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PREFACE 



If the author were required to give a reason why he 
has written these volumes on a country so well known 
as Italy, he might be puzzled to give any other answer 
than that he loved the subject, and has been indulging 
his own recollections possibly more than he will please 
his readers. 

As this, like most other books, must speak for itself, 
the author has little to add, in the way of Preface., to 
what has already been published in the work with which 
his travels commence. He has endeavoured to avoid a 
pretension which his research would not justify, while 
he hopes some may be glad to go over again, even this 
beaten road, in his company. 

Cooper's Town, 1836. 
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Departnre from Milan.»^Lodi.— A Quack.— Frog-eating.— Battle at the 
Bridge of Lodi.'^— Piacenza.— The Duchy of Parma.--Charge8 at Inns.-* 
Castel Guelfo.^Parma.— Modena.— Compositiou floors.— Bologna.— Its 
Towers. 

Although "we had breathed an atmosphere of delight from 
the moment the carriage turned out of the glen of the Doverie 
to enter the first really Italian valley, the ardour of expecta- 
tion and enjoyment was scarcely diminished when we entered 
the carriage to quit Milan, on our way towards the barrier of 
mountains that separates the Upper from the Lower, the false 
from the true, Italy. We had certainly some of the archi- 
tecture, gUmpses of the nature, and a multitude of the recol- 
lections of the latter, where we then were; but we well knew 
that there was more beyond, and we were glad to hurry 
towards it aflter the two or three days of repose that we had 
now taken. As yet we had only seen Cis- Alpine Gaul. 

Old Caspar mounted his horse with renewed vigour, and he 
trotted through the southern gate with us, some time before 
the sun had risen. Although it was only the 15th of October, 
and we were now fairly on the great plain of Lombardy, the 
morning was so sharp that I found both a surtout and a cloak 
agreeable, if not necessary. 

The streets of Milan, and indeed of all the towns of this part 
-of Italy, have lines of flat stones, a sort of railways, laid for 
the carriage-wheels; the celebrated Corso having two tracks, 
in order that the vehicles may not intercept each other. The 
town walls are of bricks, and a good deal covered with ivy; 
and as the ditch is imperfect and neglected, they were pro- 
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bably more efficient id the days of the ViscoDtl ihan in those 
of Napoleon. Military patroles march [lie streets at night, and 
all nighl, so that the place is orderly and safe. We saw 
people wilh many goitres in the streets, peasants most pro- 
bably from the valleys of the Alps. 

We look the route to Lodi, which is about twenty tnilea 
from Milan. The road lay the entire distance through mea- 
dows and vines. There was little other prospect than that 
of fertility, for we were in a sea of plain, though the Alps still 
lifted their hoary peaks along the northern horizon. South, 
east, and west, the sight was bounded with a fringe oF fruit- 
trees, with, here and there, a gaunt church-lower thrusting 
up ils neck, to mark tbesite of a village. There was, however, 
a good deal of irrigation, with canal- like ditches, among the 
meadows, and occasionally a broad margin of faded verdure 
around us. 

At Lodi we itopped twohours. The inn windowi overlooked 
the market-place, which was teeming with the activity, gesti- 
eulatiun, bawling, humour, and wrangling of low Italian life. 
One fellow, mounted on a boi'se, was haranguing a crowd; 
and, leaning forward, I caught enough lo discover that lie was 
a quack dispensing immortality at very modest prices. Sud- 
denlya peasaol presented bis face, when the fellow extracted 
a tooth, without dismounting. The operation was performed 
with great readings, and, flourishing bis prize io triumph, 
while the poor patient was holding his jaws and kicking right 
and left wilh pain, the fellow called on alt around bim to wit- 
ness bow slight a thing it was to lose a tooth. 

Observing great quantities of what I supposed to be small 
birds, beautifully while and clean, strung on coarse grass, I 
went down to examine them, thinking they mi^ltt be sonn! 
game of which il would be well lo know more; but, on in- 
spection, tliey proved to be the bind quarters of frogs ! There 
were hundreds ol strings of ihera in the market. I know not 
how the French got their reputation of frog-eaters, unless il 
cornea through the usual Englisii prejudice; for I feel cerlain 
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thai ten frogs are consttmed in Italy for one in France. In- 
deed, frogs are rather an unusual dish in Paris; nor do I 
remember ever to have seen them anywhere on a private 
table. The^untry around Lodi, however, is just suited to 
such a stock, 'and, literally, thousands are consumed by the 
inhabiunta. 

We were anxious, of course, to examine the celebrated 
bridge. I found, however, that the people on the spot did 
«ot deem the battle so serious an affair as it is usually ima^n 
ed; and as I have heard, on pretty good authority, that seve- 
ral of Napoleon's battles were fought principally In the bul- 
letins, I went doubting to the- river. The stream, you know, 
is the Adda; it is straggling, and a good deal disfigured^ by 
sandbanks. The bridge, six or eight hundred feet in length, 
ii narrow; and the land opposite the town is a low meadow. 
A few houses on that side mark the approach to the bridge, 
and the buildings of the town do the same thing on the other. 
As |it would be physically impossible to cross this bridge 
under the fire of batteries of any force thai were in the least 
wail managed, and as the Austrian artillery, moreover, if not 
the very best, is considered among the best in Europe^ I was 
• good deal staggered with the appearance of things. The 
Mmk of all my inquiries on the spot was as follows^ and I pre- 
amne it is not far frrai the truth. 

The Austrian army was in retreat, and had thrown the Adda 
b e tw ee n itself and its enemy. Napoleon arrived in pursuit. 
AaBerlainittg that the stream might be forded, he sent a detach* 
nMnt with that object towards a flank of his enemy, and the 
AwKrians retired, leaving a foroe to protect their retreat at th# 
bridge. Anxions to strike a blow. Napoleon decided to force 
thia pcMnt immediately, and ordered the attack. My informaat 
affirmed that mast of the Austrian artillery bad co m me n ee d 
retiring before the assaidt was made; and this appears, at least, 
probable. Finding that his colnom paused under the fire ef 
the few guna left, Napoleon and his generals cheered them on 
la penKMu The Fj^aell did not get across until the 



were too far on their retreat to make the affair decisive, but 
soon enougli to seize some of the guas in the rear; guns that 
the Austrians probably intended to sacrifice. 

1 give you this account as it was given to lue by one who 
affirmed he was an eye-witness. Certainly, after seeing the 
bridge, I shall not believe that one army crossed it in face of 
another that was not completely disorganised. Au teste, it 
was sufficiently hazardous to attempt it in the face of a couple 
of efficient guns ; and the personal intrepidity of the generals 
would be abundantly apparent even under such circumstances. 
It was probably a gallant thing, though by no means the thing 
we are accustomed to believe it. 

Lodi is a town of some size, having a population of sixteen 
or eighteen thousand souls : it is the place in and near which 
the celebrated Parmesan cheese is made, the environs being 
ckielly in rich meadows. No Italian, 1 find, thinks of eating 
his soup without a spoonful of this cheese, which as regularly 
foi'ms one of the ingredients as salt. It struck me as a discre- 
pancy in civilisation to eat frogs and not to know how to make 
good coffee; for we have quite taken leave of the latter since 
we crossed the Alps. 

The country continued much the same beyond Lodi, 
Towards evening we discerned the towers of a town in the 
visible horizon, and soon after came to the side of a sluggish 
stream of some size, lying low between banks that it sometimes 
evidently tilled. The town was on the opposite side, walled, 
and not immediately on the stream. The river was the Po, 
which we crossed by a bridge of boats, and, making a litlie 
circuit, we drove through a gateway and entered Piacenza. 
Ordering dinner, I walked out to look at the place, which con- 
tains more than 2o,000 inhabitants. It is gloomy, crowded, 
and dull. Indeed, it is not easy lo see how so many towns of 
this size are kept up on so small a surface. There does not 
appear lo be any commerce worth mentioning; the manufac- 
tures are usually on a small scale, and half the people seem 
idle. There is a small palace belonging to the sovereign, of 
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tolerable architecture. It has fifteen windows in front, while 
that of the governor of the place has thirteen. I believe the 
White House has less than either of these ; though Piacenza 
is merely a provincial town, and the duchy of Parma itself con- 
tains less than half a million of souls. 

Austria has made a very convenient arrangement for the 
defence of this frontier. She has a right, by treaty, to main- 
tain garrisons in several of the towns that lie in the adjacent 
territories; by which means she gains so many outworks 
beyond her own limits. Piacenza is thus garrisoned, as is 
also Ferrara. This town and its walls are principally con- 
structed of bricks : an unusual thing on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The walls seem going to decay. 

In the evening I strolled into the great square, which I 
found thronged with people. These towns are so cramped 
within their fortifications, that walking, except in an area like 
this, or on the ramparts, is almost out of the question ; and 
as they all have a place d^armes^ the people have acquired 
the habit of resorting thither for air and exercise. 

There was a silent, gloomy crowd in the square ; and as 
many of the men wore cloaks and were smoking, it reminded 
me of Spain, a country whose habits may very well have been 
introduced through the princes. You will remember that, 
by an intermarriage with the heiress of the Famese family, 
this duchy passed into the possession of the Spanish Bour- 
bons. It was a short time in the hands of the Emperor, as 
an indemnity, and by him again ceded to the Bourbons. 
Three generations of the latter family next reigned here ; but 
the last gave up his duchy for the ephemeral kingdom of 
Etruria ; one of the bungling jobs at king-making that Napo- 
leon turned off during his own apprenticeship. At the peace 
of 1814, Marie Louise] received Parma in full sovereignty; 
but this arrangement was subsequently altered, and she now 
holds it for life, the reversion being settled on the present 
Duke of Lucca, who is the son of its ancient sovereign, the 
Kng of Etruria. At his succession, I believe, Lucca is to be 
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annexed lo Tuscany. ]q speaking of the she of ihe palace, 
I ought lo have lucntioned Ifaat Piacenza was ODce a se- 
parate duchy i to which circumstance it probably owes that 
structure. 

We were off at six, as usual, and trotted on merrily, 
through a perfectly level country, though apparently less 
fertile and leas peopled than Lombardy Proper. Until now, 
since we entered Italy, our course has been generally south ; 
but on quitting Piacenza we diverged materially towards the 
east, travelling almost in a parallel line with the ranges of the 
Apennines, whose forms began to loom up, a little,in the haze 
of the atmosphere. 

We had been warned of the necessity of bargaining at the 
inns for what was ordered ; but higgling is so odious, lliat I 
had done nothing of the sort, preferring imposition. The 
last night at Piacenza, however, I left the family in the car- 
riage, and went lo look at the rooms myself, asking the price. 
I'nder these circumstances, I found that about half as much 
was demanded as I had hitherto paid. The result showed 
that our lodgings and supper cost very little more than the 
breakfast alone, and yet wc had a parlour and four good bed- 
rooms ! The ne.\t day, at breakfast, I ordered the meal at so 
much a head, and for so many persons ; there was no diffe- 
rence in the service, or in its quality, and we paid three dollars 
for that which had cost us five tlie previous day. 

Wc crossed the bed of a torrent that was absolutely dry, 
but broad, and spanned by a noble bridge that Napoleon had 
commenced, and which his widow has just finished. Nearly 
everything is constructed of bricks, still. IS'ear Parma we 
passed an old castellated edifice that excited a good deal of 
curiosity among us by its name, which is Caslel Guelfo. I 
could get no history of this fortress, hut it is fair to presume it 
had some connexion with the wars of the Guelphs and Ihe 
Ghibellines. The building stands directly on the road, like a 
tavern, and in a perfectly level country. The main edifice, 
which is very high, is ranged around a court ; it is about one 
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biitidliid §mi fifty fMt on eaoh front, and is ooostriMitfd of 
brioks Md mMII stoOM pltood in tltemate laytrt of About 
Ibroo fett in IhieknMb Th« straoture k snrrotindod by A 
ditdt tbAi ii now dry. Throo or four loW| beAYy» awkward 
iowan aro aUaohad to the sqnara building f add ■ertral ajp^* 
pandi((e8 aro aoAltarad About* withoni tba dltob# The wbola 
ii dilapidated, tbough iiiil inhaUladi 

We reached Parma vary early* tbA day*a work being leal 
tbaft forty ntiloi, over a perieot plaint Although it nearly ((ar- 
riid. 118 from one ride \>f the duchy to the oiher# TMa 
11 a flmeh finer towli than Piaeeozay and materially larger^ 
We were no aooner boueed and refrethedf than we hurii ed 
off to aie the pabu^e* tbe theatre, and iibe other ettrioiitiee* 
The firii ie an audent irr^pilar edifiee of briohii with A 
■mail, newi itueeoed facade. The thAatre ia oae of the 
largeit in Europe* and, one would think, capable of holding 
all the iHi€ of tbe duchy. A eorered gallery built on arebei 
eonneeto M With the palaee^ of whick it ia properly an ap- 
pondage* 

^ We Haw mmj eockney aightiy such aa tbe eradbi of ftl 
young NapoloeBf and Other timUaf wondera } bul the dlichAii 
heraeilf of whom I eould gMly buTO iIoIAb m glimpce, waa at 
Viennai where aba p ae a ee tnoal Of her tiue. Tbe aAfranla 
gpdie of bef mk Sm MnjeHif and told ua that abA mintAinoi 
A good ded of alAtAL She baa three or farir thoueand tIMpi, 
ff€mUirme$ ineladed i and we eaw tbe garrison berot in coats 
of sky-bba iaeed with red. 

The Academy of Arts repaid us for the visit. It has isaay 
gaud pictures* tee io particulaf by Correggio, who waa a 
native of the vieiiity* Here we met, for the first time, widi 
sp«;imeaaof arcbiicAtura tbat^ 1 bdieve, are nearly^ if nm 
quite, peculiar to ItiAy. A tower is erected near tbe chnr e h 
t9 contoift tbe bells, whicb Is called tbe emnjNiiif/e ; Aid a 
sArt of dome stands sA band^ a strooture akof^tber apart, k 
whkh tfiaaaceofbiftisBa iaperibrmedf Tha bAle^ frotti 

^BP ^^^^^^W|f HP ^HH^^V H^V <i0<l9^9#^^CrW*^ 
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I have seldom seea quainter or ruder specimens of the 
Gothic than we found here, in a church of the middle ages. 
One of the bas-reliefs is a car drawn by two horses, of which 
one is actually placed on the back of the other, from 
ignorance of the laws of perspective. This is almost as bad 
as the bas-reliefs in the rotunda of the Capitol. But all 
nations have their Gothic ages ; though it is to be hoped ours 
is to precede, and not follow the golden. 

IfVe breakfasted at lleggio in the duchy of Modena, a place 
which gives the title of Duke to Marshal Oudinot. The 
country continued much the same, perfectly level, with the 
shadows of mountains on our left, and apparently fertile. 
We reached Modena itself, again, very early, and had time to 
look at the sights, the best of which are in the palace of the 
duke, consisting of pictures. Here we also first saw com- 
position Hoors, made of stucco, in imitation of marble. When 
several coals of mortar have been laid, and beaten to a 
proper consistency, pieces of marble ai'C stuck in it, so as to 
variegate the effect, and somcllmes in a way to form designs. 
When the whole has indurated and set, the surface is polish- 
ed. The result is a bcaulifully mottled floor, richer than any 
natural stone, much cheaper, and, if well made, perhaps aa 
durable. If would be well to adopt this mode of ornament- 
ing housss in America. We might commence in the public 
buildings and in large private houses. It has the additional 
recommendation of security against fire. In a warm climate, 
however, it Is the most desirable; though carpets can be 
used over the stucco, in winter, as well as over boards. The 
servants told me that a little oil mixed with bran or saw- 
dust, and swept over the floor, had the effect of brightening 
the colours and of rendering the whole brilliant! This 
process is repealed once or twice a week. 

The palace was neat, well kept, and large for the Duchy. 
Even this structure puis Windsor to shame, so far as the in- 
ternal arrangements, and the beauty and lightness of the 
rooms arc concerned. DIodena is a town of flve-and- twenty 
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il^Qfland doul^ and, like most of the pbces of this part of Ita- 
ly., the wonder is what they find to do. The reigning family 
was also atYienna; for all this region, though governed by 
different princes and held by different titles, is virtually Aus- 
trian. 

Oar next day's march was still easier, extending no farther 
tk|gn. Bologna, where we arrived about noon. The frontier of 
the States of the Pope was passed near the town of Modena, 
most of the. road lying in the new territory. It was]on the 
line of the ancient Emilia Via. . 

Here, then, we were at last on the confines of Lower Italy, 
and though the Apennines threw up their bold heads between 
us. and our goal, we b^an to feel as if we had arrived. In 
thp mean time, we sallied out to ^ the wonders of Bologna. 

The streets of this town, are lined with arcades, like those 
of Berne, though loftier, lighter, and of better architecture than 
the gloomy vaults of the city of the Burgherschaft. The 
architecture is altogether superior. You will be surprised to 
hear that the same cause has induced this particular mode of 
building; viz. the snows! Although in the heart of Italy, Bo- 
logna, lying at the foot of the Appennines, and on their north- 
ern side, is liable to have its streets obstructed with snow. 
There is a church on a hill, at the distance of a league from 
the town, and certain pious persons have actually caused a 
covered walk to be constructed the whole distance to it It is 
an arcade open to the south, and protected towards the north 
by a wall. So much for the climate of Cis- Alpine Gaull 

The pictures of Bologna gave us great satis&ction ; but the 
subject is so hackneyed, that it is seldom I shall enter into de- 
tails about such things. The wax- work preparations have a 
horrible truth, and though probably useful as anatomical stu- 
dies, are odious as spectacles. The same things exist at Paris, 
in equally disgusting accuracy. 

There are two ugly motiveless brick towers in this town, 
e&e of which is of great height, and the other is not low : one 
leans out of the perpendicular in the way to make a spectator 



shudder. They have nol much more beauty than the ehim- 
neysofa paint maDufactory, and seem lo have been buitt pre- 
cisely for Ihe reasoDthat hoys often pile bricks, with one leaning 
over the other, or just to ascertain where a line drawn from the 
cenlic of gravity wiH fall without the hase. These babyisms 
OD a larf^e scale are opt (o succeed ihe noble conceptions of a 
great nation, when in ils decline. I believe, however, there 
is some pretence of ntility connected with the best of these ex- 
traordinary freaks, and some pretensions to workmanship. 

Bologna gives one an idea of the riches cf Italy, in palaces 
and Ihe arls. Ils venerable and celebrated university is on 
the wane; but there are noble remains of ils former wealth, 
learning, anil importance. Many of the first families of Italy 
Still reside here, and ils society is said to be very desirable. But 
what can one who passes a day in a tavern tell you of these 
things ihat is worth knowing? 
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Caspar paid mc a visif, aflcr dinner, wilh an ominous face 
and a more ominous report. He had ascertained that not less 
than Iwcnly carriages were to cross Ihe monnlains next day. 
This augured badly for our comfort. In the first place, we 
might have a famine, or be brought to chestnuts, Ihe true diet 
of the Apennines ; and moreover, there was but a single house 
within a day's work of Bologna where we could possibly sleep. 
The px-dragoon affirmed that nothing could pass him while 
actually in motion ; but ihcy who travelled post had ihe advan- 
tage of not stopping at all, and of course would wis ibe plate. 
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Nottikig ranained to be done but to gel the traok at sterling, 
and to throw oureelves on our speed with at least the hope of 
distancing all the ve^lnrnit.— *We aooordiogly drove through 
the gates of Bdogna, before the day had fairly dawned. The 
inquiry of Caspar, whether any one had preceded us, was sa- 
tisfiMtorily answered, and, cracking his long whip, the happy 
fellow trotted merrily to the fool of the first ascent. The road 
carried us very soon into the mountains, and here we hade 
adieu to the sea-like plaio of Upper Italy. 

For the first two or three hours we did little else but ascend ; 
hut it was evident that the piles were not Alpine. The roadi 
however, was excellent, and though the country was scarcely 
grand enough to be imposing, or sufficiently soft to be pleasing, 
it had a peculiarity in its features tliat served to keep attention 
alive. We found the inn on die edge of what may be called 
the first considerable plateau — if any portion of mountains 
that are a succession of rounded caps can thus be termed. We 
were the first arrived, and were rewarded for our diligence by 
getting the first breakfast. If it was the best, our successors 
were to be pitied, for it consisted of execrable coffee, bad bread, 
tallowish butter, and greasy chops. One seldom sees a meaner 
repast in a log-house on the American frontier. Interior 
as it all was, the laughing Caspar assured me those who came 
after us would fare worse, for we had consumed all the milk; 
— ** et le$ votVd,'* he added, pointing down the mountain to a 
train of carriages that were dragging their weary way up the 
asoent. By this time we were ready to move, and away the 
dragoon trotted, chnckling at his own management as muchae 
at our success. 

The region we were now in had a wildaess and is character 
that, to u#, were entirely novel. Most of the mountain-tops 
were baU; and, indeed, as far as the eye coiild extend, west 
and south, it beheld nothing but a species of elevated downs, 
that were however nuich broken into irregular valleys and 
hilla. There was a little forest, here and there ; but, in the 
nain« nskednme was the prevaiUag characteristic of the view. 



la A SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING PEASANT, 

As I sat on ihe carriage-bos, I coutd see the road leagues ahead 
of us, winding its way among ihe ascents, and forming an ob- 
ject of high civiiisalion amidst the otherwise rustic and quaint 
peculiarities of the wilds. I can best compare the view to the 
backgrounds which the old Italian masters sometimes put to 
their religious subjects, and of which] treeless hills, rocks, 
winding paths, and picturesque lowers compose the materials. 
Of the latter, however, there were no signs in this portion of 
the Apennines. 

Soon after quitting the inn, an expanse of water showed 
itself to the norlh-east, quite in the horizon ; for in that direc- 
tion we could still overlook a vast reach of hazy, and of nearly 
indistinct plain. Judging by the map, the land was the Bolog- 
nese, with the country near Ravenna, and the water (he 
Adriatic! As this glimpse was quite unexpected, it came upon 
us with the agreeable variety of a surprise. 

Just after the water disappeared, a swarthy, picturesque- 
looking peasant passed us, on a brisk trot, eyeing the carriage 
keenly as he went by; he then leaped into a cross path, that 
led in nearly a direct line towards the winding ascents of the 
road, that were plainly visible at Ihe distance of two or three 
miles, but to reach which we were compelled to make a long 
tUtonr. A valley and a wood were between us and these 
ascents, and unpleasant thoughts began to suggest themselves 
at this little incident. 1 had heard of families borne off into 
these very Apennines by banditti, and held for ransom, failing 
of which they had been murdered. Robbers would have full 
an hour to do ibeir work in; for the peasant, who had just 
left the tavern, must have understood the order of our march, 
and be certain that our party would be unsustained by any 
other for that lime at least. Then there were a startling sa- 
gacity and a suspicious observation in (he dark rolling eye that 
had so closely scanned us; and, ail together, the fellow had 
about liim tlie air of premeditation and design. 

Wc were four men, and with a pistol apiece, might have 
made a good defence ; but 1 had not even a penknife or a cane, 
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and Ciipar had nothing but his whip 1 At timefl, I was dig- 
pp0ed to laugh. at my own apprehensions ; but the heavy re- 
aponsibility that I felt continued to render the matter serious. 
Still I was unwilling to . alarm the females, and preserved 
silenee, determining to halt in season if I detected any symp- 
toms of an ambuscade before .us. With this purpose I kept 
a v^ilanl look-out on the formation of the ground ; and though 
I was not so much alarmed as to Cancy every bush an enemyi 
no bush was left unexamined. 

At length we began to descend, and I cheered Caspar up to 
a pace that wquld at least render aim a little uncertain. I now 
determined, as the road was excellent, the instant a shot was 
fired, to cause th#|postilions to set off on a run, and leave the 
issue to our qpeed. The fall of a horse, it is true, would undo 
us ; but we must trust to fortune. As the postilion, unless lii 
accessary, is generally the first victim in such an affair, I got 
ready to jump on the pole, and to spring into his seat shoftld 
the ex-dragoon fall. The fourgon speaking for itself, and 
being a vimUe temptation to robbers, I had hopes too, by 
abandoning the baggage,'^at least to save the females. All these 
plans were duly arranged in my own mind, that no advantage 
might be lost in the confusion of a surprise. 
' While busy fancy was at work in this manner, during which 
time we passed over two or three of the most uncomfortable 
miles I ever remember to have travelled, we came to the foot 
of the long descent. Here, happily, was a house or two, and 
a group of men in the road, with five or six yokes of oxen, 
ready to assist us up the winding and sharp acclivities that lay 
in front. Foremost among these honest people was my dark- 
eyed peasant, who had run across the open waste merely to 
give notice of bu^ approach, and to notify to the neighbour- 
hood the number of oxen that would be required I 

This was the first serious alarm I had felt about Italian 
banditti, and, I may add, it was the last ; though I believe we 
were subsequently in situations where less indifference than 
this incident served so much to create would have been more 
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prudent. As fear, though particularly contagious, excites no 
sympathy after the danger is passed, 1 kept my own secret. 

Uy the help of the oxen we toiled our way up as steep 
ascenlH as one sees in Switzerland, though by no means as 
long; after which we had a successiOD of hills and valleys, 
through the same naked region as before. Towards the close 
of day we reached a village, or rather a hamlet, near which 
is a remarkable burning iield that we dared not stop to ex- 
amine, on account of OLir pursuers. The inn was soon insight, 
and old Caspar pointed to it with bis whip and grinned. Then 
he cast a glance of triumph back at the long winding road 
that might be seen for miles. Half a league in our rear three 
or four carriages had come into view, for it would seem that 
their owners loo had bethought them ol the night aud its 
wants. The evening was lovely. A— — was on the carriage- 
bos with me, enjoying its blandness, and we were all full of 
3 sort ol racing eKcitement, and laughing at our success. At 
this very momeot, when the inn could not have been half a mile 
from us, click clack, clink clack, was heard close to the 
carriage-wheels. A courier, in the usual livery, galloped 
past us, flourishing his whip in bravado, and before we could 
get there he dashed up to the door of the inn! In a few 
minutes, however, we were there too; and when I went into 
the house, the fellow was leaning coolly in the door. My in- 
4]uiry for rooms was answered by showing me two or three 
mean closets, without lireplaces or comforts of any sort. As 
the house was tolerably comfortable, 1 demanded better 
apartments. All the rest of the house was taken by the 
courier at the door, who was in the service of Lord Lans- 
dowoc. The plot was apparent at once. The rogue had en- 
tered into an arrangement, pretended or real, with the ion- 
keeper, and rooms were to be sold at an advance. 1 had a 
slight acquainlance with Loid Lansdowne, and had half a mind 
to wait his arrival and trust to his known courtesy for acconi- 
modalions; but, preferring independence to being placed in 
controversy with a courier, Caspar was ordered to proceed. 



nmwwotMntu. it 

Ihi iMlwptr Wt diipoied to diiPgt bii UoUfli wli« htnw 
Dm Mniift dbpartiiigi bat I was Mt diffpoM to banoor 
•Ngmry. nd wa wwt our way* 

nm waiM iw about twolaaguas iiMlbtr, aad tbe toU 
vaafD04f I(iitrua,CaiH^fhniifadhyiabooMarawbanba 
mentioiied it; but I thoqght tba bait aomi|iiiodatioiis of evMi 
411 laTarior faof ip our Mda po«MMiont might be baUar than 
tiba iHMil of Umplaaa wa bad juat laft io tba nidat of a crowds 
Our difMirtvra oaiiaad loug iaoaai but tha eiampie probably 
4id no good, tha hooaa poaiaiaiBg a mooopoly. 

TboflMNNi had riaau, aod tha night had grown ahiUy, befiMro 
«a laaaM tha olbar inn. It waa a aingla bonaa, in a aoii 
ofhaathyaanntrytihavarytypaofaoUtttdo. Hara, ho w a»a r, 
wa wore joyfully raaaiaad. Mounting by a narrow flight of 
gtopUi wo waio dhown iuto tha mla^ a room of aome aiaa, 
Ul^todffOmahOvataudanrrouBdadbyboddiambeni. In one 
OOlMt tbara waan firapIaco» and a foggot waa soon in a 
bright Uaae. The beds ware homdy but dean, and I took 
aarO: to aaMHf oua for each of nst with tha proper number of 
opaiftnaula Thia waa the firat houae we had entered thai 
iwd # (vuiy diatiintiiiB ttaUan obaraater, and we aubmiited to 
aOBN few waatai aU tba more readily, from the oircumslanee. 
Xha w a m a u of tba houae waa all amiduity and attontion, and 
it waa <iot long before our aopper made iu appearanee. Our 
maldaairairaa.to diapoaa dP this, and togetqnietly into our 
. owo loOBMi belam any omwo of tha reacted traTeilera should 
artiaeiran thia other plaea. None eame, howeveri though 
«t bad oaa or twiMlannat and we ate our ehickens fried in oil 
i m dilturbQd > Saoure of the aupper, we Mruited about our 
aofa* adottiiog the novelty of the situation, gasing at the wild 
waato Itron^ tha wmdowat and setting all couriera at defiaaoe. 

I hove aiaea been told that this very inn was the scene of 

. uiany robheriea aod ouirdera that were perpetrated with the 

aonoivanoe^ tha parish priest, and which were subsequently 

diaow^Ffd- The host bad however been changed, and we 

opw io hooaat handa. Certainly no houae could be 
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belter eKuatcd for deeds of violence; and there w&i even 
something in its intGrnal arrangetnents so retired and gloomy 
as to aid sucb practices. Altogether, we enjoyed the excite- 
ment of llie incidents, preserved our place on the road, had 
an entire house to ourselves, gained two leagues in distance, 
and considered ourselves the gainers. 

We kept the track in the next day's racing. Much of the 
way was descending, and the southern faces of the Apennines, 
like those of the Alps, were more genial and fertile than the 
northern. 1 ought lu have said that we entered Tuscany near 
the place where the alarm had been given by]lhe peasant. I 
shall take this occasion to say that, with a slight exception, on 
entering France and the Milanese, the custom-house ofTicers 
have given us no trouble between this and London, although 
we have passed through eight different states, and entered 
the ninth. We have uniformly met with civility: nor have the 
douceurs been heavy ; and what is more, they have followed, 
and not preceded, the politeness. 

To-day we passed a spot where high poles lined the road ; 
a precaution to enable travellers to keep it, in the deep snows. 
This was Alpine, and yet the spot was on the brow of the 
southern margin of the range. We strained our eyes, in the 
hope of getting a glimpse of the blue Mediterranean, but in vain. 

The grasping courier galloped past us again ; hut we now 
regarded him and his hldcl with indifference. The olive soon 
appeared, a meagre, format, insignificant tree in a landscape, 
with a pale and stinted leaf, muking altogether a miserable 
substitute fur the apple, though an evergreen. Still one looks 
at it with pleasure ; as one does also at tht orange, the pome- 
granate, the lig, the date, and other trees of Oriental associa- 
tions, though none but the tig has much beauty. Even the 
supper of the previous night, though saturated with oil, 
savoured more of Italy, and was so much the more agreeable 
than the lame imitations of French cookery wo had met with 
previously. Having asked one of my servants how they fared 
in the mess of old Caspar, she laughed and told me that ever 
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since we had left Berne, the pofitilions and domestics, ont of the 
large towns, had fared better than the 'masters; this little 
attention to the caste of voUuriers beiog a tribute to their 
power. On this hint, I had the curiosity to visit their table^ 
and I found the statement literally true. Old Caspar laughed 
heartily at the exposure, and altogether the whole party, ^hich 
included the domestics of two or three other travellers, ap- 
peared to think it a capital joke. What renders the palpable 
conspiracy more absurd, is the fact that the servants figure in 
the bill for the merest trifles, — at a franc or thirty sous a meal, 
I believe. On my remarking that the people of the house had 
made a mistake apparently, having served both us and them 
with the wrong breakfast, the whole party, my own people in- 
cluded, burst out into a fit of merriment, that showed how 
much they enjoyed the blunder. *' Ce sant de grands coquinSf 
cea aubergUteSj niofMievr," observed Caspar, by way of 
apology. 

At length we reached a descent that communicated, by a 
gorge, with the valley of the Arno. Soon after the city of 
Florence appeared, seated on a plain, at the foot of hills, with 
the dome of its cathedral starting out of the field of roofs, 
like a balloon about to ascend. We crossed a part of the 
plain, between groves of olives and mulberries, went beneath 
a sort of triumphal arch, erected, I believe, in commemoration 
of the completion of the great road that we had just been 
travelling, and entered the gate of the city. A few pauls were 
given to the custom-house officers, and the carriage rolled 
freely along the broad flat stones, with which all the towns of 
Tuscany are paved, the gutter being in the centre of the 
street. We proceeded to the Hotel York, a house which is so 
called from the cardinal of that name, took rooms, and un- 
loaded the fourgmj for the first time since quitting Berne. 

It was but a step to the cathedral square, and I was no 
sooner dressed than I ran out to feast my eyes with its won- 
ders. The buildings bad a mottled look that displeased me, 
being faced with difieirtnfly coloured marbles; but the magni- 



lude of the church is imposing. The campanile has the 
same fault ; though, a finical thing in itself, it can better hear 
fiuery. The baptistery is near by, and altogether the spot 
has the charms of magnificence sustained by those of associa- 
tion. The servant pointed out a particular stone, on which 
Dante, it is said, used to seat himself in the cool of the evening, 
in order to breathe an air less confi ned than that of the streets. 
This night 1 first learned to respect a musquito. If Buffon 
had in view the comparative merits of these insects when he 
broached bis theory of the inferiority of the animal nature of 
America to that of Europe, there is more apology for the ex- 
travagance of the supposition than iscommonly thought among 
ourselves. Luckily we had musquito nets, — a thing I never 
saw at borne, by the way, — and though they were full of holes, 
the creatures were too lai^e to find their way through them. 
One fellow did get in, however, and he made as much noise 
as the horn of a mail-coach, at the distance of half a mile. 
The next morning poor Lucie, who I fancy had no net, looked 
«s if she had the small-poit. 



Florence.— Formerly the Toi'iis of Trade. — Palaces conalTDded like Farl- 
resses. — Moderale price Tor Ixidgings, — Wine sold by greal Families.— 
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As it was our intention to pass the winter here, old Caspar 
was discharged, and we took lodging. Florence is full of 
noble hotels, which are termed palaces in the language of the 
country, and few families still retaining a suHicient portion of 
the ancient wealth to occupy the whole of such huge ediiices, 
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apartments -are let in them, furnished, or not, as it may hap- 
pen, on the French plan. Hunting for lodgings gives one a 
good idea of the domestic economy of a place, for we entered 
some twenty or thirty of these palaces with this oly ect. Rooms . 
are unusually cheap, notwithstanding the number of strangers 
who resort to the place, for the town has shrunk to less than 
half its ancient population, and probably to a tithe of its andenl 
magnificence. 

We became fully impressed with the changes that time pro- 
duces, not only in thinp, but in the moral aspect of the world, 
by seeing a town like Florence. In our age, the man who 
should dream of making an inland place, in the heart of the 
Apennines! the focus of trade, would be set down as a sim- 
pleton ; nor could any powers of combination or of wealth 
now overcome the efforts of those who would naturally resort 
to more favourable positions. 

These old merchapts, however, men who truly ennobled 
commerce, and not commerce them, have left behind them 
more durable remains of their ascendency than can he seen 
in almost any other place. As they were not particularly 
pacifici however, the constant struggles of factions in the 
streets induced a style of architecture that is almost peculiar 
to Florence, for every palace is a sort of fortress. We took 
fm apartment in one that belongs] to an . ancient iamily 
Ifrho still inhabit a portion of the building, and as our 
fOom ere on th^ street, we may be said to occupy the fortress. 
The great gate is of iron, and the great stairs, of course* 
Massive and solid. The lower floor is occupied only for the 
qBee$ and stables. Then comoi what is called a mezziniito^ 
or a low story, with small windows, but which has some very 
good rooms. Above this is our apartment, with ceilings 
nearly twenty feet high, large roams all en Muiie^ and windowSt 
to look out of which we ascend two steps. The walls would 
bear considerable battering, though the position of the bouse 
protected it from any danger of such a nature. Forty or fifty 
it(mt*hearted retainers, i)|id the number would not be great 
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for the old Florenliaes, musL have been able to stand a regped' 
able siege in such an abode. 

You will ask me wbal are my impressions, on finding my- 
self entrenched behind such works, with a thousand recollec- 
tions of the Medici and the Strozzi, and ihe Capponi, to awaken 
the love of the romantic and interesting? Alas! I am filled 
with the consciousness of the impotcncy of man, who, after 
rearing these piles, and guarding against the violence and un- 
governable passions of his fellows, is obliged to allow that all 
Lis resources cannot keep out the musquitoes. 

We have two noble bed-rooms, besides several smaller ; a 
large drawing-room, and a larger dining-room; a good cabinet 
for myself; an ante-chamber, and baths, olfices, &c. &C. all 
furnished, for the moderate sum of sixty dollars a month. 
We have ten good rooms in ail, besides the offices. 

Our hotel has a small court, and, I believe, a garden ; 
though 1 have not had access to the latter. By the side of 
the great gate Is a small hole in the wall, closed in general by 
a shutter. At eleven o'clock every day, people come to this 
shutter and rap, and it is opened by a steward of the family. 
The applicant puts in an empty Hask and a paul (ten cents), 
receiving in return a flask fdled with wine. In this manner, 
I understand, most of the grand families of Florence now dis- 
pose of (he products of their vines ! It would be curious to 
learn if the Medici carried on this trade. The wine of our 
palace is among the best of Tuscany, and I drluk it with great 
satisfaction-, the more so because its cost is about four cents 
the bottle. It is positively much better wine than half the 
claret that is drunk in Paris. Twice a week, a donkey appears 
in the court, dragging a little cart filled with flasks from the 
estate, and carrying away the "dead soldiers." We are, 
however, a little above the market, as our wine commands 
fully a cent a flask, or about four nills a bottle, more than 
most of the Tuscan lif[Uor. 

Wc burn in our lamps oil that you would be happy to get 
on your lobsters and salads. In other respects the market is 
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good, and doths are both fine and cheap, finer and cheaper 
than I remember to faSave seen them anywhere else, and yet 
they are imported 1 The shopkeepers are moderate in their 
visheSf preferring the dolcefar nienie to the more terrible 
energies of trade. 

There is a sleepy indolence in these Italians, that singularly 
guits my humour. They seem too gentlemanlike to work, or 
to be fussy, but appear disposed to make a riesia of life, and 
to Mijoy the passing moment The Tuscans seem full of 
sentiment, and though the poor, as is the case all over the 
continent of Europe, are very poor, the class immediately above 
them have as much satisfaction, I fancy, as they who dream 
dollars and talk dollars from ** the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same." If you ask me if I would exchange 
populations and habits, I shall answer, we cannot afford it. It 
would check our career short of perfect civilisation. We have 
arts to acquire, and tastes to form, before we could enter at 
all into the enjoymmta of these people ; one half of their 
.pleasures depending on recollections that possibly may have 
had their origin in the energies of the first of the Medici ; and 
there are things that must be created, but which give more 
satisfaction in after ages than during the period of their for- 
mation. For myself, I begin to feel I could be well content 
to vegetate here for one half my life, to say nothing of the re- 
mainder. All who travel know that the greatest pleasure is 
in their recollections; and I fancy that nations in their decline 
^joy more>true happiness than nations in their advance. 

Of course, 1 have visited the Venus, and the Pitti, and all 
the other marveb of art that Florence contains. These things 
have been so ofieni described, that my remarks shall be limited 
to such gleanings as others appear to have left, or as are 
suggested by my own passing feelings. The tribune of the 
gallery contuns the most precious collection of ancient art, 
perhaps, in the world. Everything in it is a chef-d'oeuvre in 
its way ; though I am iar from seeing the necessity of believ- 
ing that every old statne that is exhumed is an original. 
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When I was introduced inlo this place, I felt as if approach'mg 
a presence of illu^triuus personages, and stood, bat in band, 
involuntarily bowing; to the circle of marble figures that sur- 
rounded me, as if they were endowed with sensibilities to ap- 
prcciale my homage. You arc not, however, lo suppose ibat 
a Jove of art was so much at the bottom of this reverence, as 
association. There was a set of engravings in my father's 
house Ibat represented most of the antique statues, and for 
these I bad imbibed the respect of a child. The forms bad 
become familiar by years of observation, and the Venus, the 
wrestlers, the dancing faun, and the knife-grinder, four of 
my oldest acquaintances on paper, now stood before my eyes, 
looking like living beings. 

I'lorence is waited, but it is in the style of three or four 
ecnturiea ago, aud the defences may be set down as of no ac- 
count in the warfare of our own times. There is a uitadel, 
however, of a more warlike character, reserved, I suspect, for 
state purposes. The walls arc picturesque, but, failing of the 
great military object, they are nest to useless, as they are 
not provided with promenades. Au restn, they are a little 
Jvrichouli,ov as I have already described those of Murat 
to be. 

Kconomy, the galleries, the facility with which one obtains 
lodgings, caprice, and the court, unite lo make Florence a fa- 
vourite residence with strangers. The court has a little more 
of air and pretension than it might otherwise possess, from 
the circumstance of the sovereign being an archduke. Tus- 
cany, however, is a respectable state, having nearly a million 
and a half of subjects, with Lucca in reversion. 

Auiong the strangers the English and Russians predomi- 
nate ; especially the former, who are found in swarms, on the 
Continent, in all the most agreeable places of residence. The 
policy of the Tuscan government encourages diplomatic ap- 
pointments, and I believe all the great courts of Europe have 
ministers here. The French, Russians, English, Austrians, 
and I'russiaus have ministers plenipotentiaries, and many 
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^tn eh^rgit dfmffmr%$. All theti thingi ooatribnte to 
rittJtr th« plaot gay ; nor li it wtthont brilliancy at timasi tlia 
littla ooni appaaring at tha faitivals and other earaoKMilei 
with aoffleiaat pomp. I sliall not phtlosopbiaa on those thiagi, 
bol I bacy they do more good and leie harm than i§ com- 
aonly thoaght by os demoorata. I have often compared the 
mg ri mmdi of thie litUo town with those of one of onr own 
larger ahias. New York, which it foor tunes as bu^ as 
nerenaa» a»d tan times as riefa, does notpossem a tithe--HMy, 
not a hnadradth part of its attractions. To say nothing of 
taste, or of the stores of ancient art, or of the noble palaees 
and efavrebaa, and the other historioal monnmenls, the drde 
of living oreatarea bare affords greater sources of amusement 
and instmetioB than are to be found in all of the five great 
American towns put together. Every one appears to be at 
Wsnro, and the de mon money seems to be forgotten, unless, 
indeed, bi oeeasio n a l ly shows his talons at the gaming-table. 
An cveniag party offers the oddest collection of human beings 
imaginaUe; for the natives of half the civilised conntries of 
the world appear to have met on neutral ground in this little 
eapttal, the government having the liberality to tolerate even 
men of poliiiBal opinions that are ebewfaere proscribed. I 
aMintaaoMc,latdy,bendesa proper sprinkling of Tuscans, 
and llaliaas from the other parU of Italy, French, Swiss, 
Oermaaa frem half a dozen states, English, Ronnans, Greeks, 
AsMricaas from aeveral different countries, Dutch, an Al- 
foine, an Egyptian, and a Turk. There were, in addition, 
anndry advenlnicn fimm the islands of the Mediterranean. 

TUb k the i«e of ootmopoliiism, real or pretended « and 
florenee, |nst at Ibis moment, is an epitoase both of its fpifit 
and of its aepmiantattves. So nmny people travel, that one 
is apt lo nA i4e isim be left at liome ; and aame aim at dis- 
tinction in this em of migmtien by niakii« it a point to see 
everything. Of this number is a certain Count di V — «^, 



wiMMn I mat in Amnriea jnst before having bomeu l%is 
«niikman want Ihromib the Dnitfld Stalest toMsIs in banlt 



!4 THE COUNT DI V . 

seeming to be dissatisfied with himself if he quitted one of our 
common- place Iowds with an hospital unexamined, a mineral 
unregistered, or a church unentered, it struck me at the tima 
that be was making a toil of a pleasure, especially in a coun- 
try that has so little worth examining. But, a short time 
since, 1 dined with my banker here. At table, I was seated 

between the Marchese G , a Sardinian, and the Baron 

P , a Neapohtan. Alluding to the locomotive propensilics 

of our times, 1 mentioned the ardour for travelling, and the in- 
dustry I had witnessed in the aforesaid Count di V . 

Signer G told me that he knew him intimately, having 

liimself visited all the IVorth of Europe in his company, pre- 
viously to which his friend had explored Greece, Egypt, 
Northern Africa, and the West of Asia, by himself. " When 
he left the United Stales," continued Signer G — —, "it 
was to go — where ?" " To the West Indies and Mexico." 
" True ; and from the latter iie came through Columbia to 
Brazil, where I was at the time. He left me there to cross 
the Andes, and I cannot (cll you what has become of him."— 
" Why do you not come to the East Indies ?" said an English- 
woman to me the same evening, and to whom I had been in- 
troduced as to a lady who lived in that part of the world, but 
who had taken a mere run from Calcutta to pass the summer 
in Switzerland, and the winter in Italy. — " I fancy few mere 
travellers get as far as Hindostan ?" — " Oh, we have them 
occasionally. Now, the winter before I left home, wc had 
one for several weeks in our own house : he only left us lo 
go to (he Himalayah mountains, and return a few months be- 
fore I sailed."—" An Englishman, of course ?"— "No, indeed; 

an Italian." — " Pray, ma'am, was it Count Carlo di V ?" 

— " Yes, it was." — " And may I ask what has become of him?" 
— " He left Calcutta to go lo Ceylon and B>anilla, on his way 
to China." So much for our own times !* 

' This unhappy gi^ntlcinan subscijuenllf lost big lire by Idling inlo i 
boiling spring in Ihe island or Batavia ! }Ic wia probably the greatest 
traveller that ever lived ; having, so far at the writer can learn, visited every 
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Tr The Btrtngem are at the head of the gaiety of this place, 
few of the Florentines receivittg much. In this number may 
be induded Prince Borghese, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, 
an amiaUe, well-intentioned, and modest man, who has aban- 
doned Rome, his proper country, to reside here, where he 
maintains a good style, opening his palace periodically for 
the reception of all who choose to come. Then we have, be- 
sides the regular exhibitions of the town, rival houses in two 
English theatres, with amateur performers ; at the head of 

one of which is Lord B , and at the head of the other 

Lord N . At the latter only, however, can one be said 

to see the legitimate drama ^ the other running rather into 
mnsic, — an experiment not to be idly attempted in Italy. 

We have seen Shakspeare in the hands of these noble 
actors once or twice, and found the representation neither 
quite good enough to please, nor yet bad enough to laugh at. 
Occasionally, a character was pretty well represented ; but 
the natural facility of the other sex in acting was suffidentlj 
apparent, the women making out much better than the men. 
It was like all private theatricals, well enough for a country- 
house, but hardly in its place in the capital of Tuscany. We 
had a specimen of the feeling of the English towards America, 
as well as of national manners, the other evening, that is 
worth a passing notice. One of the players sang, with a good 
deal of humour, a comic song, that attempted to delineate 
national traits. There was a verse or two appropriated to 
the English, the French, the Germans, &c. &c. and the^nafe 
was an American. The delineations of all the first were 
common-place enough ; the humour consisting chiefly in the 
mimicry, the ideas themselves having no particular merit. 
But the verse for the American seemed to be prepared with 
singular care, and was given with great unction. It repre- 



country in Europe, Persia, Palestine, Egypt/and all northern Africa; 
nearly, if not erery country . in America, and most of the East ! By adding 
New Holland and the islands, he wonld have seen the world.— Would he 
^19 lieen any happier for all bis toils and dangers? It nly be doahted. 
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tented a quasi Western man, who is made to boast that be 
i§ the lad to cat his Talber, whip his mother, and to achieve 
other similar notable exploits. I do not know that \ am ab- 
solutely deslituto of an appreciation of wit or humour, but, 
certaialy, it struck me this attempt was utterly without either. 
It was purely an exaggerated and coarse caricature, positively 
suited only to the tastes oFa gallery in a sea-port town. The 
other verses had been laughed at, as silly drollery, perhaps; 
but this was received with— how shall I express it P — a yetl 
nj'dnliffkt would not be a term too strong! 

Ko one is more i-eady to give proper credit to the just- 
mindedness and liberality of a portion of the English than 
myself; but the truth would not be told, were 1 to leave you 
under the impression (hat their lone prevails even among the 
belter classes of their society, in relation to ourselves. You 
will remember that this song was not given to the pit or gal- 
leries of an ordinary tlicaire, hut to a society in which there 
were none beneath the siaiion of gentlemen, and that I should 
deem this caricature altogether beneath the intelligence and 
breeding of the company, were it not for the singular rapture 
with which it was greeted. It is a much more laughable com- 
mentary on this extraordinary scene, that,' just as it was 
finished, the Count di — — leaned over and whispered to me 
that the dislike and "jealousy" (1 use liis own words) of the 
English for the Americans seemed inappcasable ! 1 observed 
that the side of the room that was chielly occupied by the 
people of rank was mute, the nobles maintainiDg a cold and 
polished indifference ; but in the other end of the sa/a, which 
was filled with half-pay officers and the oi polloi of the tra- 
vellers, the yell was quite suited to the theme. One might 
have fancied it the murdered father shrieking under the knife 
of the parricidal son. 

At the receptions of Don Camillo Borghese, as the Romans 
style him, one sees most of the strangers. These entertain- 
ments are daiifdiilps, and as the rooms are large and the 
music noble, they arc imposing ; though the compaoji is far 
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from beiig df ths ptirtet wiiter. Ai tt proof of this, a noisy 
party preceded us, the other evening, (he yoting men calling 
out to each other, ** Where is the fat man ?" — ** Now for 
the fat man,^ &c. the prince being almost unwieldy from his 
size. Waltzes are the favourite dances ; though no people 
know how to waltz but the Germans — or, indeed, to play the 
necessary airs, but their musieians^ It has struck me diat I 
have seen no people who had the organ of time , but the 
Germans and the Nq^roes of Amerioa : and a waits without 
the utmost accuracy in the movement is a ridiculous dance. 
I have observed that the young women of condition in France 
and Italy were not often permitted to join in this dance, by 
their mothers, with men as partners, unless the tatter were 
near oonnetions; and as the latter arrangement cannot well 
be madoin a public ball) none joined in the waltzes here. 

Aa a specimen of the sort of omnium gatherum that Flo* 
renee has become, I will give* you a list of some of the notables 
that were seeui recently, in the first row of the Pergola, the 
principal opera-house, here. First there was the Count St. 
Leu, as he is styled, or the ex-king of Holland. Near him was 
the Prince de Montfort, his brother, or the ei-king of West*- 
phalia. In the same row was Mrs. Patterson, once the wife 
of the last-ttamed personage. At no great distance was Prince 
Henry of Prussia, a brother of the reigning king. In the same 
line, and at no great distance, sat Madame Christophe, ex- 
empress of Hayti, with a daughter or two. In addition to these, 
there was a pretty sprinkling of chiefs of revolutions, litthor 
teurs of all nations, exp«mbassadors, and politicians en retraite^ 
to say nothing of mere people of fashion. 

The winter has coma upon us sharply, iee forming freely 
in the ditches around the town^ and skates coming into requi- 
sition. I have seen snow impending over us^ in falling clouds 
even, but it vanidies before it reaches the ground : though the 
Apennines are occasionally powdered. Once, and once only, 
a little has lain in the streets, but not long enough, or in suf- 
fleienl qoantttiis^ to mabie one to say it has covered the stones. 



Still it is soappiag cold, and we find our good wood fires a 
Gomforlable as ia New York. 



Journey to the Coast. — Lucca. — Pisa. — The leaning Tower. — Tlic Camito 
Sanlo.— Sanl.i MariadellaSpina.— Leghorn.— The Port— American Man- 
of-nar. — The Protestanl Cemetery. — Climate of Jtaly not genial for lo- 
valids. — licauljr of the Peasant Giris. 

G W has been here, and we have made a run 

together down to the coast. We parted in June last, you will 
recotlect, in Amsterdam, he on his way to Moscow, and we 
on ours to Rome, where he is liiiely to arrive before us, as he 
is off already ia that direction, and we still linger here on the 
banks of the Arno. The little excursion we made together is 
worthy of a passing word. 

We left Florence in W 's carriage, an excellent bache- 
lor-like vehicle, on as cold a noon-tide as one often meets 
with in New York, even north of tlie highlands. These 
Apennines, which form a magoificent backbone lor Italy, give 
the country a great diversity of climate, serving as a wail to 
heal it in summer, and as repositories of snow to cool it in 
winter. We were closely curtained and had the glasses up, 
and went ventre d terre over the paved roads, and yet had 
great diflicully in keeping ourselves warm. 

The first halt was at Pistoja, a town of some size, in which 
we amused ourselves forhalf-an-bour in looking at a church 
cr two, as well as at some pictures. Taking a little refresh- 
ment we proceeded at the old pace, and drove into the gate of 
Lucca, just as night had set in. Shivering with cold, for this 
little capital is in the heartof the mountains, we made our way 
into a room, and only began to recover the natural hue of our 
skins, when a dozen cones of (he pine, well filled with resin, 



'were in a bright Maze. Theie and« plentifnl fmpply of fag- 
gots brought back the congealed vitality, whose current had 
almost frozen. A good supper and good beds reconciled us to 
life. 

We were up betimes, and went forth to explore Lucca* 
The town stands on a plain, a mountain basin, and is walled 
in a semi-modern fashion. If good for nothing in the way of 
defence, the ramparts make an excellent promenade. We 
visited thB churches and pictures as usual, and then took a 
fancy to examine the palace, a long, unomamented edifice in 
the heart of the place. The duke is travelling, and, pretty 
much as a matter of course, is out of his own dominions, which, 
though one of the most populous countries of Europe, posses- 
sing three hundred and thirty souls to the square mile, has not 
one hundred and My thousand people. When it is remem- 
bered that a large portion of even this small territory is moun- 
tain and neariy uninhabited gorges, you may form some notion 
of the manner in which the little plain itself is peopled. The 
town has only twenty-two thousand souls ; but as we walked 
on the ramparts and overlooked the adjacent country, it seemed 
alive vnttk peasants of both sexes, labouring in the fields. 
They resembled pigeons gleaning a stubble, literally forming 
lines of twenty or thirty, working with hoes. Indeed, the 
agriculture was gardening. 

Lucca was a republic down to the period of the French Re- 
volution, about which time it was given to his sister Eliza, by 
Napoleon, as a duchy. I believe the palace is owing to her 
taste, and to the expenditure of an Imperial princess. We 
found it Parisian in style and arrangement, and in these par- 
ticulars, 1 thought, superior even to Windsor. Nature has 
fitted the French to excel in mantua-making, upholstery, and 
philosophy. 

After passing the morning in this manner, we took flight for 
Pisa. These i*epublics must have had warm neighbourhoods 
formerly, for the distance between the two towns is only a sin- 
gle relay. The respective plains are separated by a noble 
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pile of the Apennines, a mountain that ia isolated, and whlcb 
serves admirably as a party-wall between the capitals. The 
first glimpse we had of Pisa was of its tower and domes, the 
houses and walls lying so low as scarcely to come into the 
view. There was a tine ol respectable aqueduct, leading from 
(he mountain, however, to give notice oflh« proximity of civi- 
lization. The country, too, was fertile and welt cultivated, 
but much less so ibait that of Lucca. 

Pisa is a place to he seen, for it was once of note, and has 
curious remains of its fornier power. There is a palace, and 
the Tuscan court is here at this moment, passing a few weeks 
in it every winter. The town, notwithstanding, is dull and 
half- depopulated, noble houses being to be had for prices 
almost numinal. 

The chief interest of Pisa is concentrated in asingle corner, 
where the cathedral, the baptistery, the Campo Santo, and the 
leaning tower are all to be found within a few feet of each 
other. They are all within the walls, as indeed is a good deal 
of vacant ground; both Florence and Pisa, like Home, ap- 
pearing to have shrunk from their ancient dimensions. 

You probably know that it is a disputed point whether the 
tower, 01- campanile, was built at its present inclination, or 
whether it sunk on one side from a defect in the foundations. 
I shall take side with those who espouse the former opinion. 
By looking at an engraving you will perceive that this tower 
is composed of seven distinct compartments, externally, each 
being ornamented with its own columns. Internally it is 
merely a circular flight of steps, that lead to the gallery of the 
bells. Now tiie four lowest of these compartments lean ma- 
terially, the two next less, and the last is almost, il not abso- 
lutely, perpendicular. I think these facts go to show that the 
tower was built in this form ; for had it sunk when only half 
completed, it is scarcely probable that the artist would have 
persevered : he would have taken down the materials and laid 
the rouudaiions anew. Then there is no crack, no dislocation 
of the columns, not the least derangement of the parts within 
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•f lvUliMlitd4mM4taviDlti|tdiM|tof|MHHtii»^ Theprubi 
tipsl fjMmii fev iuppO0i«s tbti it has Mink sUim •ftotedi art 
Ami muifr ii wbMi om iide of tbe foiuidatioii appears to ba 
buriedi and the (act that there if an aaeiept painting whieh 
leprewita (be tower at upright. 

Aa Cmp tbe firtt of tbeee iaoto, it atrikee me that an arehiteet 
fillir enooi^ to ereet auob a monelroiity would be as likely to 
begbi his (oily at tbe bottom as anywhere else. The painting 
may be explained- It is a fralMxi pioture of the town, in the 
Roisters of tbe CSampo Sanio, and no part of the tAwer is re- 
presented bat tbe sununit, whieh ai^peavs abo¥e the adjoining 
boildingSf I have told yon already that this summit is per- 
pendienlarf or so nearly so as to have that appearance when 
ebstiielad from the rest of the tower. Besides, the tower it* 
iiM leans but one wayi and taken in two positions, it of course 
pmsMitS nothing ^raordinary. Now (he view in the picture 
is precisely in one of these positions, or en profit. You 
wUI maembefi morimver, tbat the bit of lower seen in the 
p^Mnting is bnt somllt and tbat It is an accessory in which 
CsreshHrtining would not be much attended to had the artist 
been avial (e m^ an alMmpt : but, in {set, the whole work 
is of 90 graai merit, ani the entire perspective is indiflforent. 

)[ aas ef opinion tb^t ibis tower was built as it now stands, 
wilil a point was faaaked where tbe architect thought it ne« 
nessaf|r I0 mry tfm line, which, it would seem, he did twice 
bebne wmehing the annunit. Caprices of this sort are not 
I most mmi, indeed, fanning it a greater achieve- 

nt of gimins to make a tbing that is eKtravagaot than a thing 
whose merit aonsists io its eaqubite fitness. A thousand will 
Mdaim at the mannor in which cloth, or a bit of lace, is re- 
yrasonted in a pietMise or a statue, to one ^o will fully feel 
Ao beenty 4nd repose of the expression of either. 

The effect of the UMming tower, when standing in the up* 
fir gattBry, 'm wh$t one might imagine. It requires a slight 
tfyft> 0f r#aapalo look down without a sensation of fear ^for 
#M JHk# iMkMw 4^§f i praisipice. Tbe view is fine, and for 
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the first time in twenty years I got a sight of (be blue waters 
of the JMediterraneaa. We saw the island of Gorgona, and 
overlooked a sea of plain. Had the day been finer, we should 
have enjoyed the prospect more. 

The cathedral is a droll medley of beauty, and of a bar* 
barons taste. Tiie dome struck me as low and mean, and 
some of the details as good as others are bad. But these are 
subjects of which 1 say little, too many folios already existing 
on such matters. 1 liked the baptistery very much, 
. As for the Campo Santo, who has not heard of it ? It is 
contained within cloisters, the monuments being under cover, 
and the space to contain the bodies is not larger than a consi- 
derable court in a palace. In this place one might pass weeks 
in agreeable but melancholy contemplation. In the baptistery 
we saw a priest by the font, muttering something, and drawing 
near, found be was baptizing a child. Heligious riles, under 
eslablisbmenis, get to be rather common-place. 

There are few Spots in Europe of superior interest to this 
corner of I'isa ; and yet there is a little chapel on the quay, 
called Santa Maria della Spina, that is worthy to be here, 
the tradition running that it is the repository of a thorn from 
the crown of the Saviour. It is a miniature edifice of marble, 
and one of the most grotesque little things I have ever seen, in 
its way ; quite equal to the celebrated town-house of Louvain. 
The style is termed here il Gotico Moresco, to distinguish it 
from il Tcdtsco, or what is here called the German Gothic. 
There is a good deal of Moorish architecture in Tuscany, or 
that which approaches it, if DOt quite pure, the court of the 
Medici palace at Florence being in this Oriental style. I 
think it singularly beautiful in its place, especially for cloisters 
and courts. The chapel in question is of black and white 
marble, — a taste that suits its general quaintness, but which 
impairs the majesty of severer architecture. 

After passing the night in Pisa, we galloped across the wide 
plain to Leghorn. The sea-air was grateful, even in winter, 
and 1 snuffed the odour of this delightful sea with a dehght 
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that . wai ^^ ndolent . of joy and yotith/* We got into a vorjr 
good inn kept by a Scotchman,' and soon exhausted the wob« 
den of the plaoe. It is not easy for one who has . not been 
in Europe to appreciate the difference that exists between its 
capitals and its commercial towns. Leghorn is rather an in- 
tereetingtown, and has even a few respectable points of poetic 
interest; but it had an atmosphere of trade, that stmdc us 
forcibly on entering it It has canals within the walls, is forti- 
fied, and has some very good streets. 

We ordered dinner, and hurried off to the port. Here we 
feasted our eyes on the differ«it picturesque brigs and peculiar 
barioi of this poetical sea. Long years had gone by since I 
had seen the felucca, the polacre, the xebec and the sparrananii 
and all the other quaint-looking craft of the Mediterranean : 
for, whatever may be said of the utilitarian qualities of our 
ovm vessels, poetry has had no more to do with them than it 
has to do with any thing else in the land. I do ndt believe we 
are without poetic feeling as a people; but we are sadly de- 
ficient in the ordinary appliances of the art. As we strolled 
along the mole and quays, we met several men from the Le- 
vant ; and an Algerine Rais was calmly smoking his chibouqwle 
on the deck Of his polacre. 

Observing the eagerness with which I surveyed these ob- 
jects, our bmuaU de place declared, it was a pity we had not 
been in Leghorn ten days earlier, as we might then have found 
a ship worth seeing, the Delaware American man-of-war* 
We sneered at'this infoHnation, and asked him what a people 
like the Americans could produce that was worth examining? 
" I thought so too, gentlemen,^' he answered; **but the Dela- 
ware was the finest ship that has ever been at L^orn, as 
every one admits.*^ ** Of course her crew were black ?** 
** Not BOf signore : I txpected that too ; but they were all as 
vhite as we are *^ which perhaps was not so literally truB* 

The only people in Europe who have a respectful opinion 
of Ae Americans are thoge who see their ships; and these are 

8 
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getliDg to enterUia noliou ihat sre a little extravagant the 
wrong way. 

Leghorn waa the first sea-port Ihat I Lad entereil since 
leaving Holland, and its delicious odours were inhaled with a 
delight tha( no language can describe. I had been living in an 
atmosphere of poetry for many monihs, and this was truly an 
atmosphere of hfe. The TragraDce of ibe bales of merchandize, 
of the piles of oranges — of even the mud, saturated as it was 
with salt — (0 say nothing of the high seasoning of occasional 
breathings of tar and pilch, to me were pregnant " with 
odours of delight." Still I found that residences in European 
capitals, and among the Alps and Apennines, is creating a strong 
distaste for all the more common appliances of commerce. 
Leghorn seemed vulgar and mean, after Florence, with in 
pretty little court, its museums acd its refiaements; and 
the only things that interested us were the sea, the port, the 
picturesque vessels, the fragrance, and a cemetery for iho 
Protestant dead. 

The ihiand of Gorgona was looming in the haze, a hammodt 
of rock, and it is said there are days on which the mcuntaini 
of Corsica are visible from the mole. There is also a noble 
dark pile at no great distance from the town, which is, appro- 
priately enough, called Monte Nero, its side is garnished wiili 
country -ho uses, aad there is a church near its summit that 
is in great repute among mariners, as a shrine at which 
offerings are to be made for deliveries from the casualties 
of the sea : I believe its name is that of Our Lady of the 
Storms. These Catholics have certainly got all the poetry 
of the religious. 

We went to the Protestant cemetery, whidi contains many 
American graves, and among others that of Captain Gamble, 
who died here, in command of the Erie, about ten years 
ago. This gentleman, one of four brothers in the service, 
had been my messmate on Lake Ontario some twenty years 
before, and it was startling to find myself unexpectedly stand- 
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ing over his grave in the other hemisphere. On examining 
the monuments near, I was still more startled at reading the 
name of ** Tobias Smollett" on one of them. He is known to 
have come to Italy to terminate his worldly career. The 
** Siste Viator" applies with force to those who speak English, 
and who &ai themselves unexpectedly standing over sneh A 
gwvel 

We soon exhausted the sights of Leghorn, and returned to 
Pisa, where we slept. The weather waatttensely cold, and 
Wi sal shivering over a bad fire until it was time to retire. 
I would advise no consumptive person to come to Italy, bi the 
expeetalion of finding a more genial climate than can be got 
k Ameriea. The West Indies offer many more suitable spots 
Ibr the aalady ; and a man of science at Paris has told me 
thai the temperatnre of St. Augustine is known to be more 
mild and aqual than that of any other place in the world, of - 
which there are authentic journals of the changes of weather. 
Every one here tells me that the patients usually come to die$ 
a tadt to whiob the Leghorn cemetery bears ample testinony< 
It were a worthy object for the government to push St. Au- 
gustine, if for no other purpose than to render it comfortable 
to invalids. 

The nasi day we returned to Fiorenee, by the great route^ 
veadiing the gates of the town in time to dine. The weather 
had beeeme more mild, and we were struck with the beauty 
of the peasant girls, many of whom were sitting in the sun, 
and a fiur proportion of whom had pretensions to some of 
thai pastoral pretiiaess of which the poets delight to speak. 
These were the first females of the class, however, that had 
the smallest datms to beauty, which it had been my good 
fbrtnne to meet with in Europe, out of England. Hitherto I 
had seen occasional exceptions, but in this road we actually 
met with rural beauties in crowds. I attribute the circoBi- 
stanee to their employment ( for most of them were plaiting 
straw for bats. 
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A LITTLE circumstance that is scarce worth mentioDing has 
drawn me from my privacy, and induced me to appear at the 
court of Tuscany. When the resolution to be presented was 
taken, a letter was addressed to the great chamberlain, with 
a request to have an audience of the grand duke, and of the 
princesses of the family, of whom there are three of an age to 
have estabhshments; and I received an answer that I should 
be presented on the occasion of a festival lliat was at band, 
when there was to be a grand drawing-room. Accordingly, 
the sword, and slccl buttons, and lace were early provided ; 
for I was given to understand that these were indispensable 
paraphernalia. Were the thing to be done over again, I 
should ask permission to appear in the full dress of my own 
country: for if a Turk can be received in this manner, why 
not an American ? My attire, however, was not much out 
of the ordinary way, being merely a black coal, breeches, and 
vest, with lace at the cuffs and frills, steel buttons and a sword, 
with a dress hat. Still, I make no doubt, had a proper repre- 
sentation been made, I might have been received precisely as 
one goes to the White House; for the rule is, that each person 
shall appear in the full dress of his own country. 

As we have no minister in Italy, I escaped the necessity of 
offering an apparent slight; for in no ordinary circumslam 
would 1 be presented by an American minister: it is not u 
duly, and one can get along quite as well without him as wit.. 
him. I did ihink of asking the minister of Russia to do me 
this favour, for he would have been the most natural substitute 
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for one of our own ; but, on reflection, I determined to put 
myself altogether in the hands of the regular^ officer of the 
court. 

The great chamberlain, the Marchese Corsi, had directed 
me to be at the Pitti at an early hour in the evening, where I 
was to inquire for him. The King of Engltod is lodged much 
less like a monarch than the Grand Duke of Tuscany^ who 
inhabits a palace fit for an emperor, although it was origi- 
nally constructed, or rather commenced, lij^a merchant. As 
every one is admitted to see its pictures,* I had often been in 
the building ; but this was the first occasion on which I had 
entered the regular reception-rooms. 

Of course I was punctual, and on ascending the great stairs, 
I found them, the galleries,^ and the ante-chambers crowded 
with lackeys in the royal liveries. Beyond these, again, was 
a party of the noble guards, a. sort o! gardes du corps; and 
still farther in advance, was a room in which the young pages 
of honour, sons of the first houses of Tuscany, were amusing 
themselves after the fashion of their time of life, with certain 
practical jokes on each other. One of these was the young 

Baron , the owner of our own palazzo, and, although just 

at the moment he was very busy in exercising his wit on one 
of his companions, he no sooner recognised me, than he good- 
naturedly abandoned his fun to come and offer his services. 
I told him I wished to find the Marchese Corsi, and he pointed 
to one of the chamberlains of the court as the person to whom 
I ought to apply. 

I saw through' the long vista of rooms, that a crowd was 
present, and that everybody was in high dress. The cham- 
berlain to whom I applied was in scarlet, and seemed to be 
in wMting for stray courtiers like myself. As soon as I pre- 
- .:ferred my request-to be conducted to Signor Corsi, he asked 
me, with a little point of manner, if I were an American. 
The answer was in the affirmative, of course, and^ for a raf- 
rity, my national character appeared to be in my favour. This 
Sentleman very obligiuf^ led the way through two or three 
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Idi'gc I'OOinH lull ol courtiers, and prescnle<) mc to Ibc grand 
ctiamlierlaiD, who wai in a small npailmi^nt that contained 
merely a dozen people. After a short conversation, I was 
desired to wait a little, for the appearance of the royal family. 
On looking round, I perceived that my companions were the 
secretaries of llie dliferent legations, and as I knew several of 
ihem, we fell ip(o discourse. 1 observed thai my presence 
caused a little surprise, and apprehensive that it was my duly 
lo retire to the crowd in the outer room, I luuk an opporlunily 
to question an English acquaintance on the subject. From 
this gentleman 1 learned that my presence in this particular 
room was a little out of rule. He said this delicately, hut with 
snilicienl dlsliaclness. The family was in an apartment still 
further removed from the crowd, where it was In the practice 
of receiving the heads of Ihc dJlTerent legations; and the sub- 
ordinates, with the ministers of slate, had their place In (he 
little room in which wc then were. My informant added, that 
several of his countrymen were among the courtiers, waiting 
lo be presented. This informatlou was no sooner obtained, 
than, supposing I had misunderstood M. Corsi, I withdrew. 

In a minute, liowevcr, I was summoned back to the side of 
the great chamberlain, who told me that the grand duke was 
about to enter the room. I explained my error, by iDtlmaling , 
that I had been led lo suppose myself where I ought not to be. 
On this hint, the great chamberlain indireclly, but very po- 
litely, gave mo to nnderstand that he was master of the ce- 
remonies at the court of Tuscany, and no one else. Of course 
] had no objection to make, and was resigned lo my honour. 
Ihit at this ruument the Count Fossombrone, the first minister 
ofslutc, a respectable old manof an excellent character, entered, 
and took his station near the door. The rcsl of us were 
ranged in a circle, the IVIarchese Corsi nearest lo the premier, 
and I at his elbow. 

You probably know that the Grand Duke of Tuscany is 
also an Austrian Archduke. The scale is so graduated, that 
1 believe he ranks higher, as a cadet of the Imperial House, 
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than as tovart ign of ibis beautiful and rtapectabla Utile itatt. 
Ai any ratei bii usual ityle is tbat of His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, I/OOpoMi dco. dee. His aisier and daughten are idao 
atylad Arohduehesaea i although the latter are ai yet mere 
obildren« 

Tdicaay came into the poseession of the House of Austriii 
by an arrangement with France. At the death of John Gastop, 
th# last of the Medioii in 1787, Louis XV. succeeded^ as the 
desemdant of Maria di Medicii the wif0 of Henry IV. About 
the same time, Ffancis« the reigning Duke of Lorraine, had 
married the heiress of the Hapsbourgs, and was elected Em- 
peror of Gerinany. Lorraine lyiog within the Rhine, at a 
sborl distance from Paris, and since the conquest of Alsace 
actually melavi by tbe French territory, it was very desirable 
to possess it. The death of John Gaston offered a favourable 
oceaaion, ind the family of Lorraine, durably transferred to 
the thrones of Austria, consented to exchange its ancient states 
for those of Tuscany. As regards extent and richness of terri- 
tory and popttlatien, France made a hard bargain ; but high 
political ooosiderationa balanced the account Tuscany was 
remote, while Uie posaeasion of Lorraine threw back the 
eaatem and most vulnerable frontier of the kingdom at once 
to U»e Rhine* The marriage of Francis, moreover, would 
have left tbe future head of the House of Austria in occupa- 
tion of a territory almost in the heart of Franco, without this 
arrangement, or a violent seizure. France atipulated that 
Tuscany should never be merged in Austria, as a state, how- 
ever^ but that it should be governed by a cadet of tbe family. 
Thua, when Joseph IL died without issue and was succeeded 
by bis brother Leopold, ibdh Grand Duke of Tuscany, tbe 
second son pf tbe kitcr, Ferdinand, became sovereign of Tus- 
cany. His SOD Leopold IL ia the reigning duke ; and, of course, 
he is a nephew of tbe emperor, and atands next in succession 
to tlio Imperial throne, after the two sons of the emperor, 
and before the Archdukes Charles, John, Regnier, Anthony, 
kci^hka, ThHa,tb9iifhwe»reftbo|itt9ae»tb#iOV«reign 
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of Tuscany, it is an event by no means improbable that be may 
one day become Emperor of Austria, as happened to his 
grandfather, and predecessor in the grand ducby. 

1 had hardly come to an understanding with the Signor 
Corsi, when the members of the family entered the little room 
in which we were ranged. The grand duke, a man of good 
stature and of an amiable countenance, came lirst. He was 
dressed in the uniform of an Austrian officer, or in a while 
coat and scarlet pantaloons, embroidered in gold with mihtary 
boots; and he wore the star and badge of the Golden 
I'ieece, &c. He appeared to be about thirty. 

On entering the room, he addressed himself to CountFos- 
sombrone, his minister, with whom he conversed a few mi- 
nutes. He then turned with a look of inquiry (o the Marchese 
Corsi, who made a sign to me, mentioned my name, and re- 
tired a few steps. The conversation lasted about live minutes, 
commencing with the usual questions as to my route, the 
length of time I had been in Florence, and civil expressions 
of satisfaction at seeing me at his court : it was held in French. 
The grand duke left on ray mind a strong expression of inte- 
grity of character ; a quahty far more to be prized than any 
other. One proof of the simplicity and justness of his mind 
was so striking, and so very different from what I had just 
escaped from in Paris, that it deserves to be recorded. " They 
tell me you are the author of many books," he said ; " but as 
it has never been my good fortune to meet with them, I can 
say no more to you on the subject, than that I have heard 
them well spoken of by those who have." Here was a civil 
thing, united with an honesty that did equal credit to his tact 
and his truth. He left me with renewed expressions of bis 
satisfaction at seeing me at Iiis court, and then made the cir- 
cuit of the secretaries and attaches. 

While the grand duke was talking to me, the two grand 
duchesses, and the Archduchess Louisa, appeared in the room. 
1 say, the grand duchesses; for there is a dowager as well as 
» reigning grand dnchegs. These hidies are sisters, and nieces 
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* 

of thd Kiog of Saxony, the eldest having married the late 
grand dnke, not long before his death, and being childless. 
The three followed each other, speaking in succession to those 
vfho had been previously addressed by the grand duke, ami 
waiting until he had done. As our conversation had lasted a 
little longer than common, the three princesses were standing 
in a line behind the grand duke, when the latter left me. They 
were all in high court dresses, and had their trains borne by 
cbamberlains. 

Each of the princesses spoke to Count Fossombrone, in 
passing; and when the grand duke moved on, the reigning 
grand duchess approached me. There was no introduction in 
words, M. Corsi merely bowing towards me, to prevent any 
mistake. I dare say you think I now got some compliments 
on a work of fiction or two : no such thing — the *subject was 
not alluded to by either of the princesses. They had treated 
letters with high distinction, by the especial taotice they con- 
ferred; for, as I afterwards understood, the outer rooms were 
filled with men of rank waiting to be presented ; but they 
avoided all allusion to the subject. With the two grand du- 
chesses I had, for the circumstances, a good deal of conver- 
sation, and one of them quite won my heart by the manner in 
which she alluded to my children, of whom she had acciden- 
tally heard something. The Archduchess said least ; but the 
two grand duchesses were not only disposed to talk, but were 
everything that was amiable. 

I had a droll specimen of the influence of favour on this 
occasion : for the family had no sooner passed on, than I had 
to receive nearly the whole diplomatic corps; the rays of 
royalty illuminating the secondary planets as the mdon re- 
ceives brUUancy from the sun. 

TtftTcst of the reception was conducted in the same mode, 
the grand diike going through all the rooms; but the ladies 
were less particular. The la(tter sat down to cards ; where I 
observed that the refreshments they received were taken 
firoin'the pages, and handed to them by the chamberlains. 
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Among ihe compaDy was M. Eynard, the celebrated Swiss 
Hcileaist. Ho wore tlic militaiy jacket of ihe Swiss mili- 
tia, with a Greek cross oii the sleeve. Tbere were several 
Englishmen of rank present, in yeomanry uniTornis j and one, 

Lord , fold me his was that of a lieutenancy in Ihe 

militia — an office he had Jormerly held. I mention these 
tilings, as so much misconception exists in America on the 
subject. The wisest way to go to court, here, would he to go 
in Ihe full dress of Washington ; but nothing is in better taste 
than to go in a militia uDiform, if one happened to be entitled 
to wear il. The mistake is in flourishing ibese tjuasi mi- 
litary titles on the card, and in ordinary life, and in believing 
they are out of place on occasions like (his. We get most 
of these ihin^^s ilv»sus-dessoiie, and fancy ourselves critically 
right, when we arc singularly wrong. The well-known 

story of Napoleon and General may be true, but I 

greatly fjuestion il, as it is opposed to the spirit of European 
feeling ; and it sounds very much like one of those inventions 
that float about American society, and are taken for gospel. 
I have known a dozen similar talcs, in great vogue, which are 
certainly false. Ignorance of European life is so very general 
in America, and the susceptibility lo European opinion so 
very keen, (hat we are lo make gieat allowances for what is 
rumoured in such matters. 

After remaining some time in the drawing-room, I was 
stealing off ; when I perceived the grand duke moving slowly 
towards me, followed by a lai'gc circle of courtiers. I got 
into an angle of tlic room that happened to be empty at the 
moment, and close to a door, thinking I should be passed un- 
seen, as I did not like the appearance of pushing myself on his 
notice, after the extreme civility of the fust reception. With 
such an intention, however, a worse position could not have 
been taken ; for on entering the roomt happening to glance his 
eye aside, the grand duke saw me, and turning short, I was 
hterally cornered. Those who kept near the person of their 
sovereign, wme iifly in all, lermed it seniicircfei eiUeuding 
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(rom the oator lide of the door across the room, and we 
were left alone, literally in the corner. At first, the grand 
duke had his back turned towards the rest of the company ; 
hut recolleciing the awkwardness of the position, he changed 
it so as to face his subjects. 

The eontersation lasted, I should think,, twenty minutes. 
His imperial highness was very curious as to America, and 
though there were great modesty and politeness, mingled 
with a singular and commendable sincerity, in his manner, 
he asked a hundred questions, while, of course, I did nothing^ 
but answer them. He inquired into the number and size of 
our towns, the habits of the people, and the general state of 
the country. Some of his notions were, as usual with most 
Europeans, vague and false ; but, on the whole, he appeared 
to me to know more about us than most of even the learned 
in this hemisphere. His geographical attainments struck me 
as being very respectable ; and what gave me more satis- 
faction than anything else, was the simple integrity apparent 
in all his. sentiments. 

The Osages had passed through Florence not long be- 
fore, and hiad been fdted and fed, as at Paris. The grand 
duke inquired if I had seen them, and, on being answered in 
the affirmative, he wished to know whether I believed then 
to be chiefs of importance in their tribe, and enquired their 
motive in. coming to Europe. Now, it would not be agree- 
able for, one who &ncied he had seen a hero, to hear he had 
only seen a common man, — or who thought he was enter- 
taining a saint, to discover that his attentions were lavished 
on a sinner. But catdiing some of the sincerity of the grand 
duke, I told him what I really thought : viz. that these savages 
could not well be principal chiefs, as the agent of our govern- 
menrVbttld scarcely permit such to visit Europe ; and that I 
believed the whole thing to have no connexion whatever with 
religious conversion; but to be merely a speculation of the 
Frenchman who managed the afiEair. This explanation was 
ta)»n in good part, and I thought the grand duke had even 
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anticipated eome such reply. Princes so seldom get truth, 
that its novelty somelimes pleases them. 

With one of his questions, which was persona! to myself, I 
was both slarlleJ and amused. " Dp (juel paifs (■les-voits, 
vTaimPiit ?" he asked, laying particular emphasis on the last 
word. Had he not discovered too much knowledge of Ame- 
rica previously, I might have suspected the old difficulty of 
colour was a stumbling-block ; but as this was out of the 
question, suspicion was drawn another way. I believe the 
simple solution of this unusual question to be as follows : — 
Not long before, I had taken an opportunity to expose the 
motives and policy that had given rise to the syElcmalic and 
enduring abuse of the English press on America. Any one 
might have accomplished this duly, for such it had actually 
become ; but, favoured by circumstances, my own publication 
had made its way in Europe, where most American books 
would never have penetrated. As a matter of course, I had 
been blackguarded, — for the Anglo-Saxon race seems to take 
natural refuge in blacliguarding wlien it can neither refute 
nor disprove. By way of weakening my testimony, a report 
had been industriously circulated that 1 was a renegado Eng- 
lishman, and an honest indignation for unmerited national 
calumny was ingeniously imputed lo personal disaffection 
and personal discontent. As half-a-dozen of these rumours 
had fallen under my eyes in the public journals, 1 was at no 
loss to understand the drift of the grand duke's inquiry ; and 
this the more especially, as he awaited the answer with 
evident curiosity. Determined to set him rif;ht on this 
subject, which, if of no importance to the slate of Tuscany, 
■was of some imporlance to myself, I told him, with com- 
mendable particularity, I was a nalive of ihc small slate of 
New Jersey, a territory lying between the two great slates of 
Pennsylvania and New York ; though a citizen of the latter 
from infancy. He wished lo liuow if New Jersey was an 
original state, and whether my father had not been an Eng- 
lishman. On this hint, 1 added, that my family had migrated 
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to Amerieaf in 16799 from England certainly, bnt I had every 
reason to believe that I was the first member of it, in the 
direct line, who had been out of the country since ; and, 
moreover, Ihat Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York 
were original states in the heart of America, and that more 
than a hundred men of my name and blood were at this 
moment among their citizens. I believe this satisfied the 
grand duke : for so general is the disgust created by the 
English system of calumniating, that I have often had occasioii 
M observe that the inhabitants of other countries are usually 
piMsed to findthe islanders put in the wrong. 

It was not an easy matter to answer all the questions of 
this prince without misleading him, for etiquette prevented 
more than direct and brief replies. He was curious on the 
subject of luxury, and had many exaggerftted notions concern* 
ing the magnificence of our nation. He seemed surprised 
when I told him w^bad no scenery to compare with that of 
the Mediterranean, and that nearly all of the American coast, 
in particular, was tame and uninteresting. — ^^Butyour lakes^" 
— *^ Are large, sir, without question ; but lb large as to reseoH 
Me views 6f the ocean, and with coaststhat are far from strik- 
mg. i^We have many beautiful little lakes, it is true, but no-* 
thing to compare with those of Italy and Switzeriand.^— 
"Your rivers ?■* — " Are large and beautiful.'* — "And your 
mountains ?**•*-" Are much inferior to those of Tuscany even.*' 

But I cannot recall all that passed in this long conversation, 
of whose outline, rather than of Us details, I have endeavoured 
to giVe you some idea. It terminated with the usual expres- 
sions of. civility on the part of the grand duke, and the hope 
that Tuscany would prove an agreeable residence to us. 
Throu^out the entire evening, I was under the impression 
that I had been treated with more than usual distinction, on 
accountof my country; a source of distinction so very novel 
in Europe, that I deem it worthy of being recorded^ 

Like most of the Austrian family, Leopold II. is a man of 
kind heart and affections, and, I believe, a strictly honest 
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prince. In many public acts it bccomei necessary lo separate 
ihe absolute sovereign Trom the individual ; though the world 
is coDstanlly guilty of the injustice of confouiiding them, while 
it is apt to overlook the divided responsabilitics of arislocra- 
cioa; — a polity thnt probably works more positive wrong llian 
any other, since a large part of the crimes of despoliams are 
merely excesses of those in places of trust. But Tuscany is a 
mildly governed counliy, and though it cannot be free from the 
vices of ft want of publicity, it is free from their opposite — the 
vice of a too great publicity, or that of confounding the neces- 
sities of the community with the rights of individuals. The 
most insidiousencmy of monarchy is aristocracy, which destroys 
while it pi'otends lo support. Still, it is the natural 'goal of 
every iiobitity, and it has Sitruck me thare is a secret instinct 
which teaches this important truth to the sovereigns of our 
lime. A country may be so far advanced as to wish for de- 
mocracy; but this is the fact under few despotic governments; 
while all the nobles of Kurope pine to become political, or 
true, as well as sonal aristocrats. In such a stale of things, 
there is uolhiiig violent iti supposing that an absolute prince 
would regard an aristocrat with more distrList than he regards 
R democrat; for the polity of the former is an impossibility lo 
liim, while there is a constant and natural gravitation towards 
the latter. At all events, in my own intercourse with princes 
and aristocraLt, I think I have discovered in the former greater 
liberalily, a mure courunied deference for the facts of a coun- 
try nnd less iheorctical ardour in favour of systems, a higher 
tone of philosophy with less apparent selfishness, than in the 
latter, considering the aristocrats asa body, and not regarding 
the occasional brilliant exceptions. As respects affability and 
absence of haulcnr, the advantage is altogether with the prince, 
for it depends on a law of nature. I believe, that as wc are 
farther removed from competition and jealousy, the greater the 
spirit of hnmimily and charity becomes. 
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9lamM.*^^1ia Ctiiihni.«-A Mttked Ball it tht RAtel de Praiice.<-*Oroop 
of EBifiUkmmk^k PtlMi DtSDe.— The Maading of NatioM f^rodnetlfe 
€i thtf i4TiiioeiiMiU of IntelMgeMe.— Public Opinion*— A Yukkm Wyftifr 
•d.^Prlnoe Napoleoo, Bon of the Connt St. Leu. 






^Ite Mrnival aommetteed early this year, and we have now 
oMWlh oeonpM with Iti harmleH rolliei and gaietie«. 
Oar {Mle eapltal hae shone forth in new colonrs, and a round 
•f Milked baUfi at thediflbrent legations, his been one of the 
prindpal soorees ofamnsement. I was presented at the one 
giten by M. de VHrolles, the minister of France, and shall 
toeriba %\m a Cbw words, that you may form some idea of 
the iMDner In wUeh these things are managed in Italy. 

Although a mask is not indispensable, one is expected to 
we a r ioae symbol- of the folly of the hour. I was told that a 
lillie sMc eleak, that CsH no lower than the elbows, lined with 
ied> mni faratehed with tassels, was much used by the Ju8t6 
«iUie», md was the Tery minimum of admissible costume. 
PrevfM with one of these, then, and otherwise dressed as 
ihmI, I pfjsented myself among the crowd at the ^' Hdtel de 

Perhaps half the company was masked; the rest appearing 
In every sail of dress that fancy, usage, or caprice dictated. 
A town like Flerenee offeni, on such an occasion, a greater 
s ati ety «f naUoMl eestvmes than one of the larger capitals ; 
isr (he aesiet y is sere than half composed of travelPers, who 
CMM from aM the omintries of Christendom. The ball-room, 
na a ■mMsr ef eenrse, presented a brilliant coup JCml^ the 
ttore e epe sia Uy as all the women were in high fancy-dresses. 
There was the nsnal sprinkling of Greeks, Egyptians, TurkSi 
and magnificos, with a large proportion of bond fide military 
mnferaai.*. Am ong ethers, I saw an Englishman of my ac- 
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quaintSDcc, a Sir , in a coat of a cut that remiaded 

one of the last ceotui'y. On inquiry, he told me that he bad 
beloDged to the guards in his youth, and that he never tra- 
velled without Ills old coal, which he found still very useful 
on occasions like the present. This is the sensible mode of 
getting along; but our provincial sensitiveness makes us afraid 

of a militia uniform. Lord was also here, in his jacket, 

as a lieutenant of yeomanry. Again, in the course of the 
evening, a group of Englishmen collected in the centre of the 
room, and began to talk of their own country. They were 
all in uniforms, perhaps ten of (hem, and all belonged to what 
they called " the household brigade." The rest of the com- 
pany shrugged (heir shoulders at this invasion of the English 
guards, which was not exactly in good taste ; but a cluster of 
finer young men could not easily have been found. Several of 
them were six feet two or three, and among the Italians they 
looked like giants. It resembled a ring of our own Western 
boys, for a novelty, well dressed. 

Soon after the company had assembled, a party appeared 
beautifully attired in the Polish costume, and danced a polon- 
naise. Both the men and women wore boots, and the dresses 
were singularly striking. The movement of the dance was 
slow, and had some slight resemblance to that of a quadrille, 
though it was much more German and theatrical. The 
dancers were chielly Italians ; but the master of ceremonies 
was, I believe, a Pole. 

After I had been some time id the room, I found I was the 
object of general allenlion. Every one turned round to look 
at me, until, suspecting something was wrong, I asked an ac- 
quaintance what could be the cause of so much and so unusual 
observation. " You have no cloak," he answered. Sure 
enough, the apology for a costume that had been thrown over 
my shoulders had fallen ; and the want of it, in that assembly, 
was just as much a matter of surprise, as wearing it would 
have been under other circu ins lances. 

" Vive la folic, inoncher!" cried the eloquentBaron , 
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a» he saw mepiek up the fallen garmeat; ^^ ilfcM Sire atcm. 
Jhu que le reste du monde^ ce\mnr.^\ This gentleman was 
enveloped in a white domino, without a mask; his fine Nea- 
politan eye rolling over the scene, like one who enjoyed its 
gaiety. The blending of colours formed one of the attractions . 
of the evening, the white dominos, in particular, greatly aiding 
the effect. 

Looking over the company, I was led to speculate on the 
probable consequencesof the extraordinary blending of nationSf 
tbiRt is the consequence of the present condition of Europe. 
Fifty year& since, none but the noble and rich travelled; and 
even of this class, not one in ten could fairly be said to 'have 
seen the • world. At that time, the Alps were crossed only 
with difficulty, and at a heavy expense ; and the roads and inns, 
generally, were so bad, that a journey from Paris to Rome 
was a serious undertaking, and a residence in either town in- 
volved a total change of habits for the inhabitant of the other. 
To-night a young Englishman of my acquaintance civilly asked 
me if he could do anything for me in London. *' I'm going - 
to take a run home for a month or six weeks,'' he added, 
''and shall be back beforeyougo farther south." He thought 
little more of the journey than we think of an excursion from 
New York to Washington. His father would have taken more 
time to prctpare for such a journey than the son will consume 
in making it. 

One evident and beneficial effect of this commingling is cer- 
tainly the general advancement of intelligence, the wearing 
down of prejudices, and the prevalence of a more philosophic 
spirit than of old. In a society where representatives from all 
the enlightened nations of the world are assembled, a man 
must be worse than a block if he do not acquire materials worth 
retaining; for no people is so civilized as to be perfect, and f^w 
so degraded as not to possess something worthy to be im- 
parted to others. 

It would be morally impossible for Europe to retr<^adeta 
the coarseness and open oppression that existed eij^ty years 
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»nce, without the occurrence of some violent revolution : nor 
is it any longer easy for any particular curamuaily so far to 
isolate itself from ibe general sisterhood of stales, as to retain 
many of the flagrant abuses that outrage the spirit of the age. 
There is still something to gain in these particulars, beyond a 
doubt: but the progress is steadily onward, and twenty years 
more of peace and of continued intercourse will create a stan- 
dard of moral civilization below which no people can fall and 
keep its place in the scale of nations. This is the right sort of 
public opinion ; not one which invades the sacred precincts of 
private life, subjecting the sentiments and actions ol'individuals 
to the supervision ofa neighbourhood, and giving hicth to a 
wrong as great as any It removes, — but a controlling judgment 
that settles great principles, and throws its shield before the 
wronged and the feeble — a public opinion that benefits all 
without doing injustice to any. In this respect, Europe enjoys 
an immense advantage, from which we are almost^ entirely 
excluded by position. I think the effect very apparent, when 
one comes to analyze the modes of ibiuLIng of the two hemi- 
spheres; and in nothing is this effect more obvious than in the 
Ijircumstance to which I have had occasion so often to allude 
in these letters, of the manner in which opinion precedes facts 
liere, and facts precede opioioii with us. This, after all, when 
one has made a proper allowance for the influence of lime on 
physical things, is the great distinctive feature between the 
people of most of Europe and the people of America. 

We have the carnival in the streets as well as in the pa- 
laces, and most of all in the theatres. Balls am given nearly 
every night in some one of these public places, and j have 
been to two or three in masks, but always in domino. On 
several of these occasions I have attempted to mystify country- 
men of our own ; but Jonathan is usually as innocent of jok- 
ing as he is of Hebrew. One evening I attempted a conver- 
sation with a tall Yankee, whom 1 had seen before, and suc- 
ceeded in getting him a little aloof from the company ; when 
Jie Rtarted up suddenly from his seat, and plunged into the 
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evewd, leaving me delighted with the suoeefs ef ifff 9||f6il 
eommunicatioiuu You will judge of my astoaithmeBt at heafe 
ing hinn tell A mutual friend next day of the aj^rupt maaQtr iip 
which he had escaped some impudent trull, who ha^ fiUr 
deavoured to get him beneath a chandelier where the greuu 
might fall on his new coat — a plot of which I solemnly as- 
sert my innocence. My greasy friend was revenged by a 
party which got round me, and quizzed me at such a rate, 
that I took shelter from them, by putting my mask in my 
pocket, and going into the box of the Count St. Leu, who 
7^ nql IB Qag^. My tprpnentors, hqwever, were i^ot to b^ 
driven off so easily ; for two of them followed me, keying 
up a round of pleasantries about America and t)ie Indians un- 
til I was glad to be quit of them. Later in the evening, one 

pf tbHil gCPti? W\ n^^ ip ^\^P crowd, and removing his n^sk 
f^ Ht^le, \\p showed pae the face of Prince Napoleon Ppr^t 
VA^i tl^H ^I^fi^t sop of the count — a young man of gr^at per?* 
HO^I bpauty apd of sjngulaf cleverness. I masked 4gail|> 
ap4 wo topjc |E| ^at apart, apd beg^ to discuss the usag^ pf 
pur resp^tjve cpuntries. Both agreed that the wprld yift^ 
{i(tl^ pipre t]ian a rnasqueradfBy and my companion related t)if 
following anecdote, ^^ons other things, as a proof of th? 
|p)t^ pf plir trujsips. 

You will remember that when King Louis abdicated tb^ 
^irpi^ of llomnd, i^ w§a jp flavour of this very sou, w^o was 
I ti^Hlfti^ fltffSf^^pb fpf the fpw d^ys that jpt^rvened bf;tween 
tb(B fi^Hrpmept pf his father and the iopprporatipn of thp 
fipi|nt(7 witb F^*})?^^* ^bflPf^b ^ in^re boy, he was condemned 
Ip lia(f!n ^P nWfiy pangratifUtory addresses on his acpessipn, 
}us wh^le reig(i )>eing distingiiisibed by little else. One mornr 
ipg he was rffquifed to fficeive a deputation, just as he bad 
pfop^rpd tp 4isomi| ^ quantity pf bonbons^ on which he bad 
set b|s heart, aqd of wbich he was particularly fond. While 
thp courtier was ^ip^lljpg on the virtues of the retired monarebt 
(b9 weight of his loss (th^t of tbe bonbons) oppressp^ hifli 
eyen to tel^^ ; and *' you will judgfl of my surprise," he adde^ 
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laughiDg, " at heariDg all the courtiers bursting Out in excla- 
mations of deligbt at the. excellence of nuj heart, when I 
expected nothing better than a severe rebuke formy babyism 1" 
This, he said good-humouredly, was the Orst of his masque- 
rades. 



LETTER VII. 

Trip to Genoa. ^The Mail— National Vanity. — Masu.— Carrara..— Pic- 
turesque Itoad. — Romantic Tillages. — Genoa. — The Slrada Batbi. — Tbe 
Sava Palace. — Tlie Town, Scenery, and Porl. — Environa. — Splendid 
Prospect. — Italian Humour. 

A BUDDEN call drew me frona Florence during the carnival, 
and put me uuexpectedly on the road to Paris. As I went 
alone, I took the mail, or malle-ponie; a species of travel- 
ling in great request for those who are in a hurry. The mail 
is always attended by a guard, who accompanies it from one 
great town to another. His duty it is to see it properly de- 
livered by the way, and to receive the contributions that offer 
on the route. The contractor is permitted to take one or 
two travellers in his carriage, which is purposely disposed so 
as to receive them. 

I took my place accordingly as far as Oenoa, and we left 
Florence just as the sun was setting, with our lamps lighted. 
As we drove through the gate of Pisa, I observed a dragoon 
dashing along, on each side of us, and was then told that fre- 
quent robberies had rendered this escort necessary, until we 
got out of Lucca. There was a contadino inside, a respect- 
able farmer, who was going a post or two down the Arno, 
and his eye glistened with delight as he regarded the dragoons. 
" Those are the boys, signore," he observed to me. " Nine- 
teen of them put five hundred Neapolitans to flight here dar- 
ing the late wars." I wonder if there be a people on the 
globe that does not think itself the salt of the earth I Near 
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SalinSi last year, ai we approached Switzerland, the postilion 
gravely pointed to a fort, which he affirmed had iurrendered 
to five-and4wenty French, though garrisoned by two hundred 
Austrians. One can hear of such prodigies anywhere, though 
they are obstinately uncommon in practice, *^ even Providence,^ 
as Frederick expressed it, ^* being usually on the side of strong 
battalions/' 

We drove through Pisa at midnight, and reached Lucca 

before day. On the confines of this little territory we got 

some beautiful scenery, the road descending and climbing d 

la Sui$$e^ offering occasional glimpses of the sea. Massa, 

the capital of the duchy of that name, was little more than a 

straggling village, seated on a hill-side, but jricturesque and 

Italian ; and Carrara, which aspires to the title of a princi- 

^ .pality, and which is so well known for its statuary marble, is 

,#^|l0t much more. Both the small states belong to the Duchess 

' Dcn^ager of Nodena, and at her death will come under the 

government of the Duke of Modena, extending his possessions, 

which already join them, to the sea. 

Here tbb Apennines approached the Mediterranean, until 
we soon saw their noble piles forming capes and headlands, 
impending over the blue element. It was altogether a wild 
and picturesque road, running among and over mountains, 
along the margin of torrents and through frowning gorges, 
with occasional openings toward the Mediterranean, thatseem- 
ed like the breaking away of clouds in winter. One of the 
most extraordinary features of the scenery was the manner in 
which grey villages were stuck like wasps* nests against the 
acclivities, resembling romantic structures placed in the most 
picturesque positions on purpose to produce an effect. Fifty 
of these dusky hamlets rose like bas-relAfs, or embossings, 
from the brown sides of the mountains ; and some of them 
leemed perched on pinnacles that the foot of man could hardly 
icale. I had never before seen anything, in its way, half so 
^Id and romantic as the rustic hamlets in the distance ; 



(hough a few lliat we entered cooipletely destroyed tbe cbttrm 
on ihe near view. 

At Spezzia an indentation of the coast brought our carriage- 
wheels fairly into the water ; and after (his we began to as- 
cend. Just as night closed, we were buried in the mountains, 
and ! composed myself lo sleep. A jog from the conducteiir 
awoke me, while we wei'e driving through a gallery that 
equalled the boasted cuttings of the Simplon. Looking out, 
i fuund wc were on the coast again ; aud passing village after 
village in ijuick succession, we reached (he gates of Genoa, 
amid a crowd of donkeys, and of market-people of both sexes, 
who profited by our arrival to enter the town. 

You are to remember ihat I have promised nothing hut (he 
gleanings that are lo he had after (he harvests gathered bj 
those who have gone before me. My (ask, therefore, is less 
one ofminuteand close description, than of desultory Tmdings. 
This peculiarity may cause occasional meagreness of facts, 
and some apparent eccentricities of (bought ; for while I pre- 
(end to have gathered no more of what has been left by others 
than has come in my way, most of what I have actually seen 
is necessarily unrecorded, and on matters of opinion are com- 
monly uttered when I have found reason to differ from the 
multitude. 

At Genoa I remained two days. To the peculiar attractions 
of a port, and that too aportof the Mediterranean, were added 
the magnificence and glories of a capital. Every one has t-ead 
of the palaces of this town, the Strada Balbi probably having 
no equal, in its way, in any other European capital. It is not 
wide, is without side-walks, and but for the structures that 
line its two sides, would oiler nothing remarkable. For more 
than a mile, however, it is a succession of edillces, that, in any 
other country but Italy, would be deemed fit for royalty. The 
Faubourg St. Germain has more large hotels, certainly ; hut 
the architecture is better here, and the material much superior 
to (bat in use in France. I should (hink that in (he material 



fbinki of gAfdcmi, the Freneh otfpittl bai greatly the advantngf . 
I entered leteril of theie fioe bouies, whieh were generally 
i<ehiarkttble for their tnarblesi etalreaiet « and paiotiDgi. Thin 
of Sftta is kno^fl all oyer Europe for a saloon that la oorered 
Krith ttirrbrtf Hrhioh i*efleot Hi half tolumni in a mj to giTe 
it the Mir of a fairy palaoe. Thti room, when Wiill lighted, 
tttiikt pt^ient M extraordinary light', though li is rather small 
for la ityle df ordament. I have seen many rooms deeorated 
in thii ittode» but neter one with the blended magfiifieenee 
and simplicity that are to be observed here. Generally the 
efltect bas b^en thai of a toy,— a sort of German prettlness^ or 
German eonoeit i bot there was none 6f this in the Sava 
palaoe« The matter of this noble house is not compo$ meitli^, 
though quiet and harmless. He was sealed ofw a braaler, 
in ah ante-ehamber^ in the edmpanjr of the ladlesi as I paised 
through ; and he roae politely to return thy bow^ mutiering 
eoine utrords of eompliment. It may be that he has a simple 
satisfaotion In Ibii amusement, but it struek me painfully. 
Thi) antlei of tha damital were acting in thM flue street. 

I aaw the ftalace of the King, and some of the ploiures; 
that of. the Feait of Cana in particular. Bui the town, the 
seehdry^ and the port must attraeted me. Genoa lies at the 
base of a hlll^ around the head of a large eove, which baa 
been converted into a flue harbour by meaus of two moiea. 
One quarter of tbe ioitifh actually stands on low cliffs that are 
imahed by the sea, which must sometimes throw its spray 
Into the streets. Its position consequently unites the several 
beautici of a gorgeous capital with all its works of art, the 
movement and bustle of a port^ tbe view of a sea with passing 
ships and its varying aspects of calms and tempests, with a 
backgK)and of stupendous hills \ — for at this point the Alps 
send out those grand accessories to their magnificence^ the 
Apettnines< The place Is fortified, and the nature of the 
ground r^uiriag QkH the adjacent hill should be includedi 
the anoeiale ii large entogh to contain all Paris. On the 
side of the cUft and at the molei, are wator batleriea i the 
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entire port is separated from the lown by a high wall, which, 
while it does little more in the way of dercnce than protect 
the revenue, offers a peculiarly beautiful promenade, which 
overlooks the busy and picturesque little haven. Towards 
land the works are more regular, and are intended for de- 
fence. The ascent is rapid after one is out of the streets ; 
and ihe walls, Hanked by forts, follow the hne of a ridge, that 
is shaped like an irregular triangle, which by faUing off pre- 
cipilously towards the country, supersedes the necessity of 
ditches. 

I look a horse and made the circuit of the walls. The day 
was mild, but had passing clouds ; and some of the views 
towards the interior were of an extraordinary character. A 
deep valley separated us from the district around the works ; 
and there were several line glimpses, in a sort of wild per- 
spective, among the recesses of the mountains. I scarcely 
remember a scene of more peculiar wildness blended with 
beauty, than some of these glimpses ofl'ered ; though the pass- 
ing clouds and the season perhaps contributed to the effect. 
The inland views resembled some of the backgrounds of the 
pictures of Leonardo da Vinci. Indeed, it is only io Italy, 
and among its romantic heights, with their castle-resembling 
village and towns, that one first gels an accurate notion of 
the models that the older masters painted. 

Seaward, the prospect from the apex of the triangle was 
truly glorious. The day was mild, and twenty sail were 
loitering along, quaint in their rig, as usual, and wallowing 
to the heavy ground-swell. Here I got almost a bird's-eye 
view of the lown, port, and oiling, with the noble range of 
coast southward, and a pile of purple mountains whose feet 
wero lined with villages. I scarcely remember a day in 
Switzerland that was more fruitful of delight than this. As 
I descended to the highway, one of the royal equipages, a 
coach and six, with scarlet liveries, went by at a stately pace, 
followed by another with four, and several outriders. It 
added to the brilliancy of the foreground of the picture. 
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The large • space between the town and the walls waa 
nearly waste ; though there stands a citadel, overlooking the 
former in a way to suggest the idea of offence, rather than of 
defence. The stre^ in general are Moorish in width, many 
of them positively not being more than eight or ten feet in 
breadth. I had one or two encounters with donkeys loaded 
with panniers, a passage being frequently quite a Scylla-and- 
Charybdis matter. As the houses are six or seven stories 
high, it is like walking in the fissures of a mountain to walk 
in these streets. Of course carriages never attempt them. 
Still, Genoa has many fine avenues bes/ides the Strada 
Balbi. 

I saw more street devotion in Genoa than I had previous- 
ly witnessed in Italy, men on their knees in the streets being 
rather an unusual sight in Florence. The gambols of the 
carnival were much as usual -, though Italian humour is both 
richer and stronger than that of France. This is in favour of 
the people, and shows that they have had a place in the 
world ; for I take it the French are wanting in this peculiar 
quality of the mind from the all-absorbing moral as well ai 
political superiority of the court. The humour of France is 
neariy all military, as might be expected ; and in this they 
are unequalled. ,.■--, 






LETTER VIII. 

The Mariiime Alps.— Apreoockms Region.— Tbe Prince of Monaco^ Conn- 
try-hoose.— Pictaresque Coast.— Magnificent Panoramas.— Villa Franoa. 
—Nice.— Antibes.— Amphitheatre at Fr^jns.— Dragninan.— Alz. — ^Mar- 
seiliM.— ^Passage taken in an English Brig.— Abase of Am^ca.— Lei- 
snre^ Seamanship.— Ck>rsica. — Opulence of EL'glish Nobility.— An on- 
faTOurable Breeze.— Moorings in the Port of Leghorn. 

I BEUKVE I fancied business called me to Paris, as much to 
make the passage of the Maritime Alps, as from any real 
necessity ; for Here I am back again at Florence, after an 
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absence of less ihaa three weeks, ihe Journey unaccom- 
pltfibed. 

I look the maUe-poslfi, af^aio, on the afternoon of ihe 
third (lay, and left Oenou for Nice, with no other companion 
than ihc conrtuctpnr. As we whirled round the cliff that 
forms the western point of Ibe port, I looked back with long- 
ing eyes at Geneva In Snperba, and tbonght that it welt de- 
served the title. 

Now commenced one of the most extraordinary roads it 
was ever my good forliiiie to travel. It ran for a long dis- 
tance on the very niai'gin of the sea, the carriage literally 
rolling along tiic beach in pUces. I cannot recount tbe 
names of all the pretty litllo llshing and trading bamlets thai 
we galloped tliiougb in llus manner; btit (hey were number- 
less, and now and then \\c had a town. The shore was 
fairly lined with them; i\hile the mountains, Inland, soon 
began to tower upward to nii Alpine magnitude. This was 
the cotumencenient of the .Maritime Alps ; and the following 
day we were tu turn ihcLi- Hank along what is aptly enough 
tcimed the roruu-he road. 

Imagination cannot portray bits of scenery more pictu- 
resque Ihan some that offered on the beach. Wild ravines, 
down which broad and rapid torrenls poured their contri- 
butions, opened towards the hills ; and bridges of a singular 
construction and of great antiquity frequently spanned them 
in bold and imposing flights. .Many of those wide arches 
were bal(-ruined, adding the ai3 of association to their other 
charms. As for the beach, it was principally ol sand ; and 
wherever a hamlet occurred, it was certain (o be lined with 
boats and feluccas, some lying on their bilges, and others 
shored up on their keels, with perhaps a sail spread to dry. 
How some of these crafts, vessels of forty or fifty tons, in the 
absence of tides, were got there, or how Ihey were to be got 
off again, exceeded my skill at conjecture ; though the coJi- 
ducliur afliruicd that they sailed upon the sands, and would 
sail oft a^ain wben they wished to put to sea 1 






Him ksd th«i« a frl^ttil^-ttibaened tOUMt was bH tbii ways. 
A)H»gether$ II wAs ail extradt^lnary passage, diffeHng aatlreiy 
(Vdm any I liad ever before made. Night dvertodk nS a little 
before Wb reached iKvona^ aAd foi* several hdUrs We trttvelteil 
ifl daltness. We left Noli before the day ddwtied; aiid 
WMH it eame, it opened on id etktirely different sc^i^. The 
bearil was d^ried,-^^ tether, there wii& tio longei* a beach, 
but the eoast had beebtiie rocky aad broken. The land was 
heaving itself np iii gigantic formS/and on on^ right appeared 
a peak that bears the haiiie of Montb Fihtkle. It was the bM 
summit of the Alps I 

The htige baekghi^nd of motiatains pHitects all this coast 
from the north Winds^ and the siih of a low latitude heatii^ 
against Unjoined to the bland aihs of this miraculous sea, con- 
spire to render all this region pi^cocidus. Even the palni was 
growing id one or two places ; and, though only in the first 
days of Harehi we felt all the symptoms of a yonng spring. 
iThis harmony between the weather and the views contributed 
largely to my pleasures. 

Althongh the coast had become so broken, we occasionally 
descended to the Inargin of the sea. At Yentimiglia we passed 
a torrent of sonie width \ and this was a point that the King 
of Sardinia was fortifying extensively, as it completely covered 
one flank of his Italian possessions. Farther on, we passed 
a small town called Mentoncj which is in the principality of 
Monaco. This little state lies enclavi in those of Sardinia, 
contains some six or eight thousand souls, and has passed into 
possession of the French family of Yalentinois. Why it was 
preserved through the eventful period of the late wars, I 
cannot t«tt you ; bnt three or four of these pigmy governments 
have shared Its fate, let it be for good or for evil. Among 
them are liidltenstein, St. Marino, Knyphausen, and Monaco. 
The last, however, is not strictly independent, but is under 
the protection of Sat^iniai and is Without foreign relations ; 
Or it is an indl^pnndeflt and sovereign state d la mode de nul- 
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A little distance from the town we passed a new building, 
erected by the prince for a country-house. Il was not much 
larger than an American dwelling of the same sort, and, 
barring the Grecian monstrosities and the shingle palaces, not 
more respectable. The grounds were small and naked of trees, 
and altogether it was the most comfortless and unpretending 
abode of the sort I have seen in Europe. But the Prince of 
Monaco resides chiefly in France, cannot properly he consi- 
dered royal, and, I dare say, values his French peerage as 
highly as his Italian states. We passed barracks that were said 
to contain an army of twenty men. 

Soon after quitting Mentone, the road began to wind its way 
across the broad and naked breast of a huge mountain. This 
was, in truth, the point where we crossed the Maritime Alps, 
the rest of our monnling and descending being merely coquett- 
ing on their skirls. The town of .Monaco appeared in the dis- 
tance, sealed on a low rocky promontory, wifh the sea laving 
one of its sides, and ihe other opening towards a pretty and 
secluded port. The whole of this coast is as picturesque and 
glorious, however, as the imagination can paiul : and then the 
asssoclalions, which are Oriental, and sometimes even Scrip- 
tural, come in to throw a hue over all. I observed to-day, 
while we were traversing one of the heights or promontories 
of the coast, a polacre rolling at her anchor, while boats were 
carrying off to her oil and olives, from the spot where the latter 
had grown. To give you a still jusler notion of the nature of 
this region, as I sat leaning back in the carriage this afternoon, 
the line of sight, by clearing ibe bottom ofthe carriage window, 
struck another vessel under her canvass, at the distance of 
half a league from the shore. We might have been, at the 
moment, a ihousand feet above the sea. Some ofthe pano- 
ramas, seen from these advanced eminences, were as magni- 
ficent as land and water could form; and this the more so from 
the hue ofthe Mediterranean, a tint that is eminently beauti- 
ful. Indeed, one who has seen no other sea but that which is 
visible from the American coast, can scarcely form a notion 
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of the beftirty of the ocean; for there the tint is a dull greeo, 
while in most other parts of the worid it is a marine bine. 
The difference, I think, is owing to the shallowness of our 
own seas, and the depth of those of this hemisphere, — ^and, 
perhaps, also to the magnitude and number of the American 
rivers. 

After climbing a league we reached the summit of the passi 
which was a sort of shoulder of the range, and had a short 
distance of tolerably level route. From this elevation we 
caught a glimpse of a deep bay, with a town at its head called 
Villa Franca; and one of the most extraordinary of all the 
wasp-nest-looking villages I had yet seen presented itself. It 
literally capped the apex of a cone, whose sides were so steqp 
as to render ascending and descending a work of toil, and 
even of risk. I should think that a child that fell from the verge 
of the village must roll down two hundred feet On this ex- 
traordinary pinnacle were perched some fifty or sixty houses 
built of stone, and resembling, as usual, one single and quaint 
edifice, from the manner in which they were compressed 
together. The conducteur deemed this village the most extra- 
ordinary thing on his route, and when I asked him what could 
have induced men to select such a position for a town, he an- 
swered, ^^ The bears !" Protection was unquestionably the 
motive, and the village is probably very ancient My compa- 
nion thought there must be a well of great depth to furnish 
water, and he added, that the inhabitants were chiefly shep- 
herds. It is necessary to see a landscape embellished by towns, 
convents, castles, and churches, occupying sites like this, to 
form any accurate notion of the manner in which they render 
it quaint and remarkable* 

We now began to descend, and for a long distance the 
road wound down the breast of the mountain; though it was 
far from being remarkable as an Alpine pass. At length we 
reached a sort of basin on a level with the sea, which held the 
city of Nice ; the county of that name lying on both sides of the 
Alps, and having been entered near Mentone. 



A good supper and a bed were the first requisites; but 
linding that the malli'-pustn did not proceed until the nest 
afleraoon, the following moiDiug I set about examining the 
exterior of this celebrated refuse of the valetudinarian. The 
town isor^omcsizoand wel|-built, beingdivided into two parts 
by a high bit of table-land, or a low mounlain, which is near 
the sea. I ascepded this eminence, and got a bird's-eye view 
or its entuurni/e. Tlie port is small, and 1 should think, in 
part artificial,— for il is like a dock, with a narrow entrance, 
from a coast that was a perfectly unbroken and regular cur- 
vature. The vessels lie as in a basin, though within a few 
yards of the open sea, Trom which they are separated hy a low 
beach. There were a good many crafts in port, partaking pf 
all Ihe picturesque beauties of the polacre, latioe-rig, Iclucca, 
Lombard, &c. &c. Among the rest, I was struck with a beau- 
tiful litile schooner, that had so much of a ship-shape and 
knowing air about her, that I was just about to inquire 
whence she came, as an English ensign was set on board 
her. 8hc was the yacht of an English naval captain, in 
which he is in the habit of making short excursions in this 
glorious sea. If there is a man on earth i envy, it is he I 
This craft was about thirty tons burthen, well found, and as 
neat as a marine's musket. 

I walked across the port, and thence around the nearest 
headland, by a winding footpath, and came out at the moulh 
of (he hai'bour of Villa Franca, which, ! was told, is a haven 
much used by the Sardinian men-of-war. To me the place 
seemed stagnant and descried, and I returned to Mice by the 
same path. Strolling along Ihe quays of the latter, I found 
more of those si^'ns of Oriental life, which never fail to trans- 
port me in spirit to the regioiisofa fabulous antiquity. Among 
other things, I saw a great number of large jars, intended to 
hold oil, which at once explained the manner in which the 
forty thieves were secreted,— a difliculty liiat always deali'oyed 
the illusion of the tale, itiany of these Jars were quite large 
enough to hold a man; though Ihe attitude he would be com- 
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pi)M t0 MWm migbt be bom ^f (b# m<Ml M(fMlb)# bf M 
^ba prange^trMi in ^bu» yifHRi^ wern ^v^^ w^lb frpiif i 

bi|t 4»P oraqpBf A^nsf^lvpii yttre «)iir iiii4 )ipp^bi^b|#r Q^ 

(bf wfipto, tbe sUM^a nf Itfii^ry wbicb M aUnoit eiitHrely shpl- 
tenM bjripwatWW toi|r^ud(» ibe nor% |nintF^*4ertb<» pliffMrtj^ 
i;siinralljf ^4{ aiid thf probity of tb^ Akditerr^R^p, AQ 
^pl^bt, b»gAl 4 M^ndq^ ^ ^ gir* B^t, pn ibp ptb^F himd, 
t^ g|i#^9 pb4pi(es j^ poll! b)9$to that c^ttmp^y d9 oep»p 
fUQPRg HU mplf Atoiif^i Q9m9at bl|t qi^e it a IjUlf precnyioHii 
for i^psimpUve p^opto, {f tbi9 «cirppcp, ihfSgrefUpsf drawb«PK 
of ^ii nBKiPQi I^Iqws bpm^ at (bis remote ppiat, U wi).l be w 
additiooal ebjpcUon. I believe (bat tbe ffp^ni comUtioo of 
f^ W9H4f lind tbe great faeilitie^ fop travelUogi arp bPi^R^S 
l^ep pUo«f) pope ^o w>l|pe, ^n^ Nice apfl %ptpeUier are ii| 
M Wj^ t])j|n |brmep)y. 3imi| jv^g'^og oaly froqi) o^y own 
bll»tf ff^ WPWftrt §upvpys pf bj9tb, I ftbouW recommend Wipe 
f^l^l) aooMP Ibw Piw- 

Aflep fJiBUpr, lybjch, fpf (j[|^ dpsit t}m(5 sincp J ca»e to Ea-: 
fPPfif waf »a4* fjt a tabh'd^H^ fill^ by loi^g ip tMe,— » 
|e)t 4i«t>rud( iiM as #jp»lj|ply prpfiw^ioaal pa ^ long 411 
«bpti9/p^ froip ^ Juwpy of Uie cpjfft^— wiB Ipft NIpe for 4n-, 
t*^ T^S «»il4 ra^ »!»ap a l^yel a^^ frr^ile ftoiwtry, amppg 
iPrWjfg'S'?^ jHjd pjiye-fp^i uijtil wp pe^bpd a ^rpa4 ap4 
j^|j^|l|pf riyer ca})i€|4 ^be Yar^acfpsf wbipb w^ tbrpwa a 
;^4$f If^^f wppdep bjrjdge. f^pf p ^))e midfllp of this bridge 
wa| .9 gate ^at )nar|fpd ^be frpptipr of Fpapce. At the op- 
pp§ite jsidp of t^e pivpp^ ]ye eifcpuptprpd a cui^m-house, wherp 
Wy }u|(|f9{ff Vfi? ejyjJMiA?d- Tbi? WW 4.Qpe ip a very civil 
a^4 pT9jflT^ i^^i^PPy and thp ftptfc^fif ^hat was pflfered, 
aa a^ apkaoyi^jl^qt of thjs fpyppr, was declioed. Tbp 
pircymitljace d^ryp? tp bp rppopded. 

I]t waa 4arjk wjben we repcbed ^atibest a walled and gar* 
jri^ed tpnyp, tbat pppupies a low promonjipry which fprips a 
pretty little haven. This place is known in the history of Na- 
poleoDi who landed in a meadow about a league from it. 
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where he encamped for the night, in the celebrated expedition 
of 1815. An officer, with a few men, was sent to summon 
Antibes; but they were captured and confined in the town. 
The moments were too precious to be lost in discussing the 
matter, and the next day the Emperor moved on, leaving his 
agent, as the lawyers say, ^4o abide the event of the suit.** 
The coast is generally low in this vicinity, and the brigs found 
good anchorage in an open roadstead. The descent was 
made at an unprotected point, and as we passed it next morn- 
ing the conducteur showed me a tree under which Napoleon 
passed the night. It is now generally understood that his ar- 
rival was expected, and that the army was in a great measure 
prepared to receive him. ^' Le Petit Caporal ! '' 

From Antibes to Cannes we were at no time far from the 
coast. The latter is a small town on the strand, and the 
harbour is little more than a roadstead. As we approached 
Fr^jus, the ruins of an ancient aqueduct were seen on the ad- 
jacent plain; and as this is a place of great antiquity, I could 
gladly have passed a few hours in it. But the fiialle^poste 
stops for nothing, except at designated points; not even to 
eat. To supply the place of a breakfast, however, I ran into a 
shop and bought a famous biscuit de Savoie, fancying that 
one ought to get a cake of such a name good so near the 
frontier of Savoy itself. At the first mouthful it crumbled 
into dust, and I discovered that the good woman of the shop 
had sold me her sign I Swallowing a little water at a fountain 
to wash away the debris^ I ran ahead, and examined an am- 
phitheatre that is still standing in the skirts of the place. It is 
small, but far from being a total ruin, most of the seats being 
still to be traced quite distinctly. Feste, Farina^ et Forche* 
seems to be a political maxim as old as Italy itself; for wher- 
ever any traces of ancient Rome are io be found, one usually 
meets with a theatre or an amphitheatre. These noble traces 
of a remote civilization, in a retired place like this, had far 

* Festivals, bread, and the gallows. 
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more intereit for me than the personal adventnrea of Na- 
poleon. 

At Fr^ttf we quitted the coast, for I was tied, for better for 
worse, to the letter-bags. Our road now lay across a .hilly 
and. far from inviting country to Draguignan. We had the. 
cork and'the olive for companions, the latter having suffered 
severely by the frosts of the* previous winter. This was the 
commencement of the mountainous and retired region into 
which Napoleon phmged when he marched from Antibes, and 
in which he was lost to observersi for a few days, previously 
to his hrilj|ant coup-de-main at Grenoble. Hitherto I had seen 
little (# the real, rusticity of France, for everything around 
Paris and on the great roads leading to it is conventional and 
mamire. Draguignan proved to be literally une ville d§ 
province^ but we got a reasonably good dinner. 
• From Draguignan te Aiz it was, again, night-work; though 
we got to the latter place in time to enjoy a bed for a few 
hours. Aiz is an ancient and a celebratefl tpwn, but it offers 
little to interest a stranger. I passed a few hours in it, unde- 
cided whether to pursue the road to Paris, or to turn again 
towards the coast, where, I was given to understand, the ob- 
ject of my journey could be effected-as well as in the capital. 
I fear a longing for the blue Mediterranean had its influence 
on the decision, for I had turned my back qn it reluctantly; 
but about noon I got into a diligence and was on my way to 
Marseilles. I saw little of the beauty of Provence, for a less 
attractive region than that we drove through is seldom seen. 
Indeed, I feel persuaded that few countries offer less to the 
eye of the mere passer-by than France ; the tastes of the 
people being little given to the picturesque, and, like the 
cookery, in which bad imitations of art mar the natural qua- 
lities of the viands, the provincial attempts to resemble Paris 
destroy the country without properly substituting the town. 
Nothing, in short, has the simplicity and nature of rural' life 
until one gets as low as dirty blouse and saboU. Between 

coarseness and mannerism the chasm is wide indeed* 

s 
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Il was Mardi Gras, and as we drew near Marieilles, we 
met ihe population making ilie usual promeQadc on the high- 
way; there beingasort of corjio just without the town. There 
was the usual number of buffoons and patched faces, a good 
line of plain carriages, and very many pretty women. Indeed, 
the women of this town struck nie as belug much handsomer, 
generally, than those of the ISurlh of France. 

I remained ten days at JMarseilies, which is hulc besides a 
commei'ciallown;butwhich, by its pretty port, beautiful coast, 
and its movement, offers enough (o amuse one for a short time. 
The new town isbuilt in a good style, with wide straight streets; 
but the old town, like all the places of the middle ages, Is nar- 
row, crowded, and dirty. The port is natural, but has all the 
appearance of an arlilicial dock, the gates excepted. The 
entrance does not exceed two hundred feet; and yet the basin 
within, which lies surrounded by the town, will contain five 
hundred sail, — vessels of any size, I believe, finding sufficient 
water. There is a good roadstead, almost a port, outside of 
this again, and capl(al anchorage behind an island, on which 
stands the Lazaretto. As the quarantine laws of tins sea are 
eiltemety rigid, il is something to enjoy moorings so secure 
and picturesque. 

An Egyptian frigate of French construction, however, was 
lying in the port ; and certes, if such cruisers are fobbed olT on 
(he Pasha, he may look forward to many more Navarinos; 
this being one of your regular wafer-sided and spider-kneed 
crafis. 

I might write a long description of Marseilles — and the 
place merits it in its way ; but such is not my cue, — which, you 
will always remember, is rather to deal with ihiugs that others 
have omitted. The lime was spent in preparations to return 
to Florence, and, anxious to be atloat again on the iMedilerra- 
oean, I looked out for something about to sail in that direction. 
Luckily a large English brig offered, and I look passage in 
her. This vessel was of four hundred tons burthen, had a 
crew of eighteen men, and was commanded by a half-pay naval 
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oflKjcer, \rfio was, in part, owner. She bad just been in tb€ 
Ffencb transport service, in the expedition to Greece; as, in* 
deed, had been the case with several American vesseb in the 
port. One needs no better evidence than this fact, of the want 
of aptitude for the Ilea in the people of the- country ; the go- 
vemtnent not being able^ transport a few thousand men 
across a small and tranqui! sea, without drawing on the mari- 
time enterprise andresourcesof foreigners, and, in our instance, 
of a people in the other hemisphere! One such circumstance 
is worth a folio on political economy, and, coupled with the 
fact that France lies between two seas, sufficiently proves that 
the bias Of (be national character is to terra firma, - 

One of the mauvaisesplaisanteries of Jack is to singsongs 
at the expense of the soldiers. Our crew were heaving round 
on tbe capstan, accompanying their tramp with some pretty 
rude poetry, one line of which was, " A soldier^s }prifQ is a sai- 
lor's — — ,** You will judge of my surprise at hearing tfaift 
well-known and pathetic sentiment suddenly travestied by the 
substitution of ''Yankee's" for '' soldier's," tmd <« English- 
manV' for '* sailor's." A young Englishman on board felt 
ashamed of this coarse proof of national antipathy, and he^n-* 
deavoured to explain it by saying^ that the people df the 
brig had had a quarrel with the crew of an American which 
lay within hearing. It might have been so ; but abuse of Ame- 
rica flows so easily from the EngFish tongue, that it was proba- 
bly owing to the old grudge. I felt gratified, however, in the 
reflection that on board an American of the same size such 
coarseness and vulgarity in the people would not have been 
tolerated. I question if it would have been so in this brig, had 
the master been on board ; but, at the moment^ he was ashore; 
for though a good hater as respects America, he kept up a 
manly discipline. 

We were towed out of the harbour some distance into the 
roads, when the brig was cast, with a light but fair wind from 
the north-west. This waSthe commencement of a mt>#rat7,— « 
a breeze that has much reputation in this part of France, oa 
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account of its freshness, aa well as for ila invigorating proper- 
ties. We look things leisurely, however, aboard the brig, 
and the night bad passed before ^e nere up with Toulon. 
The nextmorning, on turning out, 1 found a gallant breeze, 
and our vessel rolling through it as fast as a kettle bottom, a 
narrow spread of canvass and short masts would permit. Being 
in light ballast, we got along about seven knots, with the wind 
overlbetaftraii, while lam persuaded the brig had nine in her. 
It is at all times a delicate matter to give a hint to a sea-of- 
iicerj but 1 could not refrain making some inquiries about 
the light sails. The boom-irons were not on the yards, with 
a fair wind, and fifteen hours out! By dinl of jokes, however, 
I got an order to have them put on. This was about ten in 
the forenoon. At meridian two were on, and then the order 
was countermanded. The master had methodically and de- 
hberatcly taken the sun, and worked up his longitude; and, 
judging from his position, be thought we should reach 
Leghorn in the night, if we carried more sail. While he was 
at work with his quadrant, we had the peaks of the Maritime 
Alps, and those of Corsica, both glittering with snow, in plain 
sight. The chart lay spread oo the companion-way, and tak- 
ing the bearings of tlie land by (he eye, I guessed our position 
—if guess it might be called — within ten miles. Now all this 
an American master would have seen at a glance; and, I 
will engage, his quadrant would not have budged, though all 
his cloth would have been spread. IVot so with our methodical 
mariner: he look counsel of his instnimcnls, and the boom- 
irons were sent down again, in spite of several broad hiuls 
from me, that one might always lie-to after he had made his 
run, and thai Gorgona would be a capital land-fall, if he was 
afraid oi overrunning his reckoning, in the dark. It would 
not do, however; the irons were sent down, and instead of 
making more sail, we unbent a (op-gallant-sail to mend it. 
The wind began lo fall, and just at sunset we were up with 
(he head of Corsica, with ibe lopsails flapping against ibe 
masts. Belonging to another parish, I could only shrug my 
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shonlden. It is too late in the day to deny the seamanship 
of the English, who, in some particulars, are probably onr 
betters ; hot the go-ahead properties of the Yankee, and the 
go-by-nde habits of the Englishman, are every day bssenijig 
the distance between the wealth and power of the two people. 

The evening was pleasant, and as we gradually rolled past 
the liuid, I had a calm pleasure in looking at it. The northern 
extremity of the island is an attenuated bluff, low in com- 
pariiMm with the ice- covered mountains behind it, seemingly 
sterite, and with but few signs of habitations. A small rocky 
bland forms an advanced work. Against Uiis, and against 
the bluff itself, the sea was beating in sullen surge; and we 
were near enough to see its spray, and to note the marine 
birds hovering over their nests. The sun set while I was lost 
in the conteibplation of this scene, and of the rocky and in- 
dented coasts beyond. 

The nsaster of the brig was a respectable man, and he en- 
deavoured to compensate for his want of energy by entertain- 
ing me with the marvellous riches of flie ^nobility and 
gentry," — a subject of which Englishmen of his class seldom ' 
weary. He coinmenced with an account of the value of the 
plate of the Duke of Northumberland, who had just been ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and who had paid a pre- 
mium of 90,000/. to get it insured between London and 
Dnbtm. As the rate was a half per cent, this made the plate 
itself worth 1 ,800,000/. 1 But Englishmen of this class do 
not often stick at trifles on such a subject, — and yet they 
coolly accuse us of exaggerating ! Another of the tales of my 

shipmate was an account of a Tjlir. W P , who had 

got 500,000/. a year by his wife, and who was in the habit 
of losing whole streets in London on a "game of cards. And 
^et this man, with all his imagination about guineas, never 
bethought him of the necessity of si ship's having boom-irons 
to make a passage, which is making money. We can talk 
more ** dollar" Am the English in a given time, I believe ; 
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bul we have no pai-allel lo their cool accumulations of tens of 
thousands a year Id the way of iDcomes. 

I got into my berth about hIdc, and wakiog up in the morn- 
ing, I soon discovered that we were pitching instead of rolling. 
Going on deck, I found the brig under double-reefed topsails, 
on the wind, and Gorgona just visible in the haze on our 
wea(ber-bow, (he vessel heading to the easLward. In other 
words, the wind was blowing hard, directly incur teeth. The 
boom-irons would have carried us up to our port before this 
change occurred. An hour later, we passed an Euglish brig 
running before it, and the master manifested a wish to follow 
her, as she was in ballast, — a sign that freights were scarce 
in Leghorn; but I encouraged him to stand in, with the as- 
surance that Monic Neve would give timely notice of (he 
dangers of the coast. By three the wind had moderated, so 
[hat we carried whole sail, and it hauled sufficiently to enable 
us to head up to the point wherQ I thought the town lay; 
though it became so thick, we could not see half a league. 
Suddenly, the coast appeared ; our master became alarmed, 
■ and hove-to his brig. At that moment, a boat came in sight, 
and a pilot soon jumped aboard of us. Had we stood on, we 
should have made the mole without fail. Instead of shorten- 
ing sail, the pilot steered straight for the mole-head, under 
both topsails. We weathered it by about fifly yards, and 
shot in astern of a tier of vessels that lay moored behind it, 
These vessels were Americans and English, and they rode by 
anchors ahead, while they were steadied by fasts run out to the 
mole, These fasts were slackened as we came sweeping in, 
and we ran over them, gradually losing our way by backing 
the maintopsail, and fetching up on the bights of the hawsers. 
I never witnessed holder or better handling of a vessel of that 
size, for we came up to the mole- head with four knot way on 
us. IVothing was parted. A hawser was thrown upon the 
mole; a line or two, fastened to the tics, steadied us, and 
brought us head to wind; a kedge was carried otT into the 
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peril tip to which we hauled, where we dropped a bower* 
asShor, and by hauling in on the stern-fasts we were moored. 
We oould not take the outer berth, for it was occupied, and 
we thus became the fourth vessel in the tier. Altogether, 1 
repeat, it was one of the prettiest things I ever witnessed, 
albeit it was performed by an Ilalian. I fancy Columbus must 
have had some suclf men with him. 

The public coaches of Italy are peculiar. If a. sufficienl. 
number of passengers are ready (in our case four suflked), 
a small carriage is sent off with them, drawn by post-horses. 
In this mode I got up to Florence next day, paying about five 
dollars for myself and man, a distance of sixty miles. 
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Spring at FkMrenoe.— Villas in the Vicihity.— Frospects flrom the Baltederes. 

Apopitel^Mtn Air*^AFig after 8oapMMknu.---W6alofGlM^ 

—The PatoU of the Peasants.— A Finiraal--i6troa in a Carthasiaa 
CottTent 

Tm% season soon became sufficiently advanced to gtvo ns a 
sif^t of an Italian spring. The birds of ]^assage bad flown, 
some north and ^ome south, but all in quest of pleasure. Thil 
members of parliament bad run up to London, to take their 
sea(% the peers excepted, for they can do their duty by proxy. 
As for the Russians and French, they had chidly gone to Na- 
ples, or taken refuge in the 'mountains. The poor political 
exiles, of whom Florence has a large number, are still seen 
walking on the shady udes of the streets, but filled with lassi- 
tude and emift. The town is as hot as Philadelphia. 

We left our palazzo within the walls, and went to a vilb, 
called St Uhurio, just without them. AH the eminences arOud 
Florence are dotted with these retreats, many of w[hicb are 
large and princely. That we occupy is on a smaller seale; 
but it ba mmefone rooms, is near the towiii and }m mwy 
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convenieDces. Among other recommendatioos, it has two 
covered belvederes, where one can sit in the breeze and over- 
look the groves of olive-trees, with all the crowded objects 
of an Italian landscape. 

But, togiveyoii some idea oftbe region in which we dwell: 
The valley of the Arno, though sufficiently wide, and cultivated 
chiefly with the spade, is broken by many abrupt and irregular 
heights, the advancedspursof the ranges of the Apennines that 
bound it. On nearly all of these eminences, stands a stone edi- 
fice topped by a belvedere ; sometimes with and sometimes 
without terraces; here and there a tree, and with olive- groves 
beneath. The whole country is intersected by narrow roads 
leading up the heights ; and these lanes usually run between 
high walls. They arc commonly paved to prevent the wash 
of the rains, and nothing can be less attractive than the ob- 
jects they present ; though we find the shade of the walls be- 
ginning to be necessary as the season advances. To obtain 
a view, one is obliged to ascend to some one of the look-outs 
on the hilis, of which there are a good many; though the rides 
and walks on the level land, that lies above and behind us, 
occasionally furnish us glorious ghmpses. We are much in 
the habit of going to one of these places, which is rightly 
enough called liellosf/vaTdo, for a better bird's-eye view of 
a town is not often bad than this affords of Florence. In 
addition, we gel the panorama of the valley and mountains, 
and the delicale lights and shades of the misty Apennines. 
Some of [lie laller I rank among the best things in their way 
that 1 have seen. These mountains are generally to l>e dis- 
tinguished from the lower ranges of the Alps, or those whose 
elevation comes nearest to ihcir own, hy a softer and more 
sunny hue, which is often rendered dreamy and indolent by 
the sleepy haziness of the atmosphere. Indeed, everything in 
these regions appears to invite to contemplation and repose 
at this particular season. There is an admixture of the sa- 
vage and the refined in the ragged ravines of the hills, the 
villas, the polished town, the cultivated plain, the distant and 
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chestnut-covered peaks, the costumesi the songs of the pea- 
sants, the Oriental olive, the monasteries and churches, that 
keeps the mind constantly attuned to poetry. 

The songs of Tuscany are often remarkable. There is one 
air in particular that is heard on every key, used to all sorts 
of words, and is in the mouth of all the lower classes of both 
sexes. The soldier sings of war to it, the sailor of storms and 
seas, the gallant of his adventures, and the young girl of her 
love. The air is full of melody, a requisite of all popular 
music, while it has the science and finish of a high school, 
and is altogether superior to anything of the kind which ymi 
might fancy in use by the same classes of society at home. It 
is withal a little wild, and has a la rai lal la to it, that just 
suits the idea of heartiness, which is perhaps necessary, for 
the simplicity of such a thing may be hurt by too much so- 
phistication. 

I first heard this air in the town, at a particular hour every 
evening. On inquiry, I found it was a baker^s boy singing it 
in thestreets, as he dispensed his cakes. I qfien hear it, as I 
sit in my belvedere, rising from among the vines or olives, on 
different heights : sometimes it is sung in falsetto, sometimes 
in deep bass, and now and then in a rich contr^alto. Walk- 
ing to Bellosguardo, the other day, I heard it in a vineyard 
in the latter key, and getting on a stone that overlooked the 
wall, I found it came from a beautiful young contadina, "who 
was singing of love as she trimmed her vines: disturbed by 
my motions, she turned, blushed, laughed, hid her face, and 
ran among the leaves. « 

This is not the only music I get gratis. One of the narrow 
lanes separates my end of the house from the church of St. 
Illario and the dwelling of the priest. From the belvedere, 
which communicates with my own room, we have frequent 
passages of civility across the lane with the good old cutato^ 
who discusses the weather and the state of the crops with 
unction. The old man has some excellent figs, and our cook 
having discovered it, lays his trees under contribution. And 



Iioic i will rccoid what I conccivo lo be iLe very pcrfeclioD of 
opicuriiiin, or rallicr of liislu, in llic mailer of ealing. A single 
frcsli fig, OS a cuiieclivc aflorlliesoup, I hold lo bo one of those 
sublime [miclica ofort, ihat arc oHcner discovercil by accident, 
llian by the invcbli gal ions ofknowledge. I do uul mean that 
I have even llic equivocal merit of lliiH accidental discovery, 
for I wait told the secret, and 1 beheve Fi-encli ingenuity had 
got pretty near it already, in the way of the melons, liut no 
melon ib like n iig; nor will a French fig, certainly not a Pa- 
m lig, answer the purpoiie nt all. It must be such a lig as 
one gelH in Italy. At I'aris you are always offered a glass of 
Madeira after ihoBOup, (he only one taken at tabic; but it is 
a pilil'ut substitute for )1ie lig. After communicating (his im- 
provement on human liappineBa, let me add that it Is almost 
destnidivfi of the pleasiure derived from the first, lo take a 
sucund. Onv siiinll, green-coaled, fresh fig, is the precise point 
of gastronomic felicity in this respect. 

Uul the good cvrnli', liUhide.s his figs, has a pair of uneasy 
bells in liis cliurch luwer, which are exactly forty-three feel 
from my cars, and which invariably ring in pairs six or cigbl 
times daily. There ato matins, noon-lide, angelua, vespers, 
and heaven knows wlial, regularly; to say nothing ofextra- 
masses, clirislenlngs, TimcrBls, and weddings. Tlie efTect of 
llie bells is often delightful when heard in the distance, for 
(hey are ringing all over the valley and on the heights, njorn- 
ing, noun, and night; but these are too near. .Still, I g«t, 
now and tlien, rare (ouches of the plcturesijue from this prox- 
imity III llie church. The roiiliiifiiii assemble in ibeir cos- 
tumes beneath my belvedere, and 1 have an exellent opportu- 
nity of overlooking, and overhearing them loo. 

The IJiiiiuii TiisfUiiii applies rather to the people of the 
towns than lo the rural pi>piiltition, I fancy; fur these worthy 
peasants speak a bar>h/'rf. '("'«. Walking in sight of the (Jnomo 
lately with a gentleman of Florence, I desired bim to put a 
question to a group of peasants; and 1 found that, while he 
was pcrfevlly understood, he had great difficulty in uaderetaad- 
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iog them. The aspinuted words of Florence itself are waU 
known to all who fa^ve been in Italy. We had a droll proof 
of Ibis jnat before we left the town ; fpr desiring my'man to 

give onr address to a shopkeeper, he gave, ^41 Signor 

H€ua BUuuok, via del Hohomero.^ * 

One of the most picturesque of our relations with the church 
arises from the funerals. Lounging in the deri^alsbelvedere 
latdy, we saw torches gleanung in a distant lane. Presently 
the sounds of die funeral song reached us ; and these gra- 
dually deepened, until we had the imposing and solemn chant 
for the dead, echoing between our own wajls, as if in the 
nave of a churdi. It is necessary to witness such a scene to 
appreciate its beauty, on a still and dark night, beneath an 
Italian sky. 

In one of tbe dreamy walks that I take in company with a 
Florentine, I strolled near a league along the roai lb Rome. 
Theeountry is broken ; the road winding among naked and 
abrupt hills, that constantly remind me of the scenery that 
one usually finds attached to subjects painted from H<rfy 
Writ* On a smdl bit of table-land, that rises in one of the 
valleys, is^a Carthusian convent ; and finding oursdves be^ 
neath its walls, my companion proposed entering. 

The ascent was easy, and the outer gate open. We saw 
no one, but, following a carriage way that resembled the ap- 
proach to ad ancient castle, we soon reached the door that 
communicates with the cloisters. Here we accidentally met 
with a lay brother, who amused himself with cooking for the 
worthy fathers, and our application for admissibn was favour- 
ably, but silently received. Tbe place was the image of so- 
litude and silenee ; not a soul besides the lay brother was 
visible, and even he soon disappeared. 

You may imagine the effect of strolling through vast, 
tenantless, echoing, monastic cloisters, corridors and halls, on 
a sleepy Italian day, grateful for the shade and coolness, but 
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wonderinf; for whom these vast edifices* were constructed. 
We positively entered, remained an hour, and left this struc- 
ture without seeing a soul but the lay brother. The gales 
were open, apparently, for all who chose to enter ; the chapel, 
sacristy, and cloisters were all accessible, not a door or a gate 
requiring the hand, and yet no one was visible. We departed 
as we had ^ome ; and (he only evidence we had that there 
was a fraternity within, was to he found in a list of the fathers 
who were to perform certain masses, which was suspended 
in (he chapel, and on which the priests were all designated 
by the Latin abbreviation Dom. or Dovimvx. As we re- 
turned along (he highway, however, a Carthusian, dressed in 
his white robe, was seen mendin;; a pen at a window of his 
small tenement : for each father has a tiny house to himself, 
with a garden and yard ; (he rules requiring that they shall 
live separately, and deny themselves, as much as may be, the 
coml'orls and solace of speech. These habitations form a 
court, all opening on the cloisters, of which they compose, in 
fact, the several sides. A covered gallery makes the usual 
means of intercourse witiiin, while the distinct character of 
the structures is only apparent from without. The gardens 
he between the small houses, or apartments. 
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The great Tiorentine fCte was celebrated a short time since. 
One of the ceremonies is so peculiar, that it may amuse you 
(o have a short account of it. There arc several consider- 
able squares in the (own, but the largest is that of Santa Ma- 
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rta NoiNdla. At the festival of St. John, who is the* patron 
aaiiit of the cityt an imitation of the anqient chariot-races is 
held in this square, which affords the most space. The games ^ 
are called the corn dei cocchi. There are two small obelisks 
on opposite extremitieiF of the sqpare^ and the temporary dr-. 
CBS is constructed by their means. A cord is stretdbed from 
one to the other ; a sort 6f amphitheatre is formed by scaffold- 
ings around the wholci the. royal and diplomatic boxes being 
prepared near the goal. As there is much scenic painting, a 
good parade of guards both hoi*se and foot, a well-dressed 
population^ and a background of balconies garnished by ta- 
pestry and fine women, to say nothing of rOofir and chimneys, 
the general efl6ct is quite imposing. 

The falling off is in the chariots. The ancient vehicle was 
small and Jiad but two wheds ; whereas these were large and 
ciumsyj had four wheels, and unusually long and straffing 
perdies, — an invention to keep them from upsetting. In 
other respects the form was preserved, and the charioteers 
were in costume. 

Four chariots, to use the modem language, entered for the 
race. The start was pretty fair, and the dbtance twice round 
the obelisks. If you ask me for the effect, I shall tell you that, 
apart from the appliances, — such as the court, the guards, the 
spectators and the dresses, and perhaps I might add t^e turns, 
-^)ne may witness the same any fine evening in New York, 
between two drunken Irish cartmen who are on their way 
home. There was certainly a little skill manifested at the 
turns, and it was easy to see that betting should have been 
on the outside chariot ; for those nearer to the obelisks were 
obliged to go considerably beyond them before they could 
come round, while the one farthest from the poles just cleared 
them. This outside chariot won the race, the charioteer hav- 
ing the sagacity not to make hb push before the last turn. 

After the chariot-races, we had the corso dei barberi^ or 
a race between barbs. The horses were without riders, and 
the track was the longest street of the town. To this amnse- 
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menl evarjr one who could went in a carriage, ani the corso 
oF vehicles was much the most inleresliBg pari of the exhibi- 
tion. Two lines are made, and the coaches move in opposite 
directions through (he same street, on a walk. Of course, 
everybody sees everybody, — and pretty often the somebodies 
see nobodies, for the mania to make one on these occasions is 
so strong, that half (he artisans are abroad in carriages, as 
well as their betters. The royal equipages moved in the line, 
the same as that of (be milliner. Wben we were well tired 
of looking at each other, the grand duke went into a gallery 
prepared for him, and tbe race was run. The latter does not 
merit a syllable ; but so strong is tbe rage for sporting, that I 
heard some Englishmen betting on the winner. 

But the arausemenia of the evening were really fine. They 
consisted of fireworks and illuminations, besides an odd scene 
on the river. It is only for n few of the summer months 
that the " Silver Arno" deserves its rcpnialion ; for I scarcely 
know a more turbid or dingy stream during the period of 
high water. Indeed, it brings doivn with it from the moun- 
tains so much yellow earth, that " Golden Arno" would better 
express its tint. But, at this season, it is placid and silvery. 
Care has been taken (o make it a river all the year round, ia 
the town at least, by raising a dam just at the suburbs, which 
causes the water to fill the bed between the quays even in the 
dry months. Below this dam, it would be possible for an 
active man, aided by a Icaping-stalT, to Jump across the chan- 
nel. This is the common character of the Italian rivers, which, 
fed by the mountains, are turbulent torrents in the winter, 
and ribands of water in the hot months. Many are absolutely 
dry in mid-suraracr. 

We were kindly invited to witness the ffite on the Arno, 
from the palace of the Comic de St. Leu, the windows of 
which overlook the river. The parly was small, but it con- 
tained several members of the Bonaparte family. Among 
others was the Cdmtesse de Survilliers, op, a name she is 
better known by, la R-'ine Julie; and that fine young man 
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the Prinat NtpoleoDi with his wife, the PriooeiNi Charlotte, 
80 well kBOwn in America. The Prince and Princess of 
Mnsignano, with their children, made up the family party. 

I believe I have not spoken to you of the Oomte de St. 
Leu. He is one of tbi handsomest tnen of his age I have 
ever met with ; but it is the beauty of expression more than 
of featnres, though the latter are noble and regular. * I can 
scarcely recall a more winning countenance ; and his manner^ 
though calm and dignified, is kind and unpretending. I 
should think his stature materially above that of Napoleon, 
thou(^ he is not of more than the middle height, and his 
figure it compact and square. ^ The CSomte de Survilliers is 
short, inclining to fat, and, 'though rather handsome, parti- 
cularly aa to expres«on, U not by any means so striking in 
appeanoMe' aa his brother. The Prince of Oanino (Lucien) 
is taller than either, thin, and has a decided Italian counte- 
nance, one that is shrewd, quick, and animated. The Prince 
de MoBtfiirt (Jerome) is abort and slight, and resembles his 
br%|dier Lnden more than the others. He is said to have 
most of the expression of Napdeob ; but 1 should think, 
judging from the busts and likenesses, that Louis has most of 
the noble outline of the Emperor. The whole family, so far 
as I have kno^n them, are certainly very intellectual and 
weU-infehned. The Comte de St. Leu lives here in a* good 
style; havfaig a fine villa, where I 4Idc^ lately, and this 
palace in the town, which is altogether suited to his rank 
and past liiew He is styled **your majesty'* by those around 
him, as was the Ck>untes8 of Survilfiers ; and a little, though 
not mndb, of the etiquette of royalty is maintained in his inter- 
course with otheriii* 

* Jottpli hat takM tt» llUe of SnrvilUert tton a snuiU Tillage on the eatata 
of Morfontaiaa, which ivaa oiea his proparty. Louis gets that of St. Leu alao 
Aram an estate. His wife, Hortense, is styled the Duchess of St. Leu^ while ha 
tojoanad the Ooont. LselaB haa heen created Prince of Canino, by the Pope ; 
•ad hia aldeat aon, Chaflaa, baa obtained the title of Prince of Musignano, in 
Um same manBer. Javonia baa haan created Prince of Montfort, by his brothar- 
ii-tevr, Hie Kiag of Bsftria. Joseph has no son, but two daoghtera,— the 
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As for the f^te, it consisted of a display of boats, with a 
multitude of coloured paper lanterns. Tlie former were 
filled Willi company, and as they Hoated about, with their 
lights and music, they made both a sinjjulai' and a pleasing 
exhibition. There were extremely fine lirewoiks on one of 
the bridges, which lerminaled the amusements. One sees 
the influences of climate in the Italian fireworks generally, 
which are brilliant beyond comparison. On returaing to 
the villa St. lilarlo, we found that the dome of the cathedral 
was illuminated ; and you may judge of the effect produced 
by showing the outlines of so noble a piece of architecture 
at night, by the aid of artificial and well-disposed lights. It 
looked like a line-engraving of fire. 

Notwithstanding the constant practice»of men, one is con- 
stantly surprised at the ignorance of the commonest laws of 
philosophy that is betrayed on such occasions. I have often 
seen, the gardens of the Tuileries illuminated, when the 
torches have been placed on the pedestals of the statues, hut 
in plain view ; the eye necessarily taking in the flame, to the 
exclusion of all the minor light. Were these torches con- 
cealed in a way to exclude them from the view, while their 
rays fell on the statuary, — a thing easily enough done, — the 

Princess Muaignniio, anil Ihc PrincesH Cbarlottc, the ^\'i(laW ol' hef cousin 
Napoleon, Ihc eldest son or Loui:^. Luciea has laaDy ctiildren, by OitTereat 
wives. Of these Ihe writer Las seen the Prince of Musignano, the Princeaa 
Hercohini, the Princess Gabrielli, Lady Dudley Stuart, and Mrs. Bunaparte 
Wyse. Jerome has several children, — one by Misa Patterson, and the other* 
by the Princess of Wnrlenil)erg. The family is generally distingaished for 
Ebilitles, Madame Mere was a slight attenuated old lady, wilh little re- 
mains (If beauty, when seen by the writer (the winter of 1829-30,) except 
fine blatk ejcs. It may be true that she had the ialentg of the race; but, 
in several interviews, she did not maoifest it. A good mother, and, under 
her peculiar circumstances, an energetic one, she certainly was; but, 
beyoud this, it is probable ber reputation was factitious. She possessed a 
hust of her husband that was strictly Bonapartean, uot one of her sons 
bearing any malcrial resemblance to herself. In any ordinary aitualion 
she would have pa5se<l for a respectable country lady, — one who came so 
lately into the great world as not to have at:i|uircd its usages, or Us appear- 
ance. Her French was Jlalian, and her Italian far from good. She was 
quiet, simple, and totally without pretension, however,— in short, matAirlf- 
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effect would hi infinitely more agreeable, though pertei^ 
lesB vulgarly flaring, I remember to have once beheld a 
drop scene, at a theatre, formed ef mirrors. . A flood of.light 
was on and near the stage, and, as a matter of course, the 
audience, instead of seeing itself when the curtain fell, as was 
the intention, had a glorious view of the reflection of a thou- 
sand lamps and candles 1 Had the lights been so disposed, in 
the boxes, as to illuminate the audience, while they were not 
seen from the stage, the desired effect would have been pro- 
duced. Franldin, speaking of some of the coarse contrivances of 
French industry, pithily remariu, that '*a respectable iiultiicl 
would be better than such a reawn P^ * 

Still, the illuminations of architecture are usually good, 
and I remember one particular thing at Paris, that is quite 
unrivalled in its way. The H6tel of the Legion of Honour is 
the ancient H6tel de Salm, of which Jefferson speaks so much 
in praise, in his letters. It is a low building, though a very 
pretty one ; and on the occasion of the great ffttes it is the 
practice to raise a tall spar from the roof, and to hoist at it an 
imitation of the star of the order, formed by coloured lamps* 
This star, seen on a dark night, shining^ as it were, in the 
heavens, is, in its way, the prettiest thing I know. 

We have also had the Corpus Domini, which is the great 
Catholic f(ftte of the year. The royal family walked in the 
: procession, as usual ; and there was a parade of the Knights 
of St Stephen, in their robes, — an order of chivalry that, I 
believe, had some connexion with the suppression of the 
piracies of the barbarians from Africa. 

* OnapafticiiltroeoMioii Uie tvriter was invited to take a seat lot/A /A« 
critics^ in the ParkTItdiliB. As an interlude, two dancers exhibited, one 
in front of a large gilded firame that had gauze in it, and the other behind 
it ; the aim bmng to prodnoe the effect of reflection. Both backs and both 
faces being exhibited at the same time ; the writer, in his capacity of critic, 
felt himself bonnd to hiss ; whereupon he was himself incontinently hissed 
dogmii. What! tdl a New York corps of critics, that a man looking into a 
fftm did not see the back of his own head ! The writer merited.his casti- 
grtion, and seizes this occasion to admit how far he was behind the Maqbat- 
tanese philosopby. 

• e 
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The heal in July became intense, and we began 10 ibink of 
quilting Florence, where we had then been nearly nine 
months. I found the sun intolerable out of the shade ; and 
the hills, which render the valley cold in winter, have the 
eflfect of converting it into an oven in the suinmer. Accord- 
ingly, I announced an intenlion to depart, and soon Lad 
occasion to remark that birds of passage like ourselves have 
little hold on those we employ beyond iheJr gains. Two of 
ourFlorentine domestics conducted themselves in such a man- 
ner, as soon as they ascertained the day we were to quit the 
place, that 1 was compelled to discharge them ; and, as this 
occurred on the third day of their respective months, both 
demanded an entire month's wages ! This, you will perceive, 
was just doubly their time. I resisted, and gained both my 
causes ; and it is to be hoped that these people are the wiser 
for their defeat. 

A little occurrence that took place soon after our arrival 
in Florence is worthy to be related, as i( may serve to put 
other Americans on their guard, and to let yon understand 
the nature of European intrigues. We commenced house- 
keeping with a man-cook, a housemaid, and two footmen, 
with the Swiss maid whom we brought with us. One of the 
footmen was discharged for drunkenness, within a fortnight, 
and I did not think it worth while to fill his place. The 
other proved an excellent servant, but a great scoundrel. It 

was not long before A complained to me of the bills of 

the cook, which, on examination, turned out to be about 
double what they were at Paris, though Florence has a re- 
putation for cheapness. The housemaid, who was a Luc- 
chese woman, oEfered her services, and the man being 
discharged, she was promoted to the kitchen, and her place 
was otherwise filled. Her name was Uettina. 

About this time, a poor Neapolitan, who had fallen under 
the notice of A just before her confinement, came to re- 
turn her thanks for certain little comforts she had received. 
"You got the money I sent you?" asked A . "Si, 
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•ignort.'' — ''How much?*' — " Three paub, eadi lioieyiig- 
nora." — Now these three paub should have been ten pauby 
or a francescone each time, and Bettioa had been the mes- 
senger. On demanding an explanation, the newly-made cook 
admitted the fraud, giving as a reason for keeping back seven- 
tentbs of the money, that she thought it was too much for the 
Neapolitan. Notwithstanding thb flagrant der4iction, there 
was something so ncCtf in her confessions, that the woman 
was not discharged. But some dissatbfaotion caused A— — 
to change the milkman. A day or two after thb change, the 
milk for the coffee was found tQ be turned. Bettina was sent 
for, and she attributed it to the bad milk of the new milkman. 
When she went out, Luigi the footman quietly observed that 
he happened to have a little of the milk put away cold for the 
tea, and by setting it before the fire in the breakfast-room, we 
might soon ascertain whether it was really bad or not The 
experiment was made, and the milk proved to be good. Bet- 

« 

tina was again examined, and on my threatening to take her 
to the police, she confessed that the old milkman had bribed 
her io put vinegar in the new milk. Of coui^se she was now 
discharged. 

As Luigi had hitherto behaved perfectly well, and had 
gained a reputation by his expedient, hb counsel was attended 
to, and he was permitted to put a friend of his own into the 
kitchen. The explanation of the whole b as follows: — The 
man-cook, though o«/ of reason a rogue, was got rid of by a 
combination between Luigi and Bettina; Bettina next lost her 
place, by the management of Luigr, who reaped the advantage 
of hb intrigues, as I have afterwards learned, to the tune of 
about two hundred francesconi, beyond his wages. When he 
obtained hb discharge, he actually had the audacity to chasa 
my little son with a carving-knife, threatening to cut hb 
throat. He was paid hb wages regularly every month, and 
towards the close of the time half-monthly, at his own request, 
—an expedient to prevent stoppages, as I subsequently found, 
on account of hb fraudst — Aiid I owed him a dollar when he 
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was sent away. This he refused, claimlog len; and berore 
the cause was decided, he claimed his entice wages for ihe 
whole nine months, aflirming i had paid him nothing I In 
oilier respects he proved to be a thorough villain. 

I do not tell you this as a specimen of Tuscan or Italian 
character, but as a proof of the impositions to which strangers 
are liable. After an experience of nine months, I am disposed 
to think well of the Italians, who seem a kind, and who cer- 
tainly are a clever people; but the great throng of strangers 
in ibcso towns loosens llie ordinary social ties, by releasing the 
evil-disposed from many of the usual responsibilities. It may 
be taken as a general rule, I think, that travellers, unless great- 
ly favoured by circumstances, see the worst portion of every 
country; Ihe better classes, and the well-disposed, waiting to 
be sought, while those of tbe opposite character must seek ac- 
ijiiaintanccs and connexions where they are least known, and 
where it is easiest to practise Iheir deceptions. 



LETTER XI. 

Audience of Leave nitb the Grand Dukc.>— Joiirniy to Legboni. — Com- 
merciHl Towns and Capilals, — Warelioune for Slatuary. — The Port— 
VojiiE" "> Naples in a Gcnocae FeUitPj.— Elba.— A Mediterranean Qua- 
ranline.— Pof(o I'Vrrajo.— Napoleon and his House.— A Tarantula.— 
Jaland of Troas. — CivilJ Vctchia. — A lovely Night Scene off ihe Cam- 
pagna.— Tlie Pontine Marshes.— Gnlf of Gaiitn.— Bay of Naples. 

TiiF. time for quilling Elorcnce having arrived, I wrote to 
ask an audience of leave of the royal family. The answer 
was favourable, the grand duke naming thefotlowingmorning 
at tlie Pitli, and the grand duchess an hour a little later at 1 
Poggio Imperiate, a palace just without the walls, and in 
mmcdiate vicinity of. St. lilario. 

Ten was the hour at which i presented myself at thr 
in an ordinary morning-dress, wearing shoes instead ol .<«■ 
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I v/bb] shoi^n into an ante-chamber, ivhere I was desired to 
take a seat. A servant soon after passed through the room 
\vith a salver, bearing a chocolate-cup and a bit of toast, — a 
proof that his imperial highness had just been making a light 
breakfast. I was then told that the grand duke would re- 
ceive me. 

The door opened on a large room, shaped like a paralle- 
logrami which had the appearance of a private library, or ca- 
binet. There were tables, books, maps, drawings, and all the 
appliances of work. The library of the palace, however, is in , 
another part of the edifice, and contains many thousand vo- 
lumes, among which are some that are very precious, and 
their disposition is one of the most convenient, though not the 
most imposing as to show, of any library I know. 

The grand duke was standiug alone, at the upper end of a. 
long table that was covered by some drawings and plans of 
the Maremme^ a part of his territories in reclaiming which he 
is said to be just now much occupied. As I entered, he ad-. 
vanced and gave me a very civil reception. I paid my com- 
pliments, and made an offering of a book which I had caused 
to be printed in Florence. This he accepted with great polite- 
ness; and then he told me, in the simplest manner, that "his. 
wife" was so ill, she could not see me that morning. I had a 
book for her imperial highness also, and he sdd it might be 
left at the Pot^io Imperiale. 

As soon as these little matters were disposed of, the grand 
duke walked to a small round table, in a corner, near which 
stood two chairs, and, requesting me to take one, he seated 
himself in the other, when he began a conversation that lasted 
near an hour. The prince was, as before, very curious on 
the subject of America, going over again some of the old 
topics. He spoke of Washington with great respecti and evi- 
dently felt no hostility to him on account of his political 
career. Indeed, I could not trace in the conversation of the 
prince the slightest evidence of a harsh feeling, distrust, or 
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jealousy towards America; but, on the other hand, I thonght 
he was disposed to view us kindly,— a thing so imusual among 
political men in Europe as to be worthy of mention. He left 
on my mind, at this interview, the same impression of sim- 
phcily and integrity oFfeeling as at the other. 

lie observed (bat fewer Americans travelled now than for- 
merly, ho believed. So far from this, I told him, the number 
had greatly increased within the last few years. "I used (o 
see a good many," he answered, " but now I see but few," I 
was obhged to tell him, what is the truth,— that most of those 
who came to Europe knew little of courts, that they did not 
give themselves time to see more than the commoner sights, 
and that they were but indilferent courtiers. He spoke highly 
of our ships, several of which he bad seen at Leghorn, and on 
board of one or two of which he had actually been, 

I found him better informed than usual on the subject of our 
history; though, of course, many of his notions had the usual 
European vagueness. He seemed aware, fur instance, of the 
great difllcuity with which we had to contend in the revo- 
lution, for the want of the commonest munitions of war, such 
as arms and powder. He related an anecdote of Washington 
connected with this subject, with a feeling and spirit that 
showed his sympathies were on the right side of that great 
question, on whichever side his policy might have been. 

We had some couversation on the subject of the discovery 
of America, and I took the occasion to compliment him on 
there having been a Florentine concerned in that great enter- 
prise ; " but he did not seem disposed to rob Columbus of any 
glory on account of his own countryman, though he admitted 
that the circumstance in a degree connected his own town 
with the event. 

At length he rose, and I took my leave of him, after thank- 
ing him for the facihties that had been afforded me in Tuscany. 

■ AniericuB VeBputius. 
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When we separated, he went quietly to his maps; and as I 
turned at the door to make a parting salute, I found his eyes 
on the paper, as if he expected no soeh ceremony. 

Two or three days from this interview, we got into our 
carriages, aAer dinner, and went down the valley of the Amo 
at night, io avoid the intense heat of the days, which, Ame* 
rieans as we were, completely overcame us alL We reached 
the gates of Pisa just as the sun rose, and stopped a few hours 
to see the curiosities. 

By twelve we were completely mdted with the heat, and 
were glad to get into our comfortable seats in the carriages 
again s I say, carriages, for I had hired an extra conveyance 
at Florence, our little flock having increased too much in size, 
though not In numbers, to be conveniently put into one, as 
formerly. 

We were all in our comers, half sleeping, half waking, 
when, about five miles from Leghorn, the whole party revived 
as suddenly as people awake from a doze. We had passed 
into the current of the sea air, and it acted on our spirits like 
a bath. I have known these veins of invigorating humidity 
drawn along the coast almost as accurately as the sands, so 
that one did not feel them two hundred feet from the water; 
but on this occasion we met the salt air at least a mile from 
the sea, though I never knew the effect greater or more 
sudden. Even the horses appeared to feel it, for they began 
to trot merrily, and soon brought us to the door of the Locanda 
San Marco. 

The honest Scotchman who keeps this inn gave us a large 
airy apartment, whose windows overlook both the sea end the 
mountains ; two objects at which I never tire of gazing. As 
for the rest of the party, to whom the Mediteranean was en- 
tirely new, they had eyes for nothing else \ and really, for those 
who had now passed years excluded from any sea finer than 
the North Sea, the bright glittering blue expanse was an object 
to be gaied at To this was to be added die luxury of Italian 
fooDia at theeottpMeement of August) and| taking ell toga* 
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Iher, 1 do not remember a happier party than we were for the 
two or three days we remained in this inn. 

I have rrequenlly spoken of the difference between com- 
mercial (owns and capitals; adislinctionthat you, who never 
saw any other than towns of the latter class, will not readily 
comprehend, but which it is essential to know in order to un- 
derstand Europe. I had the same embarrassment on lirst 
coining to this hemisphere, forit is quite comuLOD here to speak 
of our towns as being purely commtrciut. A short expe- 
rience, however, has shownmesomuch, that there is nothing 
I now perceive sooner, or which strikes me with greater force, 
than the peculiarities of these places that are entirely devoted 
to trade. If you ask me what these peculiarities are beyond 
the outward signs of commerce, 1 shall answer, a certain ab- 
sence of taste, a wantof leisure and of tone; a substitution of 
bustle for elegance, care for enjoyment, and show for reODC- 
ment. Leghorn and Marseilles have betrayed these visible 
signs of their pursuits more particularly after a long residence 
in Florence; though neither of these towns is so obnoxious to 
the charge as any one of our own large maritime towns. I 
think, however, that all our own great towus, while they are 
unquestionably provincial, as any one will allow who has lived 
in a real capital, have also many of the distinctive marks of 
the belter towns of Europe that these have not. When a 
European speaks of New York as a provincial town, defer to 
his greater experience (unless he happen to be cockney); for, 
rely on It, such is the character and appearance of your|Gotham. 

Walking through the streets of Leghorn, a shop filled with 
statuary, Venuses, Apollos, and Bacchantes caught my eye, 
and I had the curiosity to enter. If I was struck with admi- 
ration on lirst visiting the tribune of the gallery of Florence, 
I was still more so here. On inquiry, I found that this was a 
warehouse that sent its goods principally to the English and 
American markets : 1 dare say Russia, too, may come in for 
a share. Where the things were made I do not know, though 
probably at Carrara ; but I question if any man would have 
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the impudeiioe to display such objects in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the collections that confhin the originak. Grosser 
caricatures were never fabricated :*mtlenuated Nymphs and 
Veniises, domsy Herauleses, hobbledehoy Apollos, and grin- 
ning Faunsj composed the treasures. The quantity of the stuff 
h|id evidently been consulted, and, I dare say, the Medicean 
beauty has lost many a charm for the want of more marble. 
• The day^afterour arrival, we were refreshed with a de- 
lightful sea-breeze ; a luxury, after being heated in Florence 
from April to August, that must be enjoyed to be appreciated. 
Lean only liken Philadelphia to the latter town in this respect. 
On visiting the port, I found-only one American, though three 
lay in. the. roads. Time was, when thirty would have been a 
trifle; There were ten Englishmen behind the mole, and a 
good many Sardinians lay scattered about the harbour. Of 
Tuscans there were but few, and these all small. Three 
Russians were laid up on account of the war with Turkeyl 
They were fine-looking ships, however. Rowing under the 
bows of the Yankee, I found one of his people seated on the 
windlass, playing on the flute; as cool an act of impudence as 
can well be imagined for a Massachusetts-man to practise in 
Italy.^ 

I inquired for a conveyance to Naples, and the result was 
my engaging a Genoese felucca, for one hundred francesconi, 
for my owa exclusive use. This vessel was about thirty tons 
burthen, and of beautiful mould. She was decked, and had 
a hold, but no cabin. In lieu of the latter, the quarter-deck, 
with the exception of a small space aft for the play of the 
tiller, &c. and a narrow gangway on each side, was covered 
with a painted tarpaulin, having a rounded roof like the tilt of 
a waggon, stretched ,on large hoops : the space beneath was 
sujfficiently large, and as the covering was ample, and -high 
enough to walk undei*, it gave us a room far preferable to one 
below. She was latine-rigged, carrying two saib of that 
description, and a jib. This little craft had a complement of 

ten men I I have myself been one of eleven, hands, officers 

•if 
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included, lo navigate a sliip of near tbree liuadred (odb across 
the Atlantic Ocean ; and what is more, we often reefed lop- 
sails with the watch.' 

Having engaged the felucca, we passed another day in 
gazing at the tiazy Apennines, whose lights and shadows, par- 
ticularly the noble piles that buttress the coast to the north- 
ward, rendered them pictures to study; and in driving aloog 
the low land that lies bclween the sea and Monte Hera, where 
we fairly rioted in the pleasures of the cool breezes. But the 
entire noithern shore of this luxurious sea, in summer, is one 
scene of magairicent nature, relieved by a bewitching softn^s, 
such as perhaps no other portion of the globe can equal. I 
can best liken it to an extremely line woman, whose stalel in ess 
and beauty are relieved by the eloquent and speaking expres- 
sion of feminine sentiment. 

The next day, at noon, we embarked, and took posses- 
sion of our new lodgings. The wheels had been taken 
from the carriage, and the body of the vehicle was placed 

athwart the deck, so as lo form a forward bulk-head. W 

had the interior for a slate-room. Roberto was put Into the 
hold. There were tarpaulin curlains at both extremities of 
the lilt, and by the aid of a few counterpanes we subdivided 
the intei'ior as much as was necessary. Each person had a 
mattress at night, which prett y well covered the deck ; while, 
piled on each other, they made comfortable sofas during the 
day. A table, eight or ten chairs, with a few trunks and 
stools, completed the furniture. Ot course, we had the neces- 
sary articles of nourishment and refreshment, which our own 

* The present Conimodore , when a young man, commanded a mef- 

chanl Bhip for a sborl lime. On one occaeion, inward bouni!, llie yellow fever 
broke out in the vessel. Most or Ihc orew died; and all on hoard, with 
the exception of the young captain, had the diaeaae. The tasks or tending 
the sick and of taking care of the ship consequently fell on the latter. Ue 
cooked, nursed, made and shortened sail, managed the hcha, and, after 
several dajs of Bevere labour, brought liis yessel safely up lo the Hook. 
What ia more extraordinary, he twice reduced the canvass to reefed top- 
Bails, and spread it to the royals. Of course, he brought everything to the 
windlass. 
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tervaiilt prepared* I nerer dared to lolk at the kitohen, but 
I dare lay it Vaa quite as eleao aa that we had left at 
Florence. 

With this outfit, then/ the little Bella Oenovesa* ^oi her 
anchor, with a light wind at north-west, about five in the 
afternoon, and began to turn out of the harbour. In half an 
hour we had made three or four stretches, which enabled us 
to weather the head of the mole, when we stood to the south* 
ward| with flowing- sheets. 

By eiaminingthe map, you will perceive that out' course lay 
between a succession of islands and the main, in the south- 
easierif direction^ Of these islands 6oi*gona and Capri^ 
iiillfim si|^t on quitting the port, and our first object was 
ItfyM^fti'Ottgh, what here is called, the canal of Elba; a 
sti^rtJpirMtween that island and the head-land, or cape of 
nombino. The wind was so light that our progress was 
slow ; and when we took to our mattresses, Leghorn was 
but two or three leagues behind us. 

On turning out nest morning, early, I found the fducca 
close hauled, beating up for the channel, with a fresh breeae 
at the southward. The brown mountains of Elba formed the 
back-ground to windward; Porto Ferrajo lying about two 
leagues from us, directly on our weather-beam.'; The prospeot 
of beating through the pass, against the lively little sea, whidi 
would be certain to get up, was not pleasant to the ladies; 
and I ordered the padrone to tack, and stretch in under the land. 

We fetched in just beneath the cliiF, or promontory, that 
forms the north-eastem extremity of the town of Porto Fer- 
rajo, a rocky eminence of some elevation. It was crowned by 
the government house, which had been the palace of Napoleon 
during his insular reign. My object bad been to get into 
smooth water, by making a lee ; but this near view of a place 
so celebrated was too tempting to be resii^ted, and I determined 
to beat up into the bfiy, even if we should run out again with- 



,\ * His beautiful GenoeM. 
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out ancbDi'lDg. This bay is several miles deep, and at its 
mouth near a league wide; the iaad being cluctly niounlaiu 
and cofes. Tbe promontory, on which stands ibe town, 
makes a bend on its inner side, like the curve vf a book ; and 
lliis, aided a lillle by some ariificial works, forms a beautiful 
and secure little barbour, of which the entrance Is towards 
the head of ibe bay, the water being everywhere deep, with 
bold shores. 

By ten o'clock we had weathered the mouth of the little 
haven, and (he wind still conlinuing foul, I determined to run 
in and anchor. This was accordingly done, and 1 had called 
to a boat to cotne and put us on shore, when the padrone 
announced the appalling news of (here being a quarantine of 
fifteen days between lilba and Kaples! We immediately 
hauled out of the harbour, and onlywaited to breakfast, before 
we went to sea again. While discussing this meal on deck, the 
padrone was discussing matters with a brother of the craft, 
on board another felucca; and he came to me to say, that, 
though there was a quarantine of lifteen days between Elba 
and INaples, there was none at all between the Roman states 
and Tuscany, or the Itoman states and Naples; and that, by 
running into Civit^ Vecchia, we might get clean bills of health, 
and all would be plain sailing. — -So much for a Mediterranean 
quarantine! I accepted (he terms, and we landed. 

Porto Verrajo is a small crowded town, populous for ils 
size, containing five thousand souls, lying on the acclivity on 
the inner side of the promontory. It is pretty well fortified, 
though the works are old, it being walled, and having two little 
citadels, or forts, on the heights. It was garrisoned by five 
hundred men, they told me; and there were two hundred 
galley-slaves kept in the place. The town was clean enough, 
the streets having steps, or narrow terraces, by which we as- 
cended the hills. 

The arrival of a parly of slangers created a sensation; for, 
with the exception of the brief interruption of the presence of 
Napoleon, there are few more retired spots in Europe than 
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this. We weirt to ibe best inn, whi<jb J^|^ the imposing title 
of the Quattri Jfazwni. It was far (rom bad, and it gave us 
a reasonably good dinner; and furthermore, it promised ns 
four beds and a sofa, should ^ei pass the night there. The 
art of colouring the bricks of the floors has not f eached this 
inn; for the room in which we dined had a sofa and seven 
mirrors, while the floor was of coarse, dirt-coloured bricks, 
full of holes. Ireland and America are not the only Countries 
in which discrepancies in style occur. In short, England is 
the only country where they do not ; and even in England 
there is something inappropriate, in seeingf three or four 
powdered lackeys^ and a well-appointed equipage, before the 
door of a mean, dingy town-house of bricks, With three or 
four windows in front, and quite destitute of 'all architectural 
taste. 

I had some conservation with the people of the house con-* 
cerning their late sovereign. Napoleon arrived in the evening, 
and remained in the frigate until next day. One of his first 
acts was to send for the oldest kqpwn flag used by Elba, and 
this he Caused to be hoisted on the forts; a sign of indepen- 
dency. He was not much seen in the town, though he often 
rode onton horseback, and a carriage-road around the head of 
the bay was pointed out as his work. 

We found it so agreeable to be on a spot io which travellers 
do not resort, that, I think, the felucca would have been dis- 
chai^ed, and we should have remained on this island two or 
three months, had good accommodations offered. There were 
also some hints of malaria that did not encourage this notion. 

While at the inn, I saw what the Italians call a tarantula : 
not a spider, but the lizard which bears this name. Perhaps 
nine-tenths of the Italians fancy the bite of this animal mortal ; 
though it cannot bite at all, I believe. It is a perfectly inof- 
fensive lizard, living on insects, and is found in America, 
where no one everj^rs of its poison. It is, however, a most 
disgusting-looking object; which is probably the reason it 
bears 00 bad a name.^^ The scorpion of Italy, also, is not in 
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favour. We found several at St. Illario, but tbey are not daa- 
gerous in this latitude; the sting being about as bad as the bile 
of a spider. Both these animals are held in great respect by 
ordinary travellers; IMr Carter, among others, dwelling on 
their honurs. This amiable and well-intentioned man saw 
more important tilings through quite as mistaken a medium. 

After dinner we walked up to the head of the promontory 
to see the bouse of Napoleon. It stands conspicuously, is low 
and small, being composed of a main body and two wings, 
showing a front, in all of len windows. The entire length may 
have been ninety feel, or a little less ; but the other dimen- 
sions were not on a proportionate scale. It was now inhabited 
by the governor of the island, and we could not obtain admis- 
sioD, as he was at dinner. Near this building is another, that 
stands on the street, against the acclivity, and which has a 
belter air, as to comfort. It has but one principal story, but 
it showed liftecn windows in a row. This was the bouse oc- 
cupied by Madame Mere, we were told. 

We might have lingered longer on this height, which over- 
looks the sea, but I found the wind blowing fresh from the 
Dorlh-wcst, which was as fair as could be desired. Hurrying 
down to the port, I directed the felucca to be got under way. 
This order was a commencement of the difTicullies of Me- 
diterranean navigation. I was covered with protestations of 
the impossibility of putting to sea in such weather, blowing as 
it did. At this 1 laughed, telling my padrone that I was an old 
sailor myself, and was not to be imposed on in this manner. 
The wind was fair, and we could make a lee behind Elba in 
an hour if we found too much sea; but to this he would not 
listen. 1 then pointed to the females, and asked him if he were 
not ashamed to pretend fear, when they wished to go to sea. 
This touched his pride a little, and, after a good deal ol 
wrangling, I got him out of the port, just as the sun was 
setting. 

We found the wind fresh outside, but as fair as could be 
wished. Our course was to double the eastern end of the is- 
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land, wheM tbire wag a narrow passagt betwMi it Md a 
small rodcy islat, the place of which Napoleon is aaid to bava 
taken poiiepiion with a eorporars guard, as soon as be was 
established. It was a dependency of the new empire. This 
act of his has been laughed at, and is <^ted as a proof of his 
passion fi^r conquest $ but it strikes me as more probable that 
he did it to prevent an unpleasant neighbourhood. The insig- 
nificance of the spot had caused it to be overlooked in the 
treaty by which his sovereignty over Elba bad been retained, 
and it belonged to him only by consiructian. Political con^ 
structions are iiseful to the managing; and as it is probable he 
already meditated the events of 1816 in 1814, it was a tnea- 
sure of foretbought to occupy a spot that might otherwise have 
proved embarrassing in the possession of spies. 

When I pointed to this passage to leeward, the padrone 
pointed to the sky to windward. There was a lively sea on, 
hut the little felucca skimmed it beautifully. The people, how- 
ever, began to murmur, and A " begging that we might 

have no difficulty, they were permitted to take their own 
eourse, which was to run aJOimi we slreight, under the lee 
of PiombittO, where we anchored at nine. 

At day*light next day, the wind being still fair, but very 
light, we got under way, and stood to the southward, having 
lost at least forty miles of our run, by stopping in at Piombino. 
About eight, the wind came ahead, and We made several 
stretdias, nntil ten, when it fell calm. There was a small 
rocky islet, about a mile from us, and we swept the felucca 
up to It, and anchored in a little sandy bay. The padrone said 
this island was called TroM^nft contained about thirty acres, 
; being a high roi^ with a little shrubbery, and it was sur- 
mounted by an ancient ignd ruiniil watchrtower. 

We landed and explored the country. Our arrival gave 
the ahutn to some thousands of gulls, and other marine birds, 
who probably bad not been disturbed before for years. 

W— r* updertook to ascend to the tower, — an exploit that 
was more eaisilv adiieved than the descent was effected. He 
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found it the rcmaiDS of a walch-towcr, of which this coast has 
hiiDdreds, erected aa a protection against the invasions of the 
Barbary corsairs. The sight of such objects brouglit the for- 
mer condition of these seas vividly to the mind. Wilh one 
coast peopled by those who were at the head of civilisation, 
and the other by ibosc that were just civilized enough lo be 
formidable, constant warfare, the habils of slavery, and the 
harem, one can understand the uses of all these towers. Dif- 
ficulties existing between France and Algiers just at this mo- 
ment, several of our French acijuaintances had tried to per- 
suade us there was danger in even making this little voyage; 
and when a( Marseilles, lately, I witnessed the departure of a 
brig, which was accompanied by the prayers of hundreds, her 
sailing having been actually delayed some time on the same 
account! The impression of the risks must have been strong, 
to prove so lasting. As to the tower on the little island, it could 
only have been used as a look-out to give notice of the ap- 
proach of corsairs, and as a protection to tliecoasters, for the re 
were no people to take refuge in it. 

The north wind made at noon, and we embarked. We had 
a good run for the rest of llie day, at the distance of a league 
or two, from a coast lower than common, off which there 
were many islets, and some banks ofsand visible. The channel 
lay near one of the latter, which might have offered some 
danger, had wo stood on the previous night. The padrone 
pointed to it with exultation, asking me how I should have 
liked lo be laid on it in the dark. 1 pointed into the offing, 
and inquired, in turn, it there were not water enough Tor the 
Bella Genovesa between the sands and Monte Christo, a small 
island that was dimly visible lo the westward, and which lies 
about half way between Corsica and the main. My Genoese 
shrugged Ids shoulders as he muttered, " As if one would like 
lo be out there, in a little felucca, in a mistrail!" It was quite 
obvious this fellow was no Columbus. 

Just before sunset we came up wilh a high headland that 
looked like an island, but which in fact was Monle Argenlaro ; 
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a peninsula connected with the continent by a low spit oFsand. 
Behind it lies one of the best harbours for small craft in Italy, 
and the town of Orbitelio. Directly abreast of it, and at no 
great distance, are several small islands, and we took the 
course between them. This was delightful navigation, at the 
close of a fine day in August, with a cool north wind, and in 
such a sea. We ran so near the mountain as to discern the 
smallest objects, and were constantly changing the scene. On 
this headland I counted seven watch-towers, all in sight at 
the same moment, ana all within the space of a league or two. 
Including Elba, we must have seen and passed this day, in a 
run of about twenty miles, some twenty islands. 

The wind died away with the disappearance of the sun, and 
when we took to the mattresses it was a flat calm. I was 
awoke next moiming by the creaking of the yards; and rising, 
I found we were working up to Givitit Vecchia, with a foul but 
light wind, — a business we had beei^ engaged in nearly all 
night. The Roman coast commenced as soon as we were 
clear of Argentaro, and we were now stretching in towards it, 
approaching within half a mile. It was low; and the watch- 
towers, better constructed than common, — a sort of martello 
tower, — were so near each other as completely to sweep the 
beach with their guns. They appeared so wdl, that I attribut- 
ed them to Napoleon, but the padrbne affirmed they were 
constructed a long time since. 

Civitk Vecchia soon became distinctly visible. It lies around 
a shallow co\e, with an artificial basin within it, and a mole 
stretching athwaf t the mouth of the cove. There is good 
holding-ground oB the mole, and against easterly or north- 
easterly weather a good roadstead, but not much better than 
is to be found anywhere else oh the west side of the boot. At 
ten we doubled the mole and ran into the port, where we found 
about fifty vessels, principally feluccas. 

We landed and went to an inn, a miserable place at the 
best. Here we ordered breakfast ; but the coffee, almost al- 
ways bad in Italy, is getting to be worse as we proceed south. 
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though better ia the large towna flt the Eouth thaa in the smalt 
ones at the north. There was no milk, and even lish was diffi- 
cult to be had. 

Civith Vecchia is small, but not dirty. Ihere is an ancient 
moic, and a basin that once conlainfd Roman gallics. The 
bronze rings hy which tlicy made fast to the quays still re- 
main I To my surprise 1 was told there was an American 
consul here. He proved to bo a consular agent, appointed 
by the consul at Home ; and I found him in a shop weighing 
some sugar, with a cocl<ade in his hat as large as a small plain. 
He was civil and useful, however, for he obtained oui- pass- 
ports, which had been taken from us on landing, without de- 
hy, and was serviceable in getting the necessary papers for 
the felucca. 

After breakfasting and walking through the lUtle town, we 
were anxious to proceed, for there was not time to look at 
some curious objects in the vicinity, and as for the town itself 
it was soon exliausted. By dint of two hours of pretty bard 
work I got the padrone on board, and compelled him to get 
under way. We beat into the offing at five, and then made 
a fair wind of il. The run this evening was delightful. The 
wind soon hauled and blew fresh from the land, leaving us 
perfectly smooth water, and we glided along at the rale of 
seven knots, so near the shore as to discern everything of 
moment. Among other objects we passed a fortress of some 
magnitude. At first the land was high, but, as the day declined, 
it melted away, until il got to be a low waste. This, we knew, 
was the waler-margin of the celebrated Campagna of Rome ■, 
and about nine (he padrone pointed out to us tbe position ol 
Ostia, and the mouths of the Tiber. He kept the vessel well 
off the shore, prelending that the malaria at this season was so 
penetrating as to render it dangei'ous to be closer in with the 
wind off the land. As this was plausible, and at least safe, I 
commended his caution. 

I was singularly struck by the existence of this subtle and 
secret danger in the midst ofa scene otherwise so lovely. The 
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Bigbt waH td bright a starlight as I remember to have leen. 
Nothing could surpass the diamond-like lustre of the placid 
add thoughtful stars ; and the blue waters through which W0 
were gliding, betrayed our passage by a track of molten silver. 
While tve were gazing at this beautiful spectacle, a meteor 
Grossed the heavens, illuminating everything to the bright*^ 
ness of a clear moonlight. It was much the finest meteor I 
ever saw, and its course included more than half of the arch 
Above us. The mowient, apparently, was not swifter than .^^> 
that of a rocket, nor was the size of the meteor much less than 
one of the ordinary dimensions. Its light, however, was much 
more vivid and purer, having something intense, and much 
beyond the reach of art, id it. Soon after this beautiful sight, 
we retired to out* mattresses. 

Next morning we were off the Pontine Marahes, with Cape 
Circello, the insulated bluff in which they terminate, and the- 
islaads of Ponza and Palmarola, liNlight. The latter were 
the first Neapolitan land we saw. The wind came a-head 
and light, as had invariably been the case since we left Leghorn 
in the morning. We gave ourselves no uneasiness on thia 
account, feeling almost certain of a shift to the westward ; a 
change as ancient as the Romans, this being their zephyr, ' 
which blows in summet' almost daily ii^thi^^art of the Medi^ 
terraneaii. From the sea the Pontine Marshes did not pre- 
sent an appeitrance sensibly different from that of the coast 
near Ostia. Both were lo^, and in some places reedy ; and 
yet we saw dwellings along them immediately on the coast. 
Ond large, naked, treeless house, we were told, was i\^ resi- 
dence of a cardinal. There was even a small town visible^ 
though nothing of importance, immediately next the marshes. 
The lowest part of the Pontine Marshes, however, is not on 
the coast to the west of them, but on the north, near Terra* 
cina; the stream thM passes through them, as well as the 
canal, having that dir^ion. The margin of the marshes next 
the sea, I take it, is iBgher than their centre, the drains run* . 
ring north and soulik 
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A favoui'able slaat oE wiad enabled us to double Cape Cir- 

celloat noon, when wii opened tlieGulfof GaiiLa, Terradna, 
and all tlie grand coast of (hat vicinity. The volcanic peaks 
of Ischia loomed \a the distance, and the zephyr coming fresh 
and fair, we soon raised other objects of interest along the 
Neapolitan shore. Our course was, as near as might be, to 
the south-east, across the mouth of the gulf, and, as the coast 
receded, the Hue mountains fell away in haze ; but our mariners 
Laving an insliuct for the land, we got belter views than might 
have been expected, as we did not make a perfectly straight 
wake. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon we had the town and 
citadel of Gaiila abeam, dimly visible. A thunder-storm among 
the mountains produced a magoilicent effect, though it frighten- 
ed the padrone iulo shifting his sails, and even spars, for he 
sent dunn the old ones, and sent up a li^^hter set. We lost 
time unuccessarily by this precaution, for the wind did not in- 
crease. He showed me, however, two IVeapolilan gun-ves- 
sels struggling through it, two or three leagues in shore of 
us ; and we had the consolation of knowing thai, had we been 
in their places, our smaller sails might have been of use. 

Just before the gust appeared, I discovered a conical iso- 
lated mountain to the south-cast, looming up in the haze. It 
proved to be Vesuvius. We saw it over the nearer but lower 
land of BaiiE and its vicinity. As usual, the wind fell at sunset, 
and finally it shifted. W^e had a little rain, and went to sleep 
uncertain of the result. 

The next was the sixth day we had passed on board the 
Bella Geuovesa. Going on deck at sun-rise, I found the fe- 
lucca contending with a head wind, but luckily in a smooth 
■water. On our right, lay high dark mountains thrown into 
picturesque forms, with shore lined with hamlels and towns. 
This was Ischia. Ahead was another island, of the same cha- 
racter, resembling a gigantic sea-wall thrown before the bay. 
This was Capri. On our left, lay a small, low, level island, 
teeming with life ; and lo the north and east of us, opened the 
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glorious Bay of Naples, with its thousands of objects of iule- 
rest, that, by their reooUections, embrace nearly all of known 
time. ' 

The wind Uew directly in our teeth, and we beat up the 
whole distance, making short stretches dose in with the west- 
ern, or rather northern side of the bay. The multitude of 
things of interest we law and passed, rendered the time short, 
thouf^ it took us three hours. 

As the day opened, and we advapced fSarther into this f^o- 
rious bay, we could not help exclaiming, ^^ What dunce first 
tbou(^ of instituting a comparison between the bay *of New 
Yoric and this ?" It is scarcely possible for two things com- 
posed of the same elements to be less alike, in the first j^ce; 
nor are their excellencies the same in a single essential point. 
The harbour of New York is barely pretty; there being, 
within my own knowledge, some fifty ports that equal, or sur- 
pass it, even, in 'beauty. These may not be in England, a 
country in which we seek every standard of efccellence ; but 
the Mediterranean alone is full of them. No one would think 
of applying the term pretty, or even handsome, to the Bay of 
Naples ; it has glorious and sublime scenery, embellished by 
a bewitching softness. Neither the water nor the land is the 
same. In New York the water is turbid and of a dullish green 
colour, for in its purer moments, it is, at the best, of the 
greenish hue of the entire American coast ; while that of the 
Bay of Naples has the cerulean tint and limpidity of the ocean. 
At New York, the land, low and tame in its best months, offers 
nothing but the verdure and foliage of spring and summer, 
while the coasts of this gulf, or bay, are thrown into the peaks 
and faces of grand mountains, with the purple and rose-co- 
loured tints of a pure atmosphere and a low latitude. If New 
York does possess a sort of back-ground of rocks, in the Plai- 
sadoes^ which vary in heigHt from three to five hundred feet, .' 
Naples has a natural wall, in the near of the Campania Felice, 
among the Apennines, of almost as many thoosands. This is 
speaking only of nature. As regards artificial accessories, to • 
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aay uolliing ol' recolleclions, llie shores oi (hia bay are teem- 
ing wilh ihem of every kind -, not Grecian nionsliosilies, and 
Gothic absurdities in wood, but palaces, villas, gardens, lowers, 
castles,ci(ies, villages, churclie9,coDvenlg, and hamlets, crowd- 
ed in a way lo leave no point fit for the eye unoccupied, no 
picturesque site unimproved. On the subject of the scale on 
which these things are done, I will only say, that we tacked 
the felucca, in healing up Lo the town, under the empty win- 
dows of a ruined palace, whose very base is laved by the 
water, and whose stones would more than build all the public 
woi'ks on the shores of our own harbour, united. 

The public mind in America has got to be so sickly on sued 
subjects, that men shrink from telling the truth; and many of 
our people not only render themselves, but some render the 
nation, ridiculous, by the inflated follies to which they i^ive 
utterance. I can safely say, 1 never have seen any twenty miles 
square of Lower Italy, if the marshes and campagnas be ex- 
cepted, in which there is not more glorious scenery than 1 
can recall in all those parts of America with which 1 am ac- 
quainted. Our lakes will scarcely bear any comparison with 
the finer takes of Lpper Italy; our mountains are insipid as 
compared with these, both as to hues and forms; and our 
seas and hays are not to be named with these. If it be pa- 
triotism to deem all our geese swans, 1 am no patriot, nor ever 
was; for, of all species of sentiments, it strikes me that your 
"property patriotism" is the most equivocal. Be on your 
guard against the statements of certain low political adven- 
turers, who are as notorious for abusing everything American, 
while in Europe, as they are for exlolhng them, when in 
America. 

I am far from underrating the importance of line natural 
scenery to a nation; ] believe it not only aids character, but 
that it strengthens attachments. Hut calling a second-rate, 
or an inferior thing, a first-rate and a superior, is not making 
it so. There is, in America, enough of beautiful nature, 
coupled with the moral advantages we enjoy, to effect ajl ue- 
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oefMry todi, without strainiDg the poiot to the absurd; but 
there if very little of the grand, or tho magoifioent. 

We got up with the head of the mole, (the only harbour 
of Naples bping the anall haiiu behind this mole,) about noon, 
and iromediately landed and sought an inn. As we drove 
along tbi streets, we met one of the rpyal equipages, a cpaeh 
and siE, and oBe of four, with a portly, weU*looking man, 
with a Boqrbon fac^, in the former. It was the Prinee of 
Saletno, a brother of the king. Our guide took ns to tbo 
Mle Croeelle^ one pf the principal inns in the Clai0|» wt^iV 
we buail exeelieniand roomy asGommodatioiis. 



LETTER XII. 

Comparison between Naples and N(Bw York. — ^V08uvi|||.— Effects of (he 
Eruption of tSSS. — Pompeii.— 41ie) great Eraption of T9. — ^Rnins of 
PoatpeiL-^iaces pf pvb\m rasort.— Cieero's Seat—Orsiisal Diaiataa- 
meat pf tbs Tpwp.— TJ>9 99rop*— fi^rpnlasefiP'^T^i^P »d pibifr 
ancient Remaina.— Droll Exhibition of royal Etiquette. 

You know the conditions mt wbidi these letters are written. 
I shall go on, in my own d^isubory manner, i^eaning what it 
appears to me others have left, and speaking of such things 
only as I know from OKperience I should most like io hwe 
been set right in, did I depend on reading for my own infor- 
mation. 

Our first night at Naples was absolutely delicious. There 
was a young moon, and everything was soft and lovely, ft 
reminded us of an evening in August at New York, when 
people walk without their hats, and enjoy themselves after tfas 
intense heat of the day. But Naples has one great advanUge 
over our own town. It ttts literally on the sea; for tbo b^ 
has all the advantages of the sea itself, and scarcely ever wants 
its refreshing inflaenee. In the deep ravines of streets, one is 
entirely shebe&sd from the siuiy and pt th# shore, OM (9tl0 



the air from the water. We have built a nortbero town in 
a southern latitude, though not without some excuse for it. 

But the Iwo towns are as unlike as their scenery. One is 
condensed, ihebousesclinging, in places, to rocky cliffs, some 
of the streets acliially lying a hundred or two feet above their 
immediate neighbours; while the other is straggling, and has 
a surface shaved down nearly lo a water level. One is over- 
flowing with population; the other, properly peopled, would 
contain five times its present numbers. One is all commerce, 
shipping, drays, and stevedores, ihe particles of taste and 
beauty existing in fragments; the other all picturesque, the 
trade and the poor forming the exception. 

Immediately beneath our windows, here, is a line of sea- 
beach, of more than a mile In extent, that has no sign of trade 
about it beyond the boats of fishermen, which lie scattered on 
the sands and shingle as if disposed (here for the study of the 
painter. Bull must not anticipate. 

Vesuvius alone disappointed our expectation. It appeared 
low and insignificant compared with the mountains we had 
seen, filled the eye less in the view than we had imagined, and 
was altogether differently placed. As to its height, it varies 
essentially by the ristngandfalllngof the crater, and! am told 
it is several hundred feet lower now than if was a year since. 
Indeed, one well-informed person says, its last great fall ex- 
ceeded a thousand feel. You may easily imagine, however, 
that a mountain that could bear such a toss must be of re- 
spectable dimensions. I should think the present height of 
Vesuvius not far from three thousand feet; but there are 
peaks behind Caslel-a-mare of double this altitude. The 
summits of Ischia and Capri are also high, and the whole 
southern shore of the bay is a noble outline of mountains. 

Vesuvius, and indeed Naples, stand differently from what 
1 had thought. The bay itself may be near twenty miles in 
depth, and its width varies from about fourteen to something 
like eighteen miles, it being a little wider at its mouth than at 
its beai. The general direction is east a little north, perhaps 
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easl-north-east. Now, the head of this bay, though irregular, v 
18 square, rather than rounded. Of the two, it presents a 
convex line to the water, rather than one that is conpave. 
Naples stands at the north-east corner, and Castel-a-mare at 
its sonth-east, distant fi*om each other about fifteen miles in a 
direct line ; and Vesuvius occupies the centre, a little nearer 
to the first than to the last. AH idea of danger to either of 
these places from lava, is an absurdity. They have reason to 
apprehend earthquakes, and internal convulsions, but nothing 
that comes out of the crater can ever harm either. Even 
Portici, which stands on the base, of the mountain itself, is 
deemed to be reasonably safe. 

The hazards of this volcano are easily estimated. Lava, 
the only Prions cause of danger, breaks out of the sides of the 
mountain. It resembles the boiling over of a pot, and its 
descent can be calculated like that of water. The interposi- 
tion of a ravine offers an effectual barrier. As to the stones 
and other fiery missiles that are projected into the air, they 
necessarily fall in, or on the sides of the water; and their flight 
does not much exceed that of a bullet, at the most. It is 
probably two miles in an air line, from the limits of their fall 
to the nearest habitation, if we except the Hermitage, which is 
near half that distance. The ashes certainly are borne to a 
great distance ; but they do good rather than harm, greatly 
fertilizing the surrounding country. Vesuvius is, in fact, as 
far from Naples as the heights of Staten Island are from New 
York, and the water actually Kes between them. 

One of our first visits was to Pompeii, which lies, perhaps, 
more properly at the head of the bay than Castel-a-mare, 
though they are not* far asunder. The distance between the 
summit of the mountain and Pompeii is about five miles ; the 
direction is from north-west to north-east, Vesuvius lying most 
northerly. This, of course, brings Pompeii on the side opposite 
to that of Naples, and about one half nearer to the crater. But 
lava could no more touch'this place, than it could touch Naples, 
the formatiod of the land carrying it more towards the water. 



The road winds round Llic head of the bay, which has a 
succession ofhamlels, villas, tuwQS, and palaces, ladeed, 1 
scarcely know a spol lliat is more leeming wi(h population 
than the base of this teiribie mouDtaln. It is Crue that there 
is a hroad belt of broken rising ground between the sea and 
the regular ascent, of three or Toui' miles in width; but even 
this is doited with liabllaiions, and the lava does lind its 
way across it. We saw iwo or three towns and villages in 
ruins, from ibe great eruption of 1823. Tbc lava had passed 
dircclly over houses when they were strong enough [o resist it, 
and through them, when n<>t. Of coni'se, liiat which had 
cooled remained, and it is not easier to iaiicy a more com- 
plete piclure ofdesoialion than these black belts of ruin present 
in [lie midst of a moving population; — even tbtf road had 
bocn cut through them. These towns are populous, Torre 
del (ireco having twelve or thirteen thousand souls, Castel- 
a-niare more, and Porlici scvcial thousands. The celebrated 
palace at the latler is ^o placed that tJie public highway 
passes directly through its great court, a singular caprice 
of royalty. 

I think we were all a lilile disappointed with Pompeii. 
Perhaps our expectations were wrought up loo high, for, cer- 
tainly, 1 have approached no place in Europe with the same 
feverish excitement. Still it is an extraordinary thing to see 
even these remains of a Homan town brought lo light, as they 
have been, in their ancient appearance. As some popular 
errors, iiowever, exist on the subject of this place, and touching 
tiie catastrophe by whicli it was overwhelmed, 1 shall lirst 
endeavour to tell you what i have ascertained on these points 
on the spot. 

You probably know that, while all this region afforded 
geological evidence of a volcanic origin, as is the fact with 
Iscbia, Sorrento, and so mEich more of it to-day, including 
Naples ilself, there was no historical account, antecedently lo 
the groal eruplions, of tiicrc having been an active volcano. 
The peak of Vesuvius has now three distinct summits, separated 
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by deep valteys* ud it it probable ibat tbese three peake wmre 
formerly united in onei the leparation being owing to the es* 
plosion. Lett you should form an erroneous notion of the 
present appearmce, however, of this celebrated mountain, it 
may be aeeessary to add, that the cone, or the peak, which ie 
actually called Vesnvtus, is so nmch higher and more conspi- 
cuous than the others, tbet its form of cone is not much impair- 
ed by the fact, not at all as seen from nuiny points, particularly 
from the direction of the sea. The three mountains, too, if 
they can be so termedf stand near each other, on a common 
base, their dividing valleys, or ravines, not descending more 
then n lew hundred fetet, and they are entirely insubted from 
the mUmry ranges of the Apennines. 

The great eruption, which occurred in the year 79, wa0 
preoeded by the usual signs, but, there being no crater, or, at 
the most, only an old one, the first explosion was necessarily 
tremendous. Pliny describes the smoke as resembling a 
gigantic pine, which rose to a vast height, and veiled the sun. 
He me^ot a pine of this regioui or what is sometimes called a 
stone pine, of which many are now to be seen in Lowtr 
Italy. It is a tall tree, with an umbrella-shaped top, very* 
4ifferent froni imy pine we have, and. which resembles the 
nmoke of i^ fire, before it is driven away by the wind. Boilr 
ing water, pumii^e stones, ashes, and heated sulphureous air 
accompanied the explomon, and lava succeeded. The wind 
must have been et the nortbi for Pliny the elder lost his life 
on the beaeh near Castel-a-mare, by inhaling the heated gae, 
a distance of at lee^t seven miles from the crater. As no one 
else near him nppeprs to have suffered, his death was pro- 
bably owing to a particular condition of the body ; defei^ve 
lungs, most probably. The peoplo of Pompeii had time to 
remove many of their effects ; but the greatest of the popular 
errors has ansen b»m a misapprehension of the nature of the 
interment. Slven now, the buildings are scarcely covered, 
and the dirt, or ashM» that lie on them, is so Hght, that U 
BM^ )mi abovfiid jifce dry eand^ The country is principally in 
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ihe vine, and there is a light soil of course ; bul, this removed, 
in dry weather nolhiag can be more easily worked than these 
ancient ashes. Now, every object of any elevation, such as 
Ihe towers, must have been left above ground. These would 
serve as landmarks ; and, as very few things are found in the 
houses, it is probable that their owners dug into them, after 
the alarm was over, and took away everything of value that 
could be found. The few human remains prove that the 
danger was not instantaneous, or without notice ; for thou- 
sands would have been destroyed in such a case, instead of 
one or two hundreds. 

It is usual to say that the site of Pompeii was discovered 
about eighty years since. This may be true as respects Ihe 
generation then in being, but could not be true as to very 
many that went before it. Discoveries of this nature are a 
lillle equivocal. If a man of letters stumbles on any ancient 
remains, or a hne valley, or a statue, he calls himself a dis- 
coverer, though thousands in the neighbourhood know all 
about them; the latter do not write books on the subject. 
The ashes arc only about eighteen feet deep, and the walls, 
in some places, are even higlier than this. Tbc temples, 
amphitheatre, and even some of tlie bouses, must have ex- 
ceeded this height. It is probable thai adventurers have been 
down into these rnins, in places, in every age since the ac- 
cident occurred, though the slate of inlell'gence has prevent- 
ed the facts from being published. A Neapolitan poet who 
wrote near two centuries since, alludes to the towers as 
visible in his lime. Nothing but alarm could have prevented 
the people from clearing away the ashes, and taking posses- 
sion of iheir town again ; for the expense could not greatly 
exceed that of clearing the streets of New York aTter a hard 
winter. 

To me, much the most interesting object at Pompeii is the 
amphitheatre. Il is complete, with the exception of its or- 
naments, and the marble seals, of which just enough remain 
to prove that they once existed ; iheif disappearance demon- 
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strates that the place had been pretty thoroughly explored, 
probably sooii after the eruption. This amphitheatre stands 
by itself, in a corner ^of the town, against the walls, and 
is large for the place. Were those of Rome, Verona, and 
Nismes, and one or two more, not in existence, it would be 
thought prodigious. 

The houses of Pompeii, you will readily conceive, were 
low, and they had the flat roofs, of cement, that are still used 
in all this region, the shape being a little rounded so as to 
turn the water. I should think few of them could have been 
destroyed by the weight of the ashes immediately, though time 
would be certain to cause their beams to rot. Most of the 
dwellings were connected with shops, but there are enough of a 
better sort, to give one a very respectful opinion of the luxury of 
the Romans. They are built around courts, which, in this mild 
climate, would answer all the purposes of halls for most of 
the year, and which, probably, were often veiled from the 
heat of the sun by awnings. The diminutive size, and the 
want of light and other conveniences of the sleeping-rooms, 
however, rather detracts from an estimate of ancient comfort. 
The scale on which the places of public resort existed, such 
as the amphitheatre and theatres, the forum, temples, and 
baths, coupled with the showy character of the greater, and 
the meaner character of the more private, apartments of the 
dwellings, I think, leave mt impression against the in' 
dividuaKiy of the people. I do not know whether the 
public meddled as much among the Romans, as among us 
Anglo-Saxons, but the inference seems to be pretty fair, 
that the man lived voluntarily morje before ft than is oor 
practice. 

Here I first saw a small fragment of the Appian Way. 
This road was far from straight, making deviations from the 
direct line to communicate with towns and posts, as well as 
to avoid natural impediments ; as is proved both here and at 
Pozzuoli, as well as in other places. It entered Pompeii by 
the Naples gate, and left it near the amphitheatre. It has 
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been uacovered for some little distance In the former di- 
rection ; and, ns iianal, i( was bordered by tombs. Cicero 
somewheie speaks of silting with a friend in a cerlain seal, 
without this gale, neai- to a particular lomb, reading one of 
his Offices. Tbe seal and lomb are both there! 

Pompeii certainly offers a multitude of objects of intense 
inlerest (but which I sliall nol describe for the thousandth 
time); but whoever fancies he sees in it a disinterred town 
that needs only to be peopled to be perfect, has an imagination 
more fertile than mine. It weai-s the aspect of a ruin, ll is 
true thai the modern towns and villages of this region are not 
without something of the same appearance ; for the absoDce 
of visible roofs, ihe aperlures of the wiudows, which, when 
open, show no glass, — and open tliey generally are in sum- 
mer, — and the dun hue, conspire lo give ihem a look nol un- 
like thai of this Koman cily. Hut Pompeii hae elill more of 
this character, from the manner in which ils temples were 
deslroyed (as is thought), by a severe earthquake a few years 
previously lo ihc eruption. The broken columns, and the 
olhcr fragments, sufficienlly testify to this fact. 

The walls are well preserved, and f walked for some 
distance on them. The summits of their towers have prin- 
cipally disappeared, for they must have risen above the ashes, 
and were probably the towers spoken of by the poet men- 
tioned, the Uomnns seldom building any other. They have a 
strong resemblance lo the walls of the towns of France, 
which were used before artillery was much improved. Tlie 
inscriptions, signs, scribbling on the walls, and divers other 
lillle usages of the sort, certainly produce a startling effect, 
referring as llicy do to the most familiar things of au ago so 
very remote, and in a manner of so lillle design. These 
tilings savour more of peopled streets, ihan the houses. 

The Neapolitan government keeps slowly al work, disinter- 
ring. Its deliberation has been idly censured, as are many 
other things uf this nature, by inconsiderate travellci-s ; bnt I 
believe it prudent and even necessary. The town is pro* 
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\Mi Mt» llilr aMMtflred, Md it Wonld be poisible to lay It 
eMMljr iMtfe is * tw«l?e month,— perhaps in a single month } 
but it fronU be at the risit of hajoring paintings, as weN as of 
IdlS b^ ftWIds and haste. A small pieoe of coin mixed with 
ashiss aid eindersi or a ohild's toy, is easily orerlooked in a 
seramUet This maoh derided deliberation is probably in thit 
ittleitM 6t knowledge, besides the fact that nothing presses. 
A boose had been laid open just before our visit, that show- 
ed the necessity for caution. Among other curious things, 
hi iti eonrt was a small fountain, ornamented with shells, 
which eame nnt as fresh and uninjured as if they had just 
bDen put together. Another house nearly adjoining, has a 
sinlilar fountain; In both oases the courts are rather small« 
though one of the buildings has the appearanee of a dwelling 
of some pretension. You will understand that these courts 
did not receive carriages, like ours^ or rather like the Euro- 
pean eourts^ but they were a species of domestic cloisters, by 
which the light was admitted, add by means of which the 
communications with the different rooms were maintained. 
In a few instances there were small gardens in addition, to the 
courts $ but I suspect that the street which contains most of 
the godd houses remains to be opened. Looking about at 
the forum, theatres, and temples^ I find it difficult to believe 
that such edifices would have been erected for the uses of 
those only Who dwelt in habitations like most of these which 
have already been disinterred* 

It Wonld be possible to render Pompeii immeasurably more 
interesting than it is at present, by roofing a few of the houses | 
or by covering them with arches, and using them as places in 
which to exhibit the different articles found there, and which 
are now assembled in the Studio at Naples. Perhaps one of 
the buildings might be nearly furnished in such a manner. I 
think, as things now are, the ruins lose in interest by the ab^ 
Senoe of these articles, and the articles by the absence of the 
rnins. There would be a certain inconvenience in this ar-* 
tattgement, it is true, but I think it would be more than coni^ 
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peaated for, by tl>« isteitsty of ike uUerest that would be 
created, to say DOtbiog of the jreaUr dbtiactaeas tkat waald 
be afforded to oar uiea of the andeat doncatic economy. 

Pompeii ODce stood on a tow promontory, and was a port, 
but the Und bas made in a way lo ihrow the sea back, roily a 
mile. Through this low boUom the Saroo now flows iolo 
the bay. In the pre«nt state of the entrance of the river, do 
vesael could approach the town, it being difficult to get a com- 
mon boat mio it when there is any niod. A portion of this 
stream was led through the (o^d, and the water still flows in 
the artificial channel beneath the houses and temples I 

Our guide went through the usual routine tolerably well, 
but be bad obtained a droll jumble of Ungiages from ilie 
different strangers who frequent the place. With him the 
conversation was principally in Italian and French, while 
among ourselves we occasiondly spole English. .\mbUioiis 
lo show bis Lnowledge, he called out tome, as 1 stepped into 
a building to examine il, with a strange confusion of grammar 
and tongues — " £h ! Sir/nore ; ctlui-ld goito Ititli shops." 

Uemrning from Pompeii, we stopped to visit Herculaneum. 
This place, in very many particulars, is of far greater interest 
than the other. It was much more important of itself, and 
instead of being burely covered with ashes and cinders, it was, 
indeed, burned; ihe distance between the pit of the theatre 
that is opened, and the surface of the ground, being about 
seventy feel. Lava did the work here, and as every thing 
was covered while the rolling mass was in a slate of fusion, 
iLe fiery fluid fiiund its way into every crevice, cooling around 
them, so as to presene the forms of the things it enveloped. 

You know that Herculaneum was discovered by digging a 
well. Since that time, which was more than a century since, 
the hole lias been cut so as to disinter the entire pit of the 
theatre, and galleries have been cut around it, enabling one 
to examiae nearly all ofthe edifice. Owing to the formation 
of the ground, ihiscily has been covered very unequally, not 
only as to depth, but its to suhslance. The lava is a hundred 
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feet deep in phcei, while, towards Resina, the covering is 
very like thai of Pompeii, and not eseentiaUy deeper. Thia 
thin and light coat of earth, however, is unfortunately over 
the suburbs, rather than over the town itself. A portion of 
these suburbs have been laid bare, and the result has been 
the discovery of several houses, and even portions of stilts, 
that are very like those of Pompeii. One is called a villa, 
that is not much, if any, inferior to tho well-known villa of 
the latter town. 

It is Ceur to presume that this region was much visited by 
earthquakes, previously to the great eruption. A pent vol- 
cano is certain to produce calamities of this nature, and we 
know from history, that the earthquake of 69 did great injury 
to these two towns in particular. Slight earthquakes are even 
now quite common. To this cause is probaUy owing the 
lowness of the dwellings; those of Herculaneum, that are 
quite laid open, being no higher than those of Pompeii. There 
were also a forum and a temple opened, but parts have been 
filled again in receiving the dibris of new .diggings. Some 
apprehensions for the town above may have caused this pro-* 
vision ; as Portici and Resina both stand, more or less,* over 
the buried city. 

We descended into the theatre by a passage cut through 
the lava, and explored its neighbourhood by torchlight. The 
stage, proscenium, consular seats, orchestra, and lobbies, are 
open; and it was a curious sensation to wander through such 
places under such circumstances. The general appearance 
was that of a mine ; but when the eye came to scrutinize the 
details, and to find that the place was once actually a popu- 
lous city, iR^ich exists as near as possible in its ancient con- 
dition, embedded, filled, gorged with lava, a feeling of awe 
and of intense admiration comes over one. I think this place, 
out of all comparison, the most imposing sight of the two. 
Pompeii offers more to investigation, and more for the gra- 
tification of common curiosity; but there is a sublimity in the 
catastrophe of Herculaneum, a grandeur in its desolation, 
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that has no parallel. One is like examining a mummy care- 
lessly prepared, ia wbioh the mass has been bo far preserved, 
it is true, as to show a general but a hideous likeness to hu- 
manity, while the other is opening one of ihose graves that, 
owiog to some property of soil, preservcis the body with most 
orthepeculiatitieEof the living man. The lava and the stone of 
the ediPicesare so intimately united, that one does not al first 
distinguish between them in those places where the separation 
has not been made 5 and I cannot describe the effect on the 
feelings, when it is suddenlyascertaincd that the band is actu- 
ally resting on a portion of a human structure. 

As the light descends by the lai'ge opening that was made 
around ihc well, the stage and pit of the theatre, with all its 
more principal parts, are sufTicloiitly obvious. But even this 
excites a sensation different from any other ruin (the word is 
misapplied, for every thing is nearly as perfect as on the day 
when Ihe catastrophe occurred) when the fiightful interment 
ia conlemplaled. Judge for yourself of the appi?arance of a 
large and even elegant structure, placed in (he bosom nf rocks, 
eighty feet beneath the surface, and of the crowd of associa- 
tions that prcs^ upon the miud al conleinplaling such an object. 
Of the magnitude of the edifice you may form soma notion by 
that of the proscenium, which is set down in the books at one 
hundred anil lliirly feet in length, the rest of the building being 
in proportion of course. It is said this theatre would hold ten 
thousand people, but the number strikes me as extravagant. 
When this theatre waslli'st opened, everything that was not 
liable to be removed, or destroyed, by the motion and heat of 
the bva, was found as it stood at the moment of the disaster. 
Thus the slagc had all its permanent decorations, though some 
were displaced and injured, such as bronzes, alabaster co- 
lumns, &c. These fragments have been preserved in Ihe mu- 
seums. Vou know that tho celebrated etjuestrian stames of 
the Balhi came from Herculaneum. 

1 have only given you my first impressions on visiting these 
two remarkable places, as volumes csist filled with their de- 
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tails, arraBged with oare, and eoUeoted with aeeoraey. To th« 
American to whom a quaint chimney*top, half a oentury old, 
is a matter of interest, I should think few olijects in Europe 
would present more attractions than either ; for though much 
older and even better specimens of ancient arts and ancient 
manners are certainly to be found, none others exist surround- 
ed by so many of the evidences of familiar life. 

The entire base of Vesuvius, which in former times, as now, 
seems to have been a fi^vourite residence, offers the same 
sp^ies of remains, wherever a shaft is sunk or an opening 
made, though there are but two or three buried cities, 
and hanilets have been discovered, however, and I havt 
one or two of them in the distance. A much more wmiderfttl 
thing, as is said, I know not with what truth, however, is the 
fact, that Pompeii stands on lava, which in itsdf covers an« 
other town. This may be true, for the site might induce the 
occupation of the spot ; but if true, what a miserable fignre 
human a pfp ^'' make I 

On returning from this visit I witnessed a droll scene 
beneath our windows. There is a small garden, with a pavi- 
lion, durectly opposite the hotel. It stands on the margin of 
the sea, is enclosed with a high wall, and is the property of 
the crown ; the royal children frequently coming to it tp take 
exercise. While we were seated in the balconies, enjoying 
the sea-bveeze, a carriage and four, with a piqueur^ and the 
royal liveries, drove to the door of the pavilion, and set doi^n 
a gentleman and a lady, with a boy and a girl, the latter about 
six, and the former perhaps four years old. These were two 
of the younger children of the king. They went together into 
the house. Il was not long, however, before they all came 
out again. ^ crowd had collected by this time, and every one 
stood uncovered, the guards, at the gate of the garden, with 
presented arms. The children were lifted into the back seats 
of the carriage, an open barouche, with great respect, and 
their attendants iirm about to take the front seats, when the 
little creatures sprang on them, with the zest that forbidden 
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pleasures are apt to excite. The gentleman and lady remon- 
slraieil wltlioul siicce:>s; the sight of the hordes overcoming 
tlie sense ol' ctiqiietle. The boy, in particular, was for driving. 
Tlie lady iheii entered the carnage, carefully avoiding seating 
herself on tlie hack seal, and Tinaily succeeded in persuading 
ihe girl to take her proper place ; but his royal highness, the 
Condo d'Aquila, for such is ihe appellation of the boy, leso- 
lutoly refused lo budge. At last, the whole alfair consuming 
several minutes, the gentleman entered, seated himself by the 
side of the lady, took the young prince in his lap, and 
whispered his remonstrance; but all in vain, the Utile fellow 
struf^gling manfully to get a sight of the horses again. Tired 
with his pertinacity, he was put, by respectful violence, in his 
proper place, the servant closed the doors in haste, the coach- 
man whipped his horses, and the equipage dashed off, with the 
obstinate little prince pinned by force on the precise spot that 
etiquette enjoined he should occupy. The whole time the 
crowd was uncovered, and the soldiers, stood at presented 
ai-ms. 

Deference to royahy ia carried very far here. W — —and 
myself were strolling in one of Ihe public buildings lately, and 
1 stopped to read a proclamation. While carelessly running my 
eyes over it, a sentinel ordered rae to take off my hat. It was 
commanded that the royal proclamations should be read un- 
covered. As this was a little too much in the spirit of Oessler, 
1 preferred not reading any more to submission. 

I do not mention these things to deride them, for they have 
their use, though pi'oper subslilutcs exist; but simply as 
touches of the country. I wish there was a little less of this 
abstract deference for station and authority here, as I sincerely 
wish there were a good deal more of both (under certain li- 
mitations of common sense) in America. Society loses no- 
thing by causing those who do not know how to reason, to 
feel. Itcsides, there is great danger that, in the absence of 
respect for station, men will get lo have a respect for mere 
money, whicli is the most abject and contemptible of all coo- 
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diiionfl of the mind, to say nothing of its direct tendency to 
corruption. I should deem it a pas en avant^ could we hear 
it said at home, '* That fellow is proud of his descent, his 
mannerSfi his knowledge of the world, his conversations, his 
connections," his any thing, in short instead of the vulgar ac- 
cusation of being ** purse-proud." 



LETTER XIII. 

Villas in Ttbe EnvironB oflNaplei.— <Ja«tle of St Elmo.— Virra from a 
CoiiTeiit.— Villa of Cardinal Ruflb.^Beautiftil View of the Bay of 
Naples and the surrounding Country.— Erroneous notions of TraTellers. 
— Tasso^ House.— Sorrento.— The Campo Santa**Mode of Interment 
—The Lazsaroni.— Neapolitan Fruits.— Naples and New York«-Neapo- 
litan Labourers. 

Havdto determined to pass the remainder of the season in the 
vicinity of Naples, we have been employed, for the last week, 
in looking for a house. Our aim has been the vicinity of the 
town ; ao far from it, as to escape its confusion and noise, and 
yet so near as to possess its conveniences. The occupation 
has enabled me to see more of the modes of ordinary life, than 
a traveller usually gets in a hurried visit. At the same time, 
we have given glances at the different objects of curiosity as 
they presented themselves. 

The Bay of Naples, which is truly *^un pezzo di cielo ca» «*' 
duio in terta^^* is surrounded by country-houses, of which a 
large number are to be let. We may have been in fifty of 
them, and we find them possessing very generally a common 
character ; large edifices, with spacious, sometimes vast apart- 
ments, terraces that overlook the sea, and furniture that is rich 
though commonly decayed. Some of the chairs and tables 
that we have found in these places, appear to be more than a 

* ** A little bit of heaven fallen upon the earth ;** the common Neapolitan 
saying. 
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century old, being caned, gilded, and heavy. We entered 
liouEes, ifaat are palaces in extent, in the size and in the num- 
ber ol' ihe rooms, that were utterly destitute of conveniences 
on the score of furniture, but which were not without a certain 
air of comforlless magnillcence. The views were almost 
always fine, though perhaps a majority of the situations had 
objections on account of their vicinity to roads, hamlets, or 
dusty thoroughfares of some sort or other. Others, again, 
were more modern, were freshly and even elegantly furnished, 
but ihey were loo dear. The rents were generally high, for 
this is the very season when the villas are frequented; the 
Italians of condition, like the French, seldom visiting iheir 
country-houses, except for a short time in midsummer, or neav 
ihe vintage. The latter is their villaijuUvra. These resi- 
dences around Naples, however, are not, of course, the old 
baronial hotels on the estates, but merely temporary retreats. 
The gardens are seldom of much extent, or very well kept, 
though there are exceptions. 

One of the places that we visited in the course of our inqui- 
ries, was so remarkable as to merit a particular notice. It was 
the villa of Cardinal Uuffo; not the prelate who was so cele- 
brated in the revolutionary movements of the last century, 
lor he, 1 believe, perished at the time, but one of the same 
dignity, name, and family. 

Naples, I have told you, in part occupies broken ground. 
A volcanic rock tops the city; and here is placed the well- 
known castle of St. Elmo; acitadel, or fortress, thatcan almost 
send its shot down the chimneys of the place, as well as pos- 
sessing a formidable range for its (ire, in the way of marine 
defence. The view from this castle is singularly beautiful, 
and, owing to the proximity of the town, and the formation 
of the land, one can vary it in fifty ways, by slight changes 
of position. 1 know no other capital that possesses such a 
look-out, as it were, in its bosom ; that of Montmartre, though 
fine and even extraordinary, from its extreme contrasts be- 
tween town and country, wanting altogether the softened 
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flUMiibity Virhloh rtigfia all tbrough this rdgion. Immediately 
below the citadel itanda a eotivent, which ia now converted 
into an hospltdl, I believe, on the extreineat verge of the cliffa; 
for the part of the town that lies nearest the sea, or the aouth^ 
weatern quarter, ia placed on terracea, which are aeparated by 
perpendittilar walla of tufa. From the balconiea of this oon«- 
vent there ia a terriflc bird'a*eye view of the more level quarter 
of the tOWn;--^terrific, after all, is not precisely the word I 
ought to ttse^ for, aa I have ao often intimated, there ia a aoft- 
neaa thrown around every natural object here, that leaaena 
all the haraher featurea of the landacapea. From thia convent 
I looked into the atreeta, which resembled narrow ravines, 
and even the sounds of a town proverbially noisy aacended to 
our eara. It required no great stretch of the imagination to 
fancy the venerable father^seated at their windowS) now oon* 
templating the mites beneath them, engaged In the boisterous 
and selfish pursuits of their lives, now turning their lookci up- 
wards at the serene calm of the blue vacuum, through which, 
as habit haa taught us to imagine, < Ilea the path to heaven.^ 
Thia ia the poetical aide of the picture, for, were the trath 
known, I dare aay Ihe sight waa aa often gloating on the baa- 
keta of green flga, and luacioua grapea, and other delioioua 
objecta,.lhat are alwaya to be seen in the atrtfsta, aa on any 
thing dae. Before proceeding to the villO) I ahall add, thit 
we went through this convent, which amply repaid the exa- 
mination, by its acented and carved aaoriaty, ita picture by 
Spagnoletto, and its *' inceDse-breathing*' chapels. Some of 
ita passages and apartments were the very quintessence of pious 
architecture, b^ing cool, fragrant, rich, quaint, and clerkly. 
Really, one occasionally finds in Italy religious retreats; that 
are so suitM to the (climate, the dreamy existence of the coun- 
try, and the priesily tastes, that there are ionoments wh^tt a 
monkish feeling comes over me, and even a monkish life 
has its attraction. 1 believe, however, that I waa not created 
for vigiia and faatSd 



The villa of Cardinal RulTo lies oa a terrace a little lower 
than ihis conveDt, facing more to seaward. I do not know 
lUe precise elevation of tbese rocks, but I think St. Elmo 
cannot be much less tban foui' hundred feet above the bay, if 
it be any Ies6, and the villa is about two hundred and fifty to 
ihree hundred. The garden is pretty, extensive, and is well 
shaded wilb trees and shrubs, though the motive appears to 
be, principally, to exclude the objects in the rear. The house 
is extensive, though low, standing also on the verge of the 
cliifs. It was in good order, neat, and reasonably well fur- 
nished, having just been occupied by an Englishman of rank. 
But no language can do justice lo the scene which presented 
itself, when we reached its balconies. I shall attempt to 
describe it, however; for, having heard so much of the beauty 
of this spot, you will feel some desire to get more distinct ideas 
than can be gained by general eulogiums. 

You know the position and magnitude of the bay, and the 
exquisite beauty of ils water. ISo American who has never 
been off sounding, can appreciate the latter beauty, I repeal, 
for I know of no blue water in all America. Our most limpid 
lakes are nearer the colour of amber than any other, and the 
entire coast is a sea-green. The Mediterranean, on the other 
hand, is unusually blue, and its bays and gulphs appear to 
have as deep a tint as the open sea.' The house commands 
a view of all that part of the bay which lies in the direction of 
Capri, the opposite coast, with the open sea, in the distance. 

* Soon after Ihc relum of the writer to this connlry, he wae shown a 
view of (he Bay of Naples, painted by Mr. Chapman, which was taken fram 
a apot near the bouse he had inliabjled most of the time he dwelt on iU 
glorioua shores. On being asked if il was faithful, lie answered, "PerfecClj 
BO, txcepl that t/ie artist has nol done justice to the hue oftAe water, tchich 
is not suffioUntly blue." He was then tolJ, that the ordinary crillcUm was 
to complain of the e\emeM as bHns too blue for nature. The same objection 
is ntten made 10 the skies of Italian and Grecian landscapes, and to the 
other tints, as exaggerated. All this is a consequence of judging of Nature 
by a rule that is applicable only (o her laws under particular circumstances. 
These huea certainly vary, Imt the ^writer has often seen the lakes tl 
Switzerland and (he bay of Naples almost as dark as ultra-marine itself. 
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The foreground was the lower terraces, and the portions of 
the town that were not hid by the cliffs, on the side of the 

Chiaja. 

The bay itself was asleep, with its bosom dotted with a 
thousand boats, and crafts of different sizes. The deathlike 
calm that pervaded everything was in exquisite accordance 
with the character of the entire view. The mountains were 
dreamy, the aii^ was filled with a drowsy repose, while the 
different objects of historical interest over which the eye rather 
lingered than glanced, gave th& whole the semblance of a 
physical representation of things past, adorned and relieved 
by a glorious grouping of so much that is exquisite in the . 
usages of the present. 

Of fishing-boats alone, I feel certain of being within bounds 
when I say, they were out in hundreds. A long line of them 
stretched away from near the town, in the direction of Capri, 
not one of which appeared to have motion. Clusters of them 
lay scattered about in every direction, and the* sails were 
drooping on board of vessels of nearly every sort of rig known 
in this picturesque sea. But these elements of beauty might 
have been assembled elsewhere, though scarcely in such 
numbers and in so much perfection; for you will remember 
that, besides the peculiarities of the vessels, their varieties, the 
boats, the union of sublime land and glorious water, there was 
also a coast teeming with places over which history, from 
remote antiquity, had thrown ils recollections and i(s charms. 
That bewitching and almost indescribable softness of which 
I have so often spoken, a blending of all the parts in one har- 
monious whole, a mellowing of every tint and trait, with the 
total absence of everything unseemly or out of keeping, throw 
around the picture a seductive ideal, that, blended with the 
known reality, I have n^ver before witnessed, or never expect 
to witness again. V ' 

Travellers often come to this place on a hasty visit, and, 
encountering bad weather, or an un propitious state of the 
atmosphere, they go away with false notions of the compa- 



ralivc excellence of lliings. We Itavc now bceo ten monlhR 
in llaly. and, cei'tainly, had we gone away without visilicg 
tills portion of the coiinfj-y, we stiniild have formed no kc- 
curale opinion of Italian nature. Had we come here during 
ihe bad weather, il is equally probable that, by Iransferring (o 
a lime of the year when no nature is seen to advantage, the 
descriptions that refer tu the more genial months, we might 
have felt disposed to accuse those who made iheni of exagge- 
ration and fraud. Even now, ihe atmosphere is not of ex- 
traordinary purity. It lias a sleepy haziness about it, that I 
llnd in admirable haiinouy with ibe season and the region; 
but experience has taught me to dlslinguJEh between months, 
and to look for its most peculiar and its gi'eatesL charm in a 
Glill later season of the year. 

It is not an easy thing to Iind a residence for a family that 
has no material objection. The price was (he great obstacle 
to taking llie villa of Cardinal Kufl'o, and we reluctantly turned 
our eyes in another direction, ^e bad now been three 
weeks in taverns, and one must experience it to feel (he 
relief that is afforded by gelling out of these public places 
into a private dwelling with a family. Our inn, notwithstand- 
ing, offered fewer objections and more attractions than any I 
was ever in. It was nearly empty at (his season — a great 
advantage in itself — was well kepi, had noble rooms, and 
overlooked the hay. 

The choice was tinally made at Sorrenlo, a town of a few 
thousand inbabitanls, directly opposite to Naples, and at the 
distance of eighteen miles. The house we took has a repu- 
tation from having been (he one in which Tasso was born, 
or, at least, is will (o have been born ; and although it is 
not the villa of Cardinal ItufTo, it is little inferior to it in 
scenery. The great point of the plain on which Sorrento 
stands is surrounded in a half circle by mounlains, the 
segment facing the bay- The whole formation is volcanic, 
large fissures of the (ufa appearing in the shape of deep 
ravines in various places. Advantage was taken of the ao- 
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oidental posttkmof Ihele rAyineSi at tb«y form a deep natural 
ditch around most of the plaee, whieh stands on the imme'' 
diate margin of the plain. . This plain is six or seven miles in 
lenglhi is a continued villagCi very fertile, and extremely 
populous^ Its elevation above the bay varies from one to two 
hundred feet, the verge being a perpendicular cliff ef tufa 
nearly the whole distance. Sorrento lies near the south- 
western extremityi the heights ov^lrlooking it. The house 
we have taken is on the cUfiSi within the walls, and in plain 
Sight of every object of interest on the bay, from Ischia to the 
promontory of Yico, Castel-a-mare and a short reach of the 
coast in its vicinity excepted. 

Having settled the material point of a residence for the re- 
mainder of the warm months, we passed a few more days in 
looking fU sights. I shall say nothing of the Museum, and of 
similar things, for you can read of them at any time» but con- 
fine Biysdf to what has struck me as peculiarities. The first 
of these shall be the Campo Santo, or the place of interment. 
A large proportion of the people of Naples die in the hos- 
pitals i and even of those who do not, perhaps half are unable 
to leave means for their interment. A place has accordingly 
been provided for those who are interred at the public ex- 
pense. 

The Campo Santo is a short distance from the city, en«- 
closed by high walls. There is a chapel near the entrance, 
with a few rooms for the uses of the officials. As I un- 
derstand the arrangement, the earth was removed from the 
entire area, when the cavity was walled up into three hundred 
and sixty-five separate vaults. As there is, however, so much 
of that soft material in this vicinity, I am not certain that the 
desired number of vaults have been cut in the tufa, the effect 
being the same in the two cases. Each vault has a large hole 
in the centre, that is covered by a stone fitting closely. This 
stone has a ring in the centre, and a movable lever, with its 
f ulcrumi and all en wheels, is in readiness to remove it. Each 
night the le?ir is iqpplied to a new ringi and a stone is re- 



moved. At an appoinled liour the dead arrive in covered 
carts. Our guide affirmed (liat, after the rel!giou§ service, 
Ihey were then dumped, lo use a IVew York term, from the 
carl into tlie liole; and judgiog by wtiaL 1 witnessed, i think 
this probable. The bodies are next spi-iuklcd with (jiiicli lime, 
and the stone is replaced and closed with cement. At the end 
of the year, liltlc is found besides bones, which are removed 
to a bone-house, or vault, kept for that purpose. The hole, 
however, is not closed for twenty-four hours, the fees paid by 
the curious being an inducement to keep it in readiness to be 
opened durini; that time. 

WhenW — — am! I presented ourselves, we were received 
by a cadaverous-looking priest and sexton, on whose appearance 
this constant communication with the remains of mortahty 
had produced anything but an aspect of devotion. Our 
wishes being known, after examining ihc place generally, we 
were desired lo look into an open vault : it was r[ulte empty, 
and indeed clean. The lever was then applied to the ring of 
the covering of the vault last filled, and a more revolting and 
hideous spectacle has been seldom witnessed than the one we 
saw. Seventeen dead bodies were lying naked beneath the 
hole, in away that I can only compare to the manner in which 
Jack-straws fail ! If they had not actually been dropped frora 
the cart, no care had been taken c\tn lo lay Ihem side by 
side, hut they were placed just as chance had ordered it, .\ 
few rags served as apologies to decency, and even these were 
not always nsed. Whether they were actually brought from 
t!io hospitals in this stale, I cannot tell you : the guide affirmed 
that they were ; but one cannot confide in the infcrmation of 
guides. 

While the poor meet with the fate of the " unhonoiired 
dead," the laste of the Neapolitans of means is for gorgeous 
funerals. I have met several in the streets, in which there 
was more of pageantry thin about any private ceremonies of 
the sort I have ever witnessed. Led horses is one of the 
standing honours of a genlleman, — I presume, from some 
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connexion with a chivalrous origin. We observe the same 
usage, even to this day, in all our own military fdnerals of 
field-officers. The body, I find, is often exposed here, as in 
other parts of Italy, though I have not yet seen it on any^ of 
the great occasions just named • 

Naples has a corso in the Toledo ; but at this season the 
carriage promenade appears to be by the Chiaja, and along a 
road that leads to the south-western point of the bay. This 
is one of the most delightful drives in the world. The road 
follows the strand for two miles, having houses 'and viUas on 
one hand, and the water on the other. It passes the Villa 
Reale, one of the prettiest gardens imaginable, the celebrated 
gallery of Pozznoli, or the grotto, as it is usually called. This 
passage, wliidiis of great antiquity, is of immense convenience, 
though of no great cost or labour, the rock through which it 
is cut being soft The effect on looking through it is singular, 
for it is never empty, during the day at least ; and as a proof 
of its utility, it smells like a stable. The reputed tomb of Vir- 
gil is on the side of the hill, immediately over the entrance 
of this grotto. The best reason for believing it to have been 
erected in honour of the Great Mantuan, is, that if it be not 
his tomb, no one can say whose tomb it is. After all, Virgil 
had a tomb, he died here, and this is an ancient work It 
may be the tomb of Virgil. 

The mde of Naples, and the entire strand from the Castel 
Nuovo, near it, to the eastern extremity of the town, offer ex- 
traordinary exhibitions. This was the region of the Lazzaroni ; 
and finer-looking or merrier vagabonds than those who are 
now found in it, it is not easy to meet. The streets that they 
frequent, and in which they may be said to live, lie in this 
quarter, and are altogether unique. Brawling, laughing, 
cooking, flirting, eating, drinking, sleeping, together with 
most of the other concerns of life, are all transacted here be- 
neath the canopy of heaven. The throng resembles the quays 
of Paris in the neighbourhood of the Pont Neuf during a fftte, 
re n ce, that as everybody of a certain dass ap- 
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pears lo be oul in the French capital od aucti occasions, the 
streets of Naples also include every thing. The serenity, and, 
what is of more influence, the security of the weather, con- 
Terts the streets into dwellicgs ; and if these people have lodg- 
ings at all, they must he far leas agreeable than the open air. 

The veritable Lazzaroni, huwever, the houseless rdlow who 
looks to Abraham's bosom as iiis first regular lodgings, — has 
greatly diminished of late years, if he exists at all. Murat 
made suldiers of ihem, and otherwise gave them somethiug 
to do, and they are now less averse to regular employment 
than formerly. L saw many at work, quite as near a state o 
nature as our Indians in a war-dress, the paint and feathers 
being so much the more in favour of the latter. The only 
garment was a pair of very unsophisticated breeches, that did 
not cover a fourth of the thighs. The colour, as may be ima- 
gined from exposure under such a sun, was not essentially 
dilferent. 

The day we arrived, while the felucca was hauling into her 
berth, 1 observed a pair of feel, soles uppermost, just out of 
water, not far from the shore. Watching them for some 
time, they gradually sunk, when a swarthy face came up in 
their place. This was one of the Lazzaroni gefling liis dinner 
fi'om the smaller shell-lish.' A long resident here lells me, that 
these people can exist in summer on incredibly small sums; 
such as three or four i/nnii a day. Coarse bread, grapes, and 
most fruits are cheap ; " and recollect," added my friend, 
"when yoii give a Neapolitan beggar a yrano (which is less 
than a cent) you give him a meal." The figs are delicious, 
and 1 make it a point lo eat one of the luscious lillle green 
fellows, with a blood-red interior, every day immediately after 
the soup. This has got lo be a matter of conscience with me. 
The water melons are much like our own, and about the same 
price; but the musk melons are greatly inferior lo those of 
New York. The peaches seem to be merely tolerable, Not- 
wilbsiaiiding this, fruits are abundant, and, so far as the 
markets are concerned, belter than ours; though he who judges 
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of iba fnuto of N«w York from the poUio-honaM and tbo 
BMurkati, kaoim oothing about tbem. We bave tried tbe ieea 
in the Toledo, and, notwithstanding their reputatiooi think 
tbem greatly inferior to tbotie of other towoe we know. 
Ourtoii need not bide bis head in comparison with anything, 
in tbe way of simple oreams, that are to be found m Europe. 
But I have found good eoffee in one eaf6 here, and it is the 
first I have found in Italy. The house is kept by a French* 
man* « 

Naples and New York lie witbio a few miles of the lame 
latitude. There are Aaiked differenees between the olimatee, 
eertatnly t and yet there are also, at tbia season in parti<^lar, 
marked points of resemblance. Our proximity to the West 
Indies gives us some advantages as regards the markets, as 
does the mixed character of our temperature. I believe 
America to he almost the only country iu which the peach and 
apple come to perfection in the same field without resorting to 
forcing. 

The streets of Naples at night are like our own, or rather 
like one or two in America, when there is a bright moon, and 
there baa been a warm day. The absence of side* walks here, 
and the greater throngs, make the difference. But I know no 
place that offers a scene like this towards the setting of the sum 
Imagine the effeot of a street, or perhaps on the side of a hill, 
where tbaboupes are u% or seven stories in height, the windows 
all openiag on biagea, and having baloonies, and these hal- 
oonies filled with people enjoying the cool air. I have lite- 
rally ae«i itree^s with scarcely a balcony unoccupied. Fancy 
also the pleasiMm qf sitting in such a spot, at mioh an hour, and 
overlooking a town like Naples, and such a bay I Most of the 
bouses that face in the right direction, and which stand on the 
hillHudes, possess this advantage. 

The common pnblio vehicle for single passengers is a sort 
of suikyt whkh is driven by the passenger, tbe keeper stand- 
ing behind bim and nsing the whip. It goes with great ve- 
locity; and what struck me as daring iq streets so crowded 
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and with chance drivers, ihe horses have no bit, being entirely 
controlled by a nose-band, like a halter, to which the reins 
arc allaclied. 

The population of Naples is generally short, and both sexes, 
as a rule, incline early to obesity. This applies particularly 
to the class of tlie bourgeoisie, Bui I have never seen so 
fine a display of muscle anynhere else as among the labourers 
of this place. Tlie habit of ascending and descending the 
precipices of the coast gives to all the porters on the bay an 
extraordinary development of the muscles of the legs. Those 
of Genoa have a reputation in this respect ; but 1 think them, 
though of larger proportions in general, inferior to those of 
Naples, or rather of ihe Bay of Naples. 



LETTER XIV. 

SubtertaneoQs Connnunicalions between the IIoudcb of Sarrenlo and l1ie 
Sea.— The Sala.— View from the Terrace— Com muiiita lion witli Naplefi. 
—Marine Galha. — Eicuriians in [he Neiglitiourhooil.— Capo Ji Monle. 
— Anecdote of Beggars. 

We did not get into our residence at Sorrento until the 
20lh of August, and here we have now been several weeks, 
Everybody is delighted with the place, and I think we have 
not in any other abode, in or out of Europe, enjoyed our- 
selves BO much as in this. The house is not particularly 
elegant, though large ; but as it has a name, and may be taken 
as a specimen of an Ilalian country abode, I shall describe il< 

To begin at the foundation, ours rests on narrow shelves 
of the cliffs, which just at this spot are about one hundred 
and fifty feet in perpendicular height, or possibly a little 
more. It has a treacherous look lo see the substratum of a 
building standing on a projection of this sort ; but I presumB 
suflicicnt care has been taken for security. Of this subsira- 
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turn I know but little, though there appear to be two or three 
stories down among the cliffs. All the dwellings along these 
rocks, many of which are convents, have subterraneous com* 
munications with the sea, the outlets being sufficiently visHJe 
as we row along beneath the heights. The government, 
however, has caused them to be closed, without distinction^ 
to prevent smuggling. 

The house forms two sides of a square, one running in* 
land, and the other stands on the extreme verge of theclifib, 
as you will readily understand when you remember that the 
foundations rest in the places I have just mentioned. We 
occupy the principal floor alone, although Lhave taken the 
entire house. There is a chapel beneath the great sala^ and 
I believe there are kitchens and offices somewhere in the 
lower regions; but I have never visited any portion of the 
substratum but the chapel. We enter by a gate into a court, 
which has a well with a handsome marble covering or curb, 
and a flight of steps fit for a palace. These two objects, 
coupled with the interest of Tasso's name, have been thought 
worthy of an engraving. From the loggia of the great staSra 
we enter into an ante-room of good dimensions. Inland 
is a still larger room, in which we dine, and another 
within that again, which is the only apartment in the honse 
withi a fireplace. By the presence of the chimney, it is fair 
to presume the kitchen is somewhere at hand. Thb room 
W has for a bedroom. Seaward, two or three vast ante- 
chambers, or rooms en suite^ lead to the sahj which faces 
the water, and is a room fifty feet long, with width and height 
in proportion. The furniture is no great matter, being re- 
duced to the very minimum in quantity ; but it is not unsuit- 
ed to the heat of the climate and a villeggiatura. There are 
old-fashioned gilded couches and chairs, and a modern divan 
or two to stretch our limbs on. There are also some me* 
dallions and busts, antiques : one of the former, on what 
authority I cannot say, is called an Alexander the Great 

9 




Thewiadowsoflhe^u/aopen on ibe court; a street ihat leads 
amoag conveDts wiuda toward tlic great landing and the bay. 

Towarda (lie water tliere is a little terrace, which formi 
the great attraction of the house. It is only some iifty feet 
long, and perhaps half as wide ; but it hangs over the blue 
Mediterranean, and, by its position and height, cammauds a 
view of three-fourths of the glorious objects of the region. It 
has a solid stone balustcadc to protect it, massive and carved, 
with banisters as big as my body. This renders it perfectly 
safe, as you will understand when 1 tell you that, hearing aa 
outcry from I'— — the other day, I found him with his head 
fast between two of the latter, in a way that frightened me 
as well as the youngster himself. It was like being embedded 
in a rocb. 

As I sit at the foot of the dinner- table, I look, through a 
vlsla of live targe rooms, by means of doors, directly at the 
panorama presented by IVaples, which town lies directly 
across the bay, at the reputed distance of eighteen mites; 
though I see St. Eimo so distloclly, that it appears not half so 
far. Of course, when scaled on the terrace, the view is in- 
finitely more extended. The sea limits it to the west. Ischia, 
dark, broken, and volcanic, but softened by vegetation and (he 
tints of this luxurious almospliere, comes next : then Procida, 
low, verdant, and peopled. The misty abrupt bluff of My- 
ceunm is the lust land on the continent, with the Elysian 
fields, the port of tlic Komati galleys, and the " Hundred 
Chambers." The site of delicious IJaiie is pointed out by the 
huge pile of castle that tics on the hill-side, and by the ruined 
condition of all the neighbouring objects of curiosity, such as 
the Sibyl's cave, the lake of Avcrnus, the hriJ^c or mole of 
Agrippa. Behind a little Island called NJsida, the bark of St. 
Paul must have sailed when he landed at Puteoli, on his way 
to liomc. The palace of Queen Joan, the grotto of Pausilip- 
po, the teeming city, and tiic bay dolled with sails, follow. 
Then the eye passes over a broad expanse of lich level coun- 
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try, between Vesuvius and the heights of the town. This is 
the celebrated Felicia Campania, with Capua in its bosom ; 
and the misty background is a wall of broken rocks, which in 
form are not unlike our own paliskdoes, but which, a grand 
range of the Apennines, have probably six or seven times 
their height. These mountains, at times, are scarcely visiMci 
just marking the outline of the view in a sort of shadowy 
frame, and then, agaia, they come forth distinct, noble, and 
dark, the piles they really are. On particular days they do 
not appear to be a dozen miles from us.^ I have seen then 
already, more than once, glittering with snow, when they are 
indeed glorious. The base of Vesuvius, a continued hamlet 
of white edifices, including palaces and cottages, with its cone 
for the background, follow ; and a pile of dingy earth, or 
ashes, just marks the position of Pompeii. 

There b a little room partitioned off from the terrace, that I 
use as a cabinet, and where I can sit at its window and see all 
these objects. The distance immirs the effect but little ; for 
so great. is the purity of the amnsphere, at times, that we 
have even fisncied we could hear the din of Naples across the 
water. In all this, too, I have said nothing of the movement ^ 
of the bay, which is getting to be of great interest. 

Our communication with Naples is daily, and exceedingly 
regular. Large boats, carrying a single latine sail, and, at 
need, pulled by fifteen or twenty oars, leave all the places 
on this side of the bay with the dawn, at which hour there is 
almost always a wind from the northward. They make the 
passage sometimes in two hours, and it is usually made in 
four. About noon, the zephyr springs up, and we see onr 
little fleet bearing up from under the town, spreading as it 
advances, one steering in this direction, another in that ; for 
there are a dozen havens, or landings, on our side of the 
bay. We usually get the papers and letters by two o^clock. 
I have one boatman in pay, and this man brings me even del-* 
lars with rigid honesty. 

We are in the midst of antiquities. The foundations of H 
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large eJlficc arc visible in tlie limpid water, directly beneath 
ihe terrace. They are said to have belonged to a temple of 
Neptune, and there are caverns in the cliffs, at no great dis- 
tance from these ruins, which are supposed to have belonged 
to them, for ihey have evidently been intended for baths. 
We appropriate them to their ancient use, seldom suffering 
a day to pass without bathing in them. The place can only 
be approached with a boat, and we go in a body, there being 
accommodations for us all. A largecircular cavern, arched like 
an oven, is the room of the ladies. The water passes in and 
out of it, by means of two channels cut In (he rock (lufa),a[id 
an orifice serves for a window. There is a seat cut in the 
stoneatlrouadthecircle, and a beautiful soft sand has collected 
on the bottom, so as to render the water of the desired depth. 
A ship might tlout against the clifTii on ihe outside. I land 
the ladies at the window, where there is suHicient room to 
receive them and to answer the purposes of the toilette, and 
Ihen I pull round to the entrance of ihe gallery fay which the 
sea enters. This gallery is crooked, of sufiicient height to walk 
in, and has a narrow trottoir fay the side of the water along 
which one can walk. About midway between the sea and the 
circular bath, is a deep cut about twelve feet long and half as 

wide, and five feet deep. This is my bath, while W has 

one near the entrance; both of us occasionally striking out into 
the bay. Ail these works are artificial, perfectly retired ; and 
you may fancy what a luxury it is to bathe daily in sea- water, 
sheltered from a!l eyes, as well as from the sun. The circular 
balh is about fifty feet in diameter, and twenty in height afaove 
the water. We have a htlle difficulty in landing sometimes, 
on account of the sea; but it is not one day in ten that we 
cannot effect it. 

Carriages here arc nearly useless. There is but a single 
wheel-track, of a lew miles in extent; and that runs, Ihe whole 
distance, through villages, or between high dead walls. When 
wc wish lo make excursions on the land, we walk in the ra- 
vines that form (he ditches of the place, a most picturesque 
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and remarkable promenade, or we take to the adjaceiit hilb. 
Sometimes donkeys are commanded, but we usually prefer 
our own feet 

On the water we do better still. I have a good and safe 

boat, that one man can pull with ease, and in which W 

or myself commonly pull the family for an hour or two, under 
the clifls, of an afternoon, or when the bay near us is in sha- 
dow. Then there is a handsome pinnace wi^i two lug sails 
and six oars, that can be had any day for « dollar. In this we 
cross the bay, or go to Pompeii. For longer excursions, I get 
the Divina Providenza^ one of the crafts that ply to Naples. 
This vessel, in which we have weathered a heavy gale, is 
pulled by twenty oars in a calm, saik fast, and costs me jtist 
five Neapolitan dollars a day ! 

Our daily excursions under the clifls are peculiarly Italian. 
We cannot move until the day is drawing towards a close; 
but about four, the shadows of the rodcs are thrown so far on 
the water as to form a complete protection against the rayaof 
a fierce sun. At that hour, too, it is commonly a flat calm, 
and we glide along sometimes with a boatman, but oftener by 
ourselves, as far as a rocky point, where are the ruins of a 
palace, or of a temple (tradition has it both ways), and 
where, by rowing through a rocky arch, we can enter a little 
haven of a very extraordinary character. At this place the 
boat is almost in a cavern. Here we land and get new views 
of the unrivalled bay. Every excursion that we make, we 
return more and more delighted with the region in which we 
dwell, and deriding the opinions of those who pass eight or 
ten days on the Chiaja, or in Santa Lucia, running from sight 
to sight at any season of the year that may ofier, and then 
go away fancying they have seen the country of Naples 1 

There is a good deal of the ^^ dolce Jar niente*^ in all this ; 
but it is a feeliug admirably suited to this luxurious climate, 
and to a country of recollections. In other places one is 
obliged to submit to much toil and some privation, in order to 
see many objects of curiosity -, but they are assembled around 



the noble amp lii the aire oF tbis bay in such numbers, that one 
is only obliged to lurn his bead to get a view of them. If more 
curious, he can approach tbeminaboal, shaded by an awning, 
without at all deranging ihe "/(f nifntc" 

And yet we as much afTect the inland walks, as this lazy 
Qavigation. Our excursions are of two sorts, which may be 
divided inlo the "donkey" and the "non-donkey." In the 
" non-doukey," we roam over the hills near ihe town, which 
are covered with fruit-trees, and are intersected with paths, 
the kind and gcnlle peasants smiling as we pass, and never 
olTering rudeness of any sort. 

There is a spot called Ca/w di Monte, a terra that always 
designates the best iook-oul of a neighbourhood, from which 
1 think one llnds the prettiest bit of scenery, in ils way, I have 
ever met with; nor do I remember any picture that surpasses 
it. The landings on this coast are necessarily made on some 
small beach, or at a ravine which admits of an ascent to the 
plain, uv picnio, above. At Sorrento there are two, the "large" 
and the " little" landing.' The latter is in the heart of the 
town, and has a sort of wharf, at which one can embark in 
smooth water. This is ihe port of the Divina Proviclettsa, 
but all the craft, big and little, are hauled on ihe beach at 
nighl; the other is a crescent of sandy beach, lined the whole 
distance with the houses of fishermen. It is at ihe verge of 
ihe town aad without its \yails, extending lo ihe mountain, 
which here juts out into a low promontory, forming a protec- 
tion against the sea. The Capo fli Motile is so placed as lo have 
its landing for ils foreground Tiie view of the beach slrewed 
with crafis of different sizes, including boats, to the number 
of a hundred, — Ihe domestic groups between them and the 
houses, — the children sporting on the sands, the costumes and 
ilaring colours of the female dresses, with nets spread to dry, 
and all the other Utile accessories of such a spot that you can 
so readily imagine, — make of themselves a perfect Flemish 

* " Matiita draniie," and " Mariiia Piccolo," or the " Marinel/a." 
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pieture. The men usually have a shirt and loose trowaen 
that descend but little below the knee; and they wear a Phiy* 
gian cap, that is oftener red than any other colour. Thm 
pleasure of a residence in such a spot is enhanced by the eir- 
cumstance that, on the continent of Europe generallyi the 
inhabitants of these country towns, though they are often 
large, seldom affect the airs of a capital, but are mere assem- 
blages of rustics, and not children in wigs and hoops, like those 
of our own small places. Here, the dinlnctions between a 
capital, a country town, a village, and a hamlet, are all freely 
acknowledged and maintained ; but the aspiring qualities oi 
our population will not submit to this. 

The great number of beggars that torment one like gnati 
was at first a drawback on our pleasures. It wiui no umisudS 
thing to have a dozen of them in chase; and, if unprovided 
with ohange, we were often harassed by them until we return* 
ed to our own gate : (br the poor Neapolitans, unlike the 
beggars of Paris, are not often provided with change. We 
have got relieved from them, however, by mere aecident; 
and as the incident is characteristioi it is worth mentiott* 
ing. 

Walkini; one day on the terrace thmt overiiangs the bay, I 
happened to cast my eyes over the balustrade into the streetf 
where there is a public seat that is much frequented by idlerit 
immediately beneath our drawing-room window. It was 
occupied at the moment by an old fellow with a lame leg, as 
fine an old mendicant as one shall see in a thousand. Thie 
man was eDJoying himself; and keeping an eye on the gat#i 
in expectation of our daily sortie ; for we had been a little t^' 
irregular of late, and had given our tormentors the slip. See- 
ing me, the iS^gar rose and pulled off his cap. As 1 had no 
change, I called a servant to bring me a grano. Thie little 
ceremony established a sort of intercourse between us. The 
next day^ the thiog was repeated. As \ usually wrote in the 
cabinet of a morning, and walked on the terrace at stated 
hours, my new acquaintance became very punotiial} and there 
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comfortable for a day at so cheap a rate, that I began to ex- 
pect iiini. This lasted (en days, pcrliaps, whea 1 found iu-o, 
ope fine morning, instead of the one I had known. The other 
f/rmio was given, and the next day I had ihree pensioners. 
These (liree swelled like tlie men in buckram, and were soon 
a dozen. From thai moment no one asked charity of us in our 
walks: we frequently met beggars hut they invariably drew 
aside, modestly, permitting us to pass williont question. We 
might have been a month getting up to the dozen ; after which, 
my ranks increased with singular rapidity. Seeing many 
strange faces, I inquired of Roberto whence they came ; and 
te (old me that many of the new visiters were from villages 
five or six miles distant, it having been bruited that, at noon 
each day, all applicants were accommodated with a graiio a- 
piecc by the American admiral, liy (his fact alone, you learn 
the extreme poverty of the poor and the value of money in 
this country, 

We went on recruiting, until I daily reviewed some forty or 
fitly i/aberlunzics. As my lime here is limited, I have deter- 
mined to persevere, and the only precaution taken is lo drive 
off (hose who do not seem worthy to be enrolled on a list so 
eminently mendicant ; for a good many of (he wives of the 
fishermen began lo appear in our ranks. A new comer 
from Sta Agata, a village across the moun(ains, had the 
indiscretion ia[cly, as he got his grano, to wish me only 
a hundred years of life. "A hundred years!" repeated (he 
king of the gang; "you blackguard, do you wish a signore who 
gives you a (jraiio every day, only a hundred years? Knock 
him down! away with him!" " Mi lie amii, signore, — a 
thousand years; may you live a thousand years!" shouted the 
blunderer, amid some such tumult as one H'ould see around 
a keltic of maccaroni in the streets of Naples, were its contents 
declared free. "A thousand years, and lonf/ ones loo." * 

* Tlic wrilef kept up hi.s rneinlicmi corps ujilil he left .Sorrento, lliere 
lieiiig no less lluu ninety-ei!; paraded in llie court 'llie daj tie (Ipparlcil. 
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LETTER XV. 

Aquatic Excursions.— The Weather. — ^Voyage of. St. Pan!.— >Shore of B«i». 
—The Solfatara.**— Relics of Antiquity.— Shores of Avernus.— The Sibyl'i 
Cave. — Ischia.— Fairy Scene. — Italian Nature.— Our Villa. — Procida.—- 
Elysian Fields.— Roman Remains. — Sail for Pausilippo. 

Our aquatic excursions have exlendedy by this lime, to the 
whole coast of the bay. We have visited all the islands, and 
nearly every object of interest, from Ischia to Capri. As some 
of the pictures may amuse you, we will make a short cruise 
in company over the same ground. 

We embarked at the Marina Grande^ in La Divina Pro^ 
videnza^ with our twenty^one oars (the odd one falling to the 
share of the padrone), and your humble servant at the hehn. 
The day had just opened, and the bay was^ radiant, while all 
the mountains stood out distinct and clear. This was a sign 
of northerly weather, and of a pure sky. We had now been 
more than a month on the bay, and scarcely a drop of rain had 
fallen. At our first arrival, we had frequently distrusted- the 
day, but our acquaintances laughed at the omens, and told us 
to go forth in security, on occasions when I should have ex- 
pected a thunder-shower. The advice is good, and in no in- 
stance have we sulTered. As the season advances, however, we 
perceive symptoms of change, and we are told that, ere long, 
we shall see rain. 

Our boatmen made the water foam, and we soon saw the 
dark pile of Capri looking out from behind the western head- 
land, and the shore^of Massa. When one is at Naples, this 
fine island appears to lie directly in the month of the bay; 
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Many of these poor people came ten miles ! Some of them, iM^im told, 
passed the last mpric of his residence in Sorrento, in order to recelyelfhe 
pittance more at their ease. 
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but, in fact, it is posted, like a sentinel, at one of its c 
and Iscliia is al the other. 

Our course was noith-westeHy, for the headland of Pau- 
sihppo, which lay about eighteen miles distant, directly across 
the bay. We pulled several miles beforewe caught the land- 
breeze, which soon sent us in under the romantic coast for 
which we were sleeriDg. Passing between Pausilippo and 
Nisida, the islandthat is said to have been the temporary retreat 
of Brutus after the death of Cipsar, we hauled up into (he httle 
bay beyond, which is that of Uaite. Here the town of Poz- 
Kuoli Stands, on a low projection into the water. There is 
little, perhaps no doubt, that this is the Puteoli of Paul. I 
thought of this apostle and of his perilous voyage as we round- 
ed to at the quay, and pictured to myself the sort of vessel in 
which he had arrived, nearly eighteen centuries since, in tbe 
same harbour. She was called tbe Castor and Pollux, (what 
a. thing to know even her namel) (he ship of Alexandria, that 
had wintered in Melita, and which put into Syracuse, where 
she lay three days. Thence "we fetched a compass, and came 
to lihegium." This is the Reggio of Lower Calabria, which 
lies nearly opposite to Messina. " And after one day, the 
south wind blew, and we came the next day to Puteoli." We 
learn some curious facts by the simple narrative of the apostle. 
lie sailed, first, in a ship of Adramyttium, bound to some port 
that lay on the way to Rome. This was a regular convoy of 
prisoners; and we may gain some idea of the means of com- 
munication between the different parts of the empire, and of 
the relative insignificance of Jerusalem, at that period, by the 
circumstance ibat no direct conveyance offered. It has been 
objected to tbe authenticity of the Books of the Apostles, that 
the lioman writers did not speak of Christ. That the Jewish 
writers did not (the well-known allusion of Josephus being 
generally admitted to be an interpolation), must be ascribed 
to bis appearance conllicting with their own notions of the 
Messiah, There certainly was a sect called Christians, who 
took their origin from a reputed Chrial, and these facts miut 
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have been known to the contlsmporary Hebrews, and yet they 
are silent But with the Romans it was different. The means 
of communication were so few, and Jerusalem was so unim- 
portant in the eyes of the mistress of the worid, that the philo- 
sophers who prided themselves in an daborate system of 
mythology, in which an attempt is made to personify the attri* 
butes of the Deity, — a system that bears some such mystified 
relation to divine truths, as the black-letter notions of an oId» 
school lawyer bear to abstract justice, — did not think such 
provincial opinions of sufficient interest to occupy their time 
and attention. On this point an error is sometimes committed 
by confounding the importance of Christianity at a later day, 
with the importance previously to, and immediately after, the 
Crucifixion. ^ ^' 

Paul was put into a ship of Alexandria, in ** Myra, a eit^m 
Lycia." At Lasea in Crete, they put into port, although tbk 
vessel was large enough to hold two hundred and seventy-six 
souls. , Here there were serious notions of wintering! When 
they did put to sea again, ^t was merdy with the intention of 
running as iar as Phenice, another port in the same island. 
They took a moment to do this, when f* the south wind blew 
softly 9^^ but were ^^ caught" by the gale, that drove them np 
into the Adriatic, as is commonly thought, but into what was, 
more probably, no more than the Ionian sea. When they 
struck soundings, ^* four anchors" were let go by the stem. 
There are still relics of this usage, the smaller craft carrying 
many light anchors. I have seen as many as eleven on the 
deck of one small bark on the Lake of Geneva, and seven or 
eight are the common number. They lie in a row bristling 
on the forecastle. Anchoring by the stern is an old expedient: 
Nelson did it at the Nile. These anchors, however, are a proof 
that the vessri, notwithstanding her ^two hundred three score 
and sixteen souls," was small ; as was also the fact that the 
crew, who were about to desert, were lowering the boft under 
the plea of carrying out anchors from the bows in a gale of 
wind! 
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The seamen of the Mediterraneaii appear to have had the 
aame practice of runoing into port, at every adverse turn of 
the wind, in the time of St. Paul, that they have to-day. > An 
ordinary run from Palestine to Puteoli, in a good ship, would 
not exceed six or eight days, and here we find men wintering 
by the way, and putting into half a dozen ports, besides at* 
tempting to make several they could not enter. The ships 
of Alexandria were probably among the best of the sea,' and 
yet even the one in which Paul arrived saw fit to winter in 
Blalta, bound to Italy 1 

We passed close to a fragment of the ancient mole, whidi 
is commonly called the bridge of Caligula, and which probably 
was used as a part of it ^ but I thought more of this arrival 
of Paul, as the different objects presented themselves, than 
of the luxury of Rome, and of all her emperors united. 
(< Where are the doctrines that Saul of Tarsus taught, and 
where new is Rome T 

The whole shore of Raiss is a succession of antiquities, or of 
natural curiosities. Puteoli, judging from its remains, was a 
place of some size ; and this is the more probable from its 
proximity to the Baiae shore, a spot devoted to taste and 
poetry. We saw the remains of the amphitheatre, and of 
various temples ; but the ruins were indistinct, and much de- 
lapidated. We walked, also, to the Solfatara, which 'may be 
termed the pulse of Vesuvius. When it is quiet, the mountain 
is deemed dangerous ; but when it is in action, the volcano is 
thought to be in subjection. The distance between the two 
cannot be less than fifteen miles. This is a sort of low crater, 
out of which smoke and heat escape through cracks in the 
surface, rather than by a regular orifice. The surface is not 
unlike that of a brick-yard ; and a large stone cast on it, gives 
a hollow menacing sound. The idea of breaking through into 
a mass of burning sulphur accompanies the experiment, though 
the crust is really too thick io make it at all dangerous. 

In the Solfatara, we were joined by jVIr Hammett, the 
consul, who had come from Naples by land, to join our party. 
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To thid gentlemad, whose education and long residence in 
Naples so well qualify him for the office, we have been indebt- 
ed for a great deal of local information, and information that 
we prize the more, as it is always, on such occasions, to ex* 
change the marvels of laquais deplace^ for the more accurate 
and chastened knowledge of a gentleman. 

With this addition to our party, we re-embarked| and pulled 
across the bay, the distance of a mile or more, to the Lucrine 
Lake. The water was smooth as a mirror, and as our swarthy 
people, each of whom stood with his face towards the bows 
of the sparranara, pushed their beaVy oars, I conid almost 
fancy we were in a Roman galley, passing ttom one villa of 
Baiss to another. It is scarcely possible to imagine a region 
that was once so renowned for its luxury and magnificencci 
— so teeming with historical associations, temples, palacesi 
bathsi bridges, groves, and gardens, — that has more com-* 
pletely changed its character than this. Of remains, and those 
of a nature to establish localities, there are abundance. It 
might be difficult to find another place in Italy, ont of Rome, 
where so many are crowded into so small a space ; but they 
are hidden, require to be sought, and all the glories of the past» 
so fiir as mere outward appearances are concerned, are com- 
pletely supplanted by the present negligent and half-wasted 
aspect of the whole shore. The Lucrine Lake has almost dis- 
appeared, little remaining beyond a sort of pond in the sands; 
but, in its place, a natural curiosity has thrust itself, which 
serves strangely to add to the jumble of wonders that this extra- 
ordinary district offers. It is a small cone, or mountain, of 
volcanic embers and sand, which was forced upwards by a 
convulsion of nature, in 1 538, and which is properly enough, 
in such a neighbourhood, called Monte Nuovo. It may be 
two or three hundred feet high, and has a sterile, naked look, 
the meagre verdure it possesses, being altogether of a dif- 
ferent hue from that of the rest of the soil. We can see tbb 
oone from the teri^ce at Sorrento. 

We did not stop at the Lucrine to eat oysteifs, but followed 
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a tangled palh, between the upetart bill and some of tbe more 
venerablei beighti tbat once groaned beneatb palaeee and 
Roman yillae, to tbe ehoree of Avemui. Wby Virpl dioee 
this spot as the entranoe to bell, I oannot.tell yon{ unless k 
were for its routed depth. It is a eiroular sheet of dark water, 
with shores that rise on every side except that by whidi we 
approached, and which are deserted and tangled. Tbe mins 
of a temple stand in the soUtude, erected, it is said, in honour 
ofPluto. 

Agrippa is said to have cut a canal from this lake to the sea, 
in order to form a port The cost of such an undertaking at 
present would not be great, and it would make one of the beet 
men-of-war harbours in the world ; easy of access and of de- 
fence, and as snug as a boudoir. But to need a harbour, m 
people must have ships* 

The path conducted us to the SibyPs Gave, a long narrow 
cavern cut in the rocks, beneath the palaces and vilks, and 
which leads to nothing. These cuttings are curious as con- 
nected with the religiotM rites of antiquity, and Virgil probably 
had an eye to them in his descent to the nether world. We 
found a Styx within them, and seeing no Charon, but one who 
offered to carry us on his shoulders, we returned to try another 
route. 

We retraced our steps to the beach, and visited some hoi 
springs and remains of baths, which, right or wrong, have the 
the reputation of once belonging to a country palace of Nero. 
The frequent occurrence of iniins in all this region is to me a 
constant matter of wonder. They embrace all ages, down to 
our own. Here is a broken pile on a rock, — it is a retreat of 
Tiberius ; that on the opposite peak was inhabited by some 
Goth. This is the dilapidated residence of a Bourbon ; yonder 
is a fallen citadel of the barbarians $ and temples to all the 
gods of antiquity, with remains of churches creeled in honour 
of the Ancient of Days, dot the eminences and valleys I 

We embarked and proceeded to Baias itself, a mere hamletf 
to-day. Here are some tolerable remainSt one in particular of 
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a temple in honour of Venui, and also the heavy pile of citadel 
that is Tiiible from Sorrento. We lingered on this site of 
Boman taste and indulgence aeveral hours, and finding the 
day on the wane, bethought us of the coming night. The 
consul recommended Ischia, when we embarked with a light 
wind, and made sail in that direction. We glided immediately 
beneath Hysenum, which, for a noTclty in this part of the world, 
is a hi{^ $andy bluff; though all the Baiasan shore is more or 
less of sand. We looked into the little port, where the Roman 
galleys formerly lay, and whence Pliny departed when he 
proceeded to Statia, to meet his death from the volcano. It 
is a small •circular haven, with a very shallow draught of 
water at present, the padrone saying that the Dimna Provu- 
denza would find little enough for her wants. It was in part 
artificial, and the remains of the works are still distinctly to 
be traced. 

We hauled up to windward of Procida, sailing through an 
element so limpid that we saw every rush and stone on the 
bottom in five fathom water. Having opened the channel be- 
tween the two islands, we bore up for the to.wn of Ischia, 
where, we arrived a little before sunset. Here a scene pre- 
sented itself which more resembled a fairy picture than one 
of the realities of this everyday world of ours. I think it was 
the most ravishing thing, in its way, eye of mine ever looked 
upon. We had the black volcanic peaks of the island for a 
back-ground, with the ravine-like valleys and mountain-faces, 
covered with country-houses and groves, in front. The town 
is near die southern extremity of the land, and lies along the 
shore for more than a mile on a bit of level formation; but, 
after passing a sort of bridge or terrace, which I took to be a 
public promenade, the rocks rose suddenly, and terminated in 
two or three lofty, fantastic, broken fragment-like crags, which 
make the south-eastern end of the island. On these rocks 
were perched some old castles, so beautifully wild and pio* 
turesque, that they seemed placed there far no other purpose 
than to adorn the landscape. By a curvature of the land, these 



rocks sheltered iLie roadstead,' and the quaint old structures 
were brought almost to impend over our heads. The whole 
population Beemed tobeoiit enjoying themselves after the beat 
of the day, and a scene in which a movement of life was so 
mingled with a supeib hut lovely nature, it is indeed rare to 
witness. Until that moment 1 was not fully sensible of the 
vast superiority of the Italian landscapes over alt others. 
Switzerland astonishes, and it even often delights, by its union 
of the pastoral with the sublime ; but Italian nature wins upon 
you until you come to love it like a friend. I can only liken 
the perrcclion of the scene we gazed upon this evening to a 
feeling almost aUied to transport; to the manner in which we 
dwell upon the serene expression of a beloved and lovely 
countenance. Other scenes have the tints, the hues, the out- 
lines, the proportions, the grandeur, and even the softness of 
beauty; but these have the character that marks the existence 
of a soul. The effect is to pour a flood of sensations on the 
mind, that are as distinct from the commoner feelings of 
wonder that are excited by vaslness and magnificence, as the 
ideas awakened by an exquisite landscape by Claude are dif- 
ferent from those we entertain in looking at a Salvalor Rosa. 
The rejbiemeitt of Italian nature appears to distinguish it as 
much from that of Other countries, as the same quality dis- 
tinguishes the man of sentiment and intellect from the man of 
mere interests. In sublimity of a certain sort, more especially 
in the sublimity of desolation, Switzerland probably has no 
equal on earth; and perhaps to this is to be added a certain 
unearthly aspect which the upper glaciers assume in parti- 
cular conditions of (he atmosphere ; but these Italian scenes 
rise to a sublimity of a different kind, which, though it does 
not awe, loaves behind it a tender sensation allied to that of 
love. 1 can conceive of even an ardent admirer of Nature 
wearying in time of the grandeur of the Alps; but I can scarce 
imagine one who couM ever tire of the witchery of Italy. 

Climate has a great influeacc in bringing about these re- 
suits. As the greater portion of the United States lies north 
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of Naples, you may wish to know why we do not posM» the 
same advantages. We want the accessories. A volcanic 
formation puts all competition at defiance in the way of the 
picturesque. This feature alone frequently renders rnoun*- 
tains of no great elevation in themselves sublime, while others 
of twice their height are tame. We want the water, the 
promdntories, the bays, the peninsulas, the grand islands, and 
lastly, we want all the quaint and time-honoured forms that 
art assumed, in this region, three thousand years ago, seem- 
ingly never to abandon them. 

Our^attempts to obtain lodgings at the town of Ischia were 
unsuccessful, and we shaped our course for a villa on the 
coast iwo or three miles distant, where we were received; 
Our caucher was a little unsophisticated, most of the party 
using mattresses on the floor ; but we had brought tea with 
us, and made a good supper. Italy pays the penalty for the 
warmth that is thrown around its landscapes, in having little 
milk, the article, of all others, in which its great rival Switzer- 
land abounds. Wine can be had anywhere, as may oil ; but 
the excellent tribute of the cow is hard to be got. We found 
maccaroni, however, which is as much a standing dish in 
Naples as rice in Carolina. 

Arrangements for the night were soon made. Everybody 
had a mattress ; though I afterwards found that Gelsomina 
slept in an open gallery, and Roberto in the cellar. The idea 
of putting two people in the same bed, even if married, scarce- 
ly ever comes into the heads of the Europeans of the Con- 
tinent ; nearly every bed-room of the least pretension, if in- 
tended for the use of two, having its two beds. I have seen 
double-beds in Italy, it is true ; but they were as large as 
small houses. That peculiar sentiment of the Western 
American, who '' wondered that any man should be such a 
hog as to wish a bed all to himself,'' appears never to have 
suggested itself to a people so destitute of '^ energy.** 

We took a light breakfast, and left the shores of Ischia just 
as the sun rose. The island is volcanic, and blocks of lava^ 

If 
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looking ai Tresh as tbat at the foot of Vesuvius, lie along the 
margin of llie sea ; and yet no Iradilion, or liislory, speaks o! 
ibe volcano as active I These visible prooCs of the imper- 
fectioD of our records, and of the course of lime, bave a ten- 
dency to creale new views of tilings, f am glad to bear that 
theologians and philosophers are beginning to see the possi- 
bility of reconciling the text of sacred history with the evi- 
dences of science, and to be of a mind in believing this world 
vastly older than the vulgar iindeistnnding of the Mosaic ac 
count has, hitherto, led us lo think. You are not to infer, 
however, that 1 believe the lava of Iscbia so very ancient ! the 
five thousand years will very well sufllcc for all the geolo- 
gical phenomena thai I am acquainted with, and which lie 
on the surface of ihe earth. 

The morning was calm, and we pulled towards the westera 
point of Procida. This is one of the few islands of this region 
that is without any mountain. It is extremely populous, 
though quite small, having a good deal of shipping. We 
landed on llie point, and, by way of exploring the island, 
walked lo the (own. It is the fashion to spe a Greek charac- 
ter in this people, who were originally a Oreek colony (as in- 
deed were those on llie adjacent main); but we saw no more 
than the same gwarlhy, dark-eyed race that Ihrongs the streels 
of Naples. 

He-emharking at the port, we pulled towards Ihe promoo> 
lory of Mysenum, and landed behind the bluff, directing our 
galley to proceed and meet us near llaiie. Nearly every foot 
of ihe shore, for several miles, was now historical, offering, 
amid a fatiguing sameneiis, and a sterility of surfacp, some 
relic of anliquily. An ordinary traveller, in passing along 
ibis place, would see as little to please hiui, or lo attract bis 
atlenlion, as in any part of Italy I know; and yet Pompeii 
itself is scarcely more pregnant with recollections. The 
Elysian Fields of \'irgil are now a tangled brake ; ihe Mart 
Morto \i dead enough, and is scarcely worthy to be called a 
pool. Some imagine that ihe liret was a place of iotermMt 
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for Uie wealthy, cbBverted by (he imagination or the poet into 
an arena of souls ; and that the sea was merely an inner 
basin of the pqrt of Mysenum, transformed by the same 
subtle.. pjnoeiSss into the Styx. It is more probable that the 
imaginations of other people converted the Elyfiian Fields of 
the poet into this, and the inner basin, if inner basin it ever 
w'asM into his Styx. It struck me that the popular notions 
about this place are altogether too sublimated for a true poet, 
and that the popular genius, instead of that of Virgil, has 
bfen at work here. 

The remains of the Romans are in better keeping. The 
Piscina Mirabile is a stupendous work, and almost perfect $ 
and it puts aU modem reservoirs tp shame. It is under 
ground, vast, and contains arches and piers fit for the founda- 
tions of a palace. My respect for the Roman marine has 
never been very profound ; but, if it be true that this place 
was intended to water their fleet, I know no modern nation 
that, under similar circumstances, would be likely to effect the 
same object on a scale so magnificent and noble. 

The supposed prisons of the Hundred Chambers have the 
same character of vastness and durability. But everything 
Romanappears to be of this nature, and, in study ing the remains, 
one is constantly provoked to make comparisons to the pre- 
judice of us moderns. Were Naples to be deserted to-mor- 
row, and this entire region depopulated, it is my opinion that 
they who visited the country a thousand years hence, would 
still (md remains of the Romans, where every trace of the 
Neapolitans had disappeared. As for ourselves, the case is 
still worse. A period as short as that during which the ooua- 
try has been occupied, would probably obliterate every mark 
of our possession. We have a few forts, and a sea wall or 
two, that might resist the wear of a few centuries ; but New 
York would not leave a trace, beyond imperishable fragments 
of stone, in two hundred years. Something may be ascribed 
to climate, certainly ; but more is owing to the grand and j«st 
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ideas or llicse aDcients, wbo built for posterity as well as for 
lb em selves. 

After looliing at riilas, if works almost as perfect as they 
were the day ihey were completed can be so termed, we em- 
barked, and made sail for the point of Paiisilippo, with a light 
but fair wind. The little island of ISisida, which once had 
its villas loo, is now the Lazaretto, and was filled wilh.;ja«- 
sat/eres in quarantine. The breeze served to carry us half 
across the bay, and it (hen deserted us. Our galley put out 
its oars, and we swept in towards the cliffs, on as lovely an 
evening as ever fell on this pezzo di cielo. Just as the day 
closed, the black mass of Capri became shut in by the bead- 
lands of niassa, and we approached the rocky shore of Sor- 
rento beneath the light of a placid moon. Before niae, we 
■were all safely housed in the Casa delta del Tasso. 
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To Capri we went in the six-oared pinnace. This island, 
which, as you know, stands sentinel at one side of the bay, as 
Ischia does at the other, seen from Naples appears to lie in its 
mouth. This is owing to the position of Naples itself, which 
is placed at the noi'lhern corner of the gulph ; Vesuvius, as 
you have been already told, occupying the bottom. 1 repeat 
these things, for, my own notions having been ail wrong 
about them, I have fancied yours might be so too. 

Capri ia divided into two mountains by a deep gorge, or 
valley, in which stands the towD. The southern mountain is 
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the highest, and is truly a noble object, as one approaches the 
spot It rises ahnost to a peak which is, probably, two 
thousand feet high ; and the ruins that crown it are said to 
have belonged to a castle of Frederic Barbarossa, and to stand 
on the site of a villa of Tiberius I There is a tradition that 
Tiberius had many villas on this remarkable little island ; 
which may be "true, as there are numberless remains. At all 
events, the place was in favour among the Romans, Au- 
gustus passing much of his time here, towards the end of his 
career. 

The lowest of the mountmns is called Ana Capri, and can 
only be reached by actually ascending a flight of steps cu| in 
the rodcs, of half a mile in length, which ascend by a zigzag. 

P was mounted on a donkey ; and, making a line of 

pocket-handkercbieis, which I fastened to the girth, the ladies 
were greatly aided in this Cettiguing ascent. The picturesque 
seems exhausted in such beautiful spots. Here we had the 
bay ; the teeming and magnificent coast for leagues ; the path, 
itself a curiosity, with a little chapel, at which the devout 
were kneeling as we passed. A thousand recollections 
crowded on the mind. Among other beautiful objects, were 
the different crafts, of which a fleet lay becahned under Ve- 
suvius. 

The English seized Capri, and held it for some time, while 
Murat was king. Several unsuccessful attempts were made 
to retake it, and one finally succeeded, under Lamarque. 
That officei^ surprised the place by scaling the rocks of Ana 
Capri, in the night ; and, once in possession of this elevated 
plain, he was in possession of the entire idand. 

We found Ana Capri a hamlet of cottages. Every build- 
iog had the low circular roof of cement; and, like most of 
the houses of this region, those in the towns and the villas 
excepted, they were all of one story, like the' buildings of 
Pompeii. A dread of earthquakes has probably introduced 
this style; though Naples has unusually high houses. Se- 
veral streets of the capital^ however, at this very moment, 
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have beams hchvcrn the buildlnga, wliicli are Baiil lo be de- 
parting from llic perpendicular, in conse(|ucDce of llie work- 
ing of ihe (ires bencalh. One of lliese line mornings, the 
wliolo of [his "little bit of henvcn fallen upon earth" will 
probably fall into the eaiihlron beneath il ; and ilien travellers 
will come lo see it as an object of frightful desolation I Such 
was probably the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. I wonder 
if New York will ever experience a similar calamity. 

Resides the cniiae lo Capri, we have made two to Pompeii, 
the first of which was attempted in a fresh breeze and a 

heavy sea. When we had got half way, W , who, 

though a very bad sailor, swims like a liah, began lo make 
some inquiries aboul tlic probability of his art being required 
in landing; when we learned from the boatmen that any 
Rllempt to approach (he shore would most likely put us all 
in the water. I had been told we might ascend the Sarno, 
about a rniln-, 'o the ruins of the towns, and, qiiile tike a ma- 
riner as I contend, had presumed on smooth water in port. 
Tt appeared, however, on inquiry, that there is a bar at the 
mouth, and that in a Hal calm the rollers sometimes make 
erossing it hazardous. Nothing remained but lo down-helm, 
and haul up again for the Marina (Jrande. We were re- 
warded for the cxcuriiion, notwilhsl.inding, by enjoying the 
bay in a tumult. The heavy seas that set into it, are not 
unlike those of the ocean in moderate weather; and, since 
the season lias advanced into Uclober, we have wilnessed the 
waves dashing against our cliffs in a manner losend the spray 
upon the terrace. 

The nc\t expedition was better limed, and we reached the 
mouth of the river in good season. Here we found so little 
water, that the bout grounded a cable's length from the shore, 
and the only way to enter was for the crew to jump into the 
water, where, by watching the roll of the ground-swell, and 
lifting, ihey succeeded in forcing us over the bar. 

The Sarno is about as wide as the Bronx at West-Farms, 
and much such a river. Like the Ihonx, il meanders through 
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low meadowi, all of which have probably been formed aioea 
the deatruetion of PompeiL We could not get quite up to 
(he town, aa it wat ; but, leaving the boat, we walked, by « 
footpath, to the highway, entering the ruina on the aide of 
the tombi. In thia viait we examined the. walb, and entered 
more into detaib than at the former. The progreia of the 
worianen had been slow; but an entire house, and that of 
lome importance, had been opened in ithe interval. I en** 
deavoured to find fome traces of the port, unsuccessfully ) 
b«t, judging from the present appearance of the country, I 
think there can be little question that the town stood on a 
low promonloi7, and that the haven lay considerably bdov 
iL Excavations in the right spot would very probably bring 
to light a mole. 

We lift Pompeii, on this occasion, an hour sooner than 
we ahoiild otherwise have donq^ on account of an approaeh^ 
ing gnsl. For nearly two months, and this in August and 
September^ we had seen nothing resembling a storm in the 
bay, and scarcely any rain. Indeed, I can safely say^ after 
having now passed near a twelvemonth on this side the AipS| 
that I have witnessed neither thunder nor lightning that would 
altraet any attention in America. This may have been a pe^ 
enliar season ; but, after all I had been told, especially by the 
English, I had expected something of the sort partienlaffly 
awful. While we were among the ruins, howeveri there 
was every symptom of something better than common fai thia 
way, or certainly better than anything we had yet seen ; end 
fearing a swell would get up on the bar, I hurried the party 
off to the boat. 

We got out of the Saroo better than we had come into it, 
and were soon in the bay. The wind was light at the north? 
west, and as we stretched over, under the promontory of 
Vice, the heavens in the direction of Pausilippo became 
lowering and grand. A polaere was beating out of the bigbt 
of Castel-pa-mare, and was tacking, about half a league 10 
windward of us. JuU a9 she filled* with her heed ^ tbe 
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norlliwai'd, 1 observed ihat she was slailiDg bcr lacks and 
sheets, or whatever else these noadcscript craft lerm iheir 
gear. I ordered our own lugs lo be lakea in, and ihe osrs 
shipped. It was a grand momeDt, for I scarcely lemember 
a more beautiful opening of a gu^t, ahd ihe effect was greatly 
increased by the sublimity of the surrouodiag land. As for 
the bay ilsetf, it reminded me of a beauty covered with 
frowns. The water curled and foamed, but rcla'ined its 
limpid blue; and there were openings between ihe lurid and 
wheeling clouds through which (he void of heaven gleamed 
brightly, and of its deepest lint, giving one (he idea of nature 
in a mask. 

The stroke-oarsman of Ihe boat advised me to pull in 
under the promontory, as near as we could go. I hesitated 
about complying, for the sea was getting up fast, aiid if we 
found it irresistible, there was no alternative but drowning; 
for ibe rocks impended over Ihe water almost to the height 
of a Ihousand feet. This noble pile is, in truth, one of ihe 
finest objccis in ils way that I know on any coast. The man, 
however, explained himself, lie said, ihat the squall would 
not blow "home," against Uie rocks, and thai, contrary to 
the general rule, we should fmd smoother water, and lesa 
wind, by running lee-ward. As ihis was plausible, ' and 
mailers were becoming awkward where we were, I followed 
his direction, and in a few minutes we were as close under 
ihe beetling precipice as we could conveniently go. I con- 
fess I had duubis of the experiment; but it succeeded per- 
fectly. Wc gol ahead wilh tolerable speed, had no other 
ihan a fair rolling sea, and came out handsomely into the 
bay of Sorrento wilhin half an hour. I was not sorry, nol- 
withslanding, when I again saw Ihe polacrc showing his light 
sails lo windward. 

Wilh similar symplonis we should have been deluged with 
rain in America, and yet we were barely sprinkled. The 
wind was fresh in-shore, and violent a league or two in the 
oHing; for liic polacre bore up to il, until she had run a mile 
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or more; and yet we did not ship a gallon of water, or " catch 
crabs" with a single oar. These Sorrentines are noble boat- 
men, as bold and as skilful as any I have ever met with ; ath- 
letic, active and steady, while they understand their waters 
perfectly. Much as I have boated with them, and on two or 
three occasions I have seen them in serious weather, I have 
never seen any praying to saints, or a disposition to do any- 
ting unworthy of mariners. I consider -the common popula- 
tion of this country, by nature, one of the finest I know. 

The weather, soon after this excursion, changed, and inter- 
rupted our boating. The siroccos set in, in earnest, and for 
two or three weeks we bad a continuation of strong south 
winds, occasionally accompanied by rain. The influence of 
these winds is one of the great drawbacks on an Italian resi- 
dence. I can tell in my bed if there is a shift of wind to the 
westward, and no language- can describe the fheering effect 
the changes produce on my feelings. We have had one or 
two days, in which the house has actually appeared to roll 
with me, like a ship at sea ; and the depression of the spirits, 
at such limes, is really awful — second only to a London No- 
vember-day. 

This is the season in which the vessels arrive from Sicily, 
^nA the other southern ports, with wheat. For it 'fortnight 
there was scarcely a day in which a dozen, and sometimes 
twenty sail, did not pass directly before us; for they haul close 
round the Cape of Campanella, and run into Castel-a-mare, 
where the great warehouses of the kingdom are placed. Some 
of the public works of this nature are on a scale that is vast 
for the extent and commerce of the nation. There is a single 
storehouse on the bay, by the sidef^ of the road that leads from 
Naples to Portici, designed to be used in cases of quarantine, 
I believe, that is one of the largest constructions I have ever 
seen. Its length cannot be much less than .half a mile. I 
counted the windows, and, estimating the distance betweea 
them, made it out to be considerably more than two thousand 
feet. But Europe is full of buildings that to us appear marvel- 
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loushy llieir magnilude and rictics, and Ilaly, Id particular, 
before all oilier pnriB of i(. 

The passage of these vessels gave an eatirely new appear- 
ance to our side of the bay; and ihe daily arrival of our own 
little fleet, which sometimes comes staggering along half under 
water, adds to the interest. Roberto went to Naples a few 
days since, on business of his own, and he became bo tho- 
roughly Frightened hythe fury of our lovely bay, that the poor 
fellow, in preference to running (he same risk over again, 
acluallymade a dt-tonr of forty miles, by ibe way of Caatel-a- 
mare and the mountains, in order to get back again to bis 
duty. But the BitUa Genovega can testify that he is a migfl- 
rable sailor. 

Our siroccos have not been perpetual, but some glorious 
autumnal days succeeded the equinox. We have profited by 
Ihcm la explore the interior of the peninsula on which we 
live, for the heat can now be borne even at noonday. You 
would laugh (o see us slait on one of these excursions. Half 
a dozen lillle donkeys are paraded at ihe gate, with two or 
three swarthy drivers. As soon as the ladies are sealed on 

their beasts, in a species of packsaddle, W and I mouof, 

with our feet just clear of ihe ground, and away we go, by dint 
ofkicks, ihumps, and applications on the flanks from the 
drivers. Once in motion, we are by no means certain of the 
direction; for if urged beyond their humours, the lillle long- 
eared gentry will put their noses down, and carry one of the 
ladies just where he pleases. Cries of distress are constantly 
made; one being run into a church door, another into ihe 
window of a hovel, or a ihii'd is scampering down the road 
at a "will ye nill ye" pace. We had a good deal of this 
amusement for the fu-st mile or two, after which we commonly 
get on better. No one thinks of laughing at our appearance; 
for it is as much expected that one should ride on a donkey 
here, as that one sliould ride on a horse with us. 

We have been on all the heights in ihis manner. One of 
our visits was to a ruined mavent, a Cama/doli, oa tiumoun- 
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lain that separates the piano of Sorrento from that of Vieo. 
These Camaldole are always plaoed ofr heights; St. Bruno, 
the founder of the order, being directed by a dreaA, or a 
vision,! believe, to adopt the plan. The effect is poetical and 
good; for I cannot imagine a finer stimulant for religious 
meditation, than a broad view of the glories of the earth ; 
and this the more especially, if it be chastened by a know- 
ledge of the things practised on it. One gets, in this way, 
an idea of what things might be without sin to contrast 
with one's knowledge of what things are. In boyhood, 
my feeling was ever to fly from such places, in order to cuU 
the beauties by again approaching them; but, as life glides 
away/ 1 find the desire to recede increase, as if I would reduce 
the w^le earth to a picture in a camera obscure, in which 
the outlines and general beauties are embraced, while the 
disgusting details are diminbhed to atoms. 

The view from the eminence north of the piano, like every 
other view in this region, is magnificent; but one cannot go 

* 

amiss, in this respect, in a country in which rodcs, plains, water, 
mountains, and life, are Uendedf in the afiBuence of Naples. 
The convent-buildings are chiefly destroyed, for there has 
been a great suppression of monastic orders in this country; 
but the chapel still stands. It is used as a bam, and was half 
full of hay. Still the altar-piece, a very good picture, remains I 

There is a seat on the verge of the cliff, that overlooks the 
plain ^of Sorrento, as one would overlook a garden from the 
belvedere of a house, or a ship's dedks from her mizen top. 
Here we were particularly struck with the resemblance of the 
houses to those of Pompeii, all the roofii being low, with the 
species of dome-rlike curvature, to Cum the water, that has 
been before mentioned. 

An excursion in the opposite direetion proved to be etiU 
finer. We went up the heights, behind Sorrento, by a 
Swissish road, half stairs, half path, until we gained a oountrir 
that had a more pastoral character than usaal« A hamiat on 
ihe auwnit thit owlooked the Meditimmeu towftids the 
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Goulti, and al an elevation of near, if not quite, a (housand 
feet, is called St. Agala. Some small rocky islets, at no great 
distance from the coast, aad around which the sleeping billows, 
ID their incessant rolling, just raised a circle of while, are 
called the Islands of the Syrens; it being assumed that these 
are the Islands where I'lysses encountered those sea ladies; 
and oneof them isanidto contain the ruins oT a temple. They 
are mere rocks, not larger than that on which we landed 
near Piombino. Can these ruins once have been the abode 
of nymphs, who seduced the wanderer from his path, on an- 
choring accidentally near them? 

There is another Cama/do/i on the summit of the land, 
between St. Agata and Massa, or about mid-way between the 
Gulf of Salerno and that of Naples. I passed a morning lately 
in a memorable manner, in exploring it on foot, and alone. 
The day was fine, it was the Sabbath, the air from the west, 
invigorating, just coot enough to be agreeable, and full of 
life. Tlic ruins command a noble view, as usual; but so 
does every eminence around us. One looks abroad here, in 
the full security of beholding objects that are either sublime 
or beautiful, and commonly both, for the Iwo are so blended 
as to render it doubtful which most prevails. I cannot de- 
scribe to you the precise nature of the sensations with which 
I passed this morning. It was the Sabbath of man, and it 
appeared to be also the Sabbath of nature ; one of those holy 
calms that sleep on the earth, as if the vegetable world united 
with the animal to worship the great Source of all. As I 
Hung myself carelessly from height to height, and across 
downish uplands, every new point that presented itself exhi- 
bited the great temple in a new and lovelier aspect; and asl 
descended from the glorious solitude (for the only babilalions 
are in the hamlets, or on the plains), 1 felt as If I could almost 
become a monk, in order to remain there for life. The con- 
ventual buildings were, as usual, vast, and much of them still 
remains. Had it been ray foilune to suppress monasteries, I 
should certainly have commenced the work in the cities sad 
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oa the p\fibi8, and have left those on the hili-topf to the last; 
for I haye a difficulty in believing that the tenants of Irach 
abodes can do anything but adore (Sod. At. least, thiajs the 
posing feeling; though I dare saj one gets to be blas6 as 
respects'a fine view, as well as a fine sentiment At all events, 
^ are pretty oerti^n the devil can. climb, as well Im crawl: 
though most of our American devils, I believe, 'are of the 
gm^s demon, species reptile. 

We never ramble in this manner without exclaiming against 
those who visit Naples, perhaps in the bad season, pass a rainy 
week or two in sight-seeing, fagged apd even Yatigned with 
wopders, and then go away and pretend to describe its 
nature, its variety, its purity of atmoitplyre, its peariy lustre 
of sky, and all its other glorious peculiarities. . The environs 
of Naples are quite another region toiday, than on that on 
which we arrived; though they have ahsirays been lovely. 
Even a nrocc6 cannot spoil their charms; for while, like other 
beauties, they have their geod and bad-looking days, tfie last 
are merely the bad look» of a Venus* I have never seen the 
bay when it did not present an object (^ admiration and rare 
perfection. 

You will be surprised to learn that we also riot here in the 
good things of this world, in the shape of creatur»<M)mforts. 
The liquor of the country is good, the lachryma christi of Vesu- 
vius being really a choice wine. Then the beccafici are de- 
licious, and plenty at this season, Sorrento being the very 
nucleus of their sports: ^they cost a grano a piece I The 
quails, too, just now, are as good as can be, very plenty, and 
quite cheap. They are caught in nets extended among the 
trees, flying in large flocks. By some caprice in the bird, 
Capri is a favourite stopping-place with them, and thousands 
are sent weekly to the market of Naples. By a caprice of 
man, these birds compose a material part of the revenues of 
the bishop, — at least so I hear; though I find it odd that so 
small an island should have a bishop at all. But Sorrento is 
an archbishopric; its diocesaq is a learned man; and they 
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tell me (here arc near a dozen bishops in the capital, and in 
ils immediate neighbourhood. 

While an this subject, 1 will mention that we have lately 
bad a religious procession, in which an image of the Virgin 
has been made ti> laLe a more prominent pavt than 1 have 
ever before witnessed. She has gone from allar to altar, 
followed by half the pious of the town, among whom have 
figured nearly (he whole of my corps of gaberlunzies. There 
are so many churches and coovenls in (his small town, that 
an inhabitant whom 1 questioned lately bad no idea of their 
numbers. "There might be twenty, there might be fifty." 

While walking on the terrace a few days since, I saw a 
priest coming up the road from the Marina Grande. He was 
accompanied by an ecclesiastic, who was chanting in concert 
with (he father. A little distance behind these, came one of 
the swarthy bare-legged fishermen of the place, carrying on 
his head (he usual flat willow basket, on which it is common 
to display (he lish, and on whigb, it appeared to me, he then 
had his game. As he kept a short distance in the rear, 1 sup- 
posed he did not like to pass the others, who were engaged in 
some religious office. Curiosity induced me to watch the 
party, and, as it drew near, I discovered the chant was that 
of the dead. When near enough to be distinguished, 1 saw 
on the basket the body of a little girl about six years old. It 
was dressed in while, with gay ribands; and across its mouth 
lay an oblong nosegay, or what was more probably an imita- 
tion of a nosegay. The (lowers contrasted strangely with the 
pallid colour of death. I called to me a Sorrenfine servant, 
and asked an explanation. The girl was the daughter of the 
fisherman, and (his was literally le comwi du piiuvre. It was 
even worse than (he intermen( of the Isle of Wight, though 
the manner of the priest was more reverent. 1 was told the 
body would be taken to a church, stripped of its attire, and 
cast into a hole, in common wi(h all who are interred in the 
same manner. Cast was the word; but It is to be hoped it 
was lowered. I did not go to see the process, for I parti- 
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oularly didikA obtruding the curiosity of a stranger on the 
religious ceremonies of a strange people. The rude and in- 
diflferenl manner in which Protestants ordinaiily violate the 
saneiity of Oathdio worshipf d(^es quite ad much discredit to 
those who practise, as to those who* tolerate it$ though, in the 
plenitude of self-complacency, we followers of Luthef are a 
little too apt to throw all the blame on the Utter. ' I believe 
pious Catholics are as much shocked by the'practice, as^iious 
Protestants would be, were the case reyersed. • 

We havji now followed this dreamy mode of life so many 
wedtt, thali coupled with the invigorating airs of October, the 
desire to enter into a little more actiitity begins td beseflis* 
Boating is a laay occupation, unless one handles the oar; and 
oven si|^t-seeing, usually, an extremely laborious business, 
on the shores of this luxurious bay is deprived of half its wear 
and taart 

I have forgotten to mention, by the way, that our own house 
is one of the wonders of the district Most travellers honour 
us with a call, much to the advantage of Roberto's pockety 
for he acts as master of ceremonies. Luckily, there is nothing 
to show but the loggia and the stairs, which one passes in 
entering, the great saloon, and the terrace. The latter is 
woHh the trouble of mounting a flight of steps to see, and I 
believe most of the curious go away satisfied. There is, how- 
ever, a medallion in the great saloon that has the reputation 
of being an Alexander the Great. It is an antique, I believe; 
but how far it deserves to be called an Alexander, I cannot 
say. It is the head of an enthusiast, rather than of a man 
of intellect $ though I think one rarely finds any of the very 
magnificent bumps and foreheads about the truly distinguished. 
There are also a bust of Bernardo Tasso, the father of Tor- 
quato, and a medallion of Julius Caesar representing him as 
a youtk The Bemardd is probably authentic, as the family 
of the duke is said to be connected with that of Tasso; but 
Roberto shows the others, without remorse, as beyond cavil. 

Of course we retire when the admirers of Tasso come to 
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look at bis residence ; but taking a peep tbe otber^day at a vi- 
sitor, I recognized a young Austrian, Baron , whoni I 

bad seen at. Florence, and I went out to speak to hini. We 
chatted together half an hour ; and I mention thf circumstance, 
because my companion betrayed a feeling that I find is very 
prevalent here, on the subjeet of the recent accession of Ge- 
neral Jackson to the presidency. This feeling first discovered 
itself 4>y some questions relative to -the age of the new presi- 
dAit; for when I mentioned that he was already .an old man, 
I thought my acquaintance was surprised, not to. say diMip- 
pointed. His expectation evidently was that pur democracies 
had taken the predicted course, and tb^it we were already 
tasting the sweets of a military ^espotisgi. A military despo- 
tism, forsooth, in a country containing 2,000,000 square miles 
of surface, and an army of 6000 men! 

I found that the exaggerated, electioneering trash of the 
opposition prints at home had made an impression, and, as is 
usual with most men, that which was ardeitdy desired was 
readily believed. It b not easy for one living in the returement 
of America, for all America is but a villeggiatura, and Well 
Street worse than retirement, so far as the great political ques- 
tions and knowledge of the day are concerned, compared with 
the activity, principles, and designs of Europe; — it is therefore 
difficult for one dwelling in the retirement of American life to 
form a correct notion of the opinions that float about here in 
reference to ourselves. An eminent Neapolitan, a man of 
singular shrewdness and of high political station, lately asked 
me seriously, what was the object of the English in making 
their descent on Washington in 1814. As I supposed a coup- 
de-main of that nature, under the peculiar circumstances, spoke 
for itself, I was as much surprised at the question as he could 
possibly be with the answer; for when I explained to him that 
Washington at that time was an open, straggling village, of 
some eight or nine thousand souls, of whom a good portion 
were black slaves, — that it covered a surface of nine or ten 
square miles, without works and without a garrison, — ^and 
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moreover that its capture would have no more influence on 
the result of the war, than the seizing and hdlding for tweqty- 
four hours oTany other inland place of the same magnitude, 
— he expressed his astonishment. I was given clearly to un- 
derstand, that it was viewed differently in Europe; and, owing 
to the influence of our enemy, I now believe the war of 1812 
is better known here.by this useless expedition than by anything 
else, notwithstanding all our own notions of the matter. 

You are to feel no surprise at this; for the influence of 
England, at this very moment, singularly controls opinions in 
America itself, of which I have just seen an absurd proof, con- 
nected with this very subject. A New York journal, 6ne of 
those patriotic organs of sentiment which are constantly sneer- 
ing at the institutions, reserving theirindignaiion and eii6r^t€« 
for the defence of the illustrious cats and dogs of the country, 
(which, by the way, are generally much inferior to the cati 
and dogs of Europe), has just been quoting the statements of 
a British officer in relation to the Campaigns of New Orleans 
and Washington, as proof that some of our own previoui 
notions in reference to both were untrue. Now, this very 
officer, who affirms he was at Washington, calls it ar plaoe, 
apparently, of about sixty thousand souls, and passes some 
architectural strictures on the wings and ntatn body of th6 
Capitol, the latter of which at that time had never been erect- 
ed I Some of our people will swallow an English cameli 
when they strain at an American gnat. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Bicanian up Mount VeiuviuB.— The lleriaiuge. — Difdcully of Ihe Ascent. 
— Aspect or the Cral«r. — An ideal resemhl.-ince or tbc Entrance of Ihe 
Infernal Regions. — Fit Machinery for Virgil's Epic. — Eruption of the 
Volcano. — LOTcly panoramic View. — Deeeent from tlie Cone. — RasEian 
Frigate.— No Marine efficient without National Sympathy. — Battle of 



You may be surprised tbat 1 have said so little about Ve- 
■uvius. Kolwithsianding my f.ilcnce, we have not passed a 
day, scarcely an hour, uulcsa at tiighl, — and many hours of 
(he latter even ai^ an exception, — without having this beauti- 
ful mountain under our eyes. I say beauliftil, for, including 
its base, loaded with (owns, palaces, ruins, villages, and 
villas, — its sides seamed with ravines, and occasionally smil- 
ing with verdure, or dark with forest, — and ils cone of cin- 
ders, — il forms allogelher an object of great attraction. By 
day, there is usually a light cloud of smoke rising from the 
water, and hovering above it ; and by night, occasional flashes 
illumine the sky and the month of the mountain in a way that 
the ftrc of a forge brightens and sinks in tlie darkness. 1 do 
not think we have seen any positive flame ; but of late we 
have had brighter gleamings from beneath than are usual. 

The heat of the weather had hitherto prevented an attempt 

to ascend; butW- and myself determined, not long since, 

thai il was time lo make the excursion. To this end we crossed 
the bay lo Naples, and passed the night in town, having also 
an early start in view. Accordingly we drove to Porlici, where 
we breakfasted. We then mounted our horses, under the 
protection ofa guide of reputation, and proceeded. The ascent 
for four or five miles is gradual; the road, an indifferent one 
at ihc best, and nearly impracrlicable for wheels, leads at first 
through vineyards, then among copses, and often along water- 
courses, or across beds of ancient lava. The summit of ihe 
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mountain ii the cone of which I have spoken. Its form is re* 
gular, though the edges are brokeui some portions being much 
higher than others, though the side nearest Naples and the 
bay just now, is tolerably even. I believe the perpendicular 
height of the lowest part of this cone is about eight hundred 
feet; though it varies materially at different times. From its 
base, a ridge runs in a westerly direction for the distance of a 
mile, when it falls away rapidly towards the plain. The form 
of this ridge is favourable for the ascent as well as for safety, 
since the land is lower near the cone than at its extremity, 
and before lava could flow on the latter, it woUld run down 
the sides of the ridge both north and south of it. On the ex 
tremity of this ridge, which forms a sort of inland promontory 
stands the celebrated Hermitage. 

We reached this place in less than three hours after quit^ 
ting Portici, the ascent in its immediate neighbourhood being 
sharp, but not long. The building is a simple stone structure, 
with a small chapel connected ; but it has all the peculiaritiea 
of a tavern, rather than of a religious residence. One who h«ul' 
the appearance of a monk lived there, and administered to ojur 
wants, for which consolations we punctually paid. His 
manner was that of an official of the bar, rather than 
altar. In consequence of there having been a few robi 
between the Hermitage and the cone, a ^mall guard of soldiera 
was stationed at the former, with instructions to send out 
man with eaeh party of travellers. 

We remmned half an hour at the Hermitage, took i eup of 
wine, and enjoyed the view, which was magnificent i but, as it 
was embraced in that from the crater, I shall not speak further 
of it here. There are some fine trees in front of the buildings, 
and, altogether, a lovelier spot could not be desired for r re- 
cluse. The distance, in an air line, between the summit, and 
the Hermitage, must be about a mile ; and although it »ound0 
dangerous to live so near the crater, I would as soon be at this 
spot in an eruption, as in any of the towjis at the base of the 
mountain, though these lie at five or six times the distMMt 
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A lillle explanalion will render tlie matler clear. Lava, 
from which mnsl oC the dangei' has arisen in modern times, 
cannot touch [lie Hermitage, on account of (he Tormalion of 
the ridge; and, as for the red-hot stones and cinders that are 
always flying into the air, they ascend in nearly perpendicular 
hnes, and their descent is necessarily much the same. In 
point of fact, they rarely fall at any distance from the crater. 
It is these, indeed, of which (he cone is entirely composed, and 
from the base of this cone the Hermitage is distant about a, 
mile. The quasi hermit, therefore, is just that space out of 
the line of fire. 

We left the latter on horseback, and rode near half a mile, 
by a pretty path, through a wood, and nearly on a level line. 
We (hen emerged upon a plain oflava, which lies materially 
lower than the wood, and from which the heated metal has 
evidently flowed north and south. This low plain serves as a 
ditch to the promontory or ridge of the Hermitage. No lava 
can possibly cross it until it is lilled; an event not likely to 
happen soon, as the lava flows off at each side. Winding our 
way across it, we soon came to its eastern margin, and dis- 
mounted. Here we left the horses, and prepared for the 
struggle (hat was to follow. 

The ascent is rather steeper than the sides of a pile of gravel 
■would be, supposing It to have been formed by the falling of 
the material on a given place, without a force suflicientto 
change its outline. It appeared to me to be at an angle of 
about fifty or fifly-five degrees with the plane of the horizon. 
As the cinders yield with the weight of a man, the foot sinkinjf 
often to the instep, it is a severe task to get up this place. We 
went at it coolly, but steadily, slopping to take breath after 
short efforts; and I believe we were about twenty minutes in 
reaching the summit. The cinders were warm in spots, and 
a sulphurous smoke issued from the cone in a great many 
places that we passed. 1 was too experienced a traveller to 
run myself out of breath, as the moment of enjoyment ap- 
proached. Having got within a few feet of the lop, I paused 
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to recover breath ; poor W , who had commenced with 

fury, being still a hundred feet beneath me. The guide waited 
my leisure; but the guard, whose duty compelled' him to go 
no further than the foot of the cone, but who, being on his 
first excursion, chose to ascend also, lay panting on the Hm of 
the cone, or crater, as I put my foot by his side. 

This was another novel and beautiful coup ffoeiL As the 
place was very different from what I had expected to see, I 
shall endeavour to make you understand what it really is. It 
appeared to me that the depth of the great crater, at the place 
where we stood, was a little more^than half of the descent of 
the cone itself, on its exterior ; though its edge is ragged, and 
at one spot was two or three hundred feet higher than that 
which we had reached. This edge of the cone, or crater, 
overhung its sides in nearly the whole circuit, and the distance 
round it was near or quite a mile. It follows, that the dia- 
meter of the crater must be about a third of a mile. Its bot- 
tom was like a floor of clay, resembling that of the Solfatara, 
smoke issuing from its crevices. Vivid streaks of brimstone 
gave it wild, unnatural tints. It seemed quite as level as an 
ordinary brick-yard, viewed from our stand. A little on one 
side of this circular plain, rose a small conci which might be 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred feet high, formed of the 
same materials as the outer cone, with an orifice perhaps 
some eighty or a hundred feet in width. This was the living, 
or true crater. Out of this spot issued all the smoke, fire, 
stones, and cinders of the ordinary workings of the mountain, 
of which in truth, it is the safety valve. This little haystack- 
looking cone was nearer to the eastern and southern edges of 
the great crater than to the northern and western, and it is 
altogether too low to be visible to any except those who as- 
cend to the place we occupied. The red-hot stones must 
therefore be propelled upwards many hundred feet, perhaps 
six or eight, to be seen at Naples or Sorrento, where we 
have often seen them, however, of late. 

The scene that brt>ke upon us, as we arrived, was one of 
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the most exlrnordinary 1 ever wknessed. At that instant an 
ordinary cloud enveloped llie bitmmit oTlhe cone, shulting out 
the whole view, with the exceptioc of the crater and the sur- 
roimding objects, and casting a sombre lint on everything. It 
is probable a few rays from tbe sun struggled through this va- 
pour, which was not high above our heads, though it seemed 
to descend halfway down the cone, for the streaks of sulphur 
looked brighter and more unnatural than aflerwardg. The 
yellow tint they cast around them, the nnnalural, or rather 
supernatural effect, coupled with the gaping crater, the 
rumbling of the volcano, and the occasional explosions, com- 
bined to give the spot a resemblance to the entrance of (he 
infernal regions. If 1 could fancy 1 was obtaining glimpses in 
at the glories and calm radiance of heaven, when I looked 
upon the high Alps, looming above the Niesen and cut off 
from the lower world by a belt of vapour, I had no diflicully 
ianowfancyingthatlslood^on the threshold of hell. Virgil died 
about half a century before the volcano resumed its action, 
or he certainly would nevci- have taxed his imagination to use 
the Lake Avernus, Mare Morio, aud Elyslan Fields of the 
Itaian shore as machinery for his epic, when Vesuvius pre- 
sented objects so much more woilhy of the subject. TheCam- 
pagna was as good an Elysian Field as heart could wish, aud 
the crater a Tartarus equal to the epic. It is true, there is no 
Styx; but tbe monk i saw at tlie Hermitage would answer 
every reasonable purpose for a Charon. 

The "J'acilis df.sceiin-u^ Avi?riu" would, also, have been 
physically true, supposing the crater always to maintain its 
present form ; for the circuit of the rim, or upper edge, is not 
made without hazard, as poor.W was near demonstra- 
ting, In the workings of someoi his//<iait.'im.«. The crater,how- 
ever, changes ils appearance at every great convulsion; though 
the one 1 have described, 1 am told, is its general character. 

You may be surprised to hear it, but the volcano itself at- 
tracted very litllc of my attention for the first half-hour after 
we reached the edge of the crater; nor did it at any lime, 
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while on the mountain, fill the first place in my admiratioB, 
or even thoughts. Still it was not idle. Five minutes scarcely 
intervened between the explosions, which were much greattr 
than I had anticipated witnessing. They were preceded by a 
heavy rumblingy and went off like the pufik of a safety valve to 
a huge steam-engine, though unaccompanied by any hissing. 
The reports were not altogether unlike those of artillery ; the 
Uowing of a whale had also some resemblance: thouf^ 
neither of these noises was, in all respects, like that of the 
volcano. Stones were hurled several hundred feet into the 
air, and fell on or near the little cone,. which was constantly 
growing by these accessions. Cinders, smoke, and flame ac- 
companied each explosion. There were many minor reports, 
that sounded like the crackings of a great conflagration^ Oo» 
casionallyy large stones fell on the phine of the great crater, at 
iome distance from the little cone $ but, I think, any one upon 
ii might easily have avoided them* They sounded, on the 
plain, like stones cast on the Solfatara. 

We did not descend into the crater, though there was a 
•pot where it might be done $ but W-— -* was too much es* 
hausted by the ascent, and I saw little to be gained by it b«ft 
the right to say we had done U« The explosions were so fre- 
quent as to render it impossible to ascend the little 0M4f aoi 
look into the real crater; the fate of Pliny menacing nU who 
did. it, as the vapour was constantly rising in sudden and vio* 
lent puffs, inhaling which would probably have been fatal. 

My principal enjoyment, moreover, proceeded from the 
view, with its extraordinary contrasts. To the west, we had 
the bay, with the islands, the gulf of Ga^ta, and exquisite 
blending of land and water, and the sea; while southwardf 
the Apennines, and the Sorrentino shore, with the gulf of So» 
lerno, through vistas in the peaks, formed altogether a lovely 
panorama. Then iiiost of the Campagna Felice stretched bo* 
neatb my eye, like an Eden, walled by mountains. It waa o 
Swisa view in extent, embellished by a true Italian radiance. 
Naplea lay, like a town seen in a eamora obseuraf agaiaat il# 
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bills, a brilliant accessory, aotl ihe sails that hovered near the 
port resembled specks. A heavy Russian frigate was riding 
off (be mole, anil her fair proportions were distinctly visible 
through the pure medium, though diminished and fairy-like. 
] say, the pure medium ; lor the clouds came and went repeat- 
edly, frequently shutting us in for minutes, and then sailing 
away, like birds, towards some other peak. The contrasts of 
these moments were sublime; for while nothing could be 
more infernal than the crater in its gloom, aided by the ac- 
companiments of the volcano, nothing was more soft and ra- 
diant than the picture the earth presented when the veil was 
removed. The body sympathized with the mind; for the 
clouds brought Ihe chill of a fog, which Ihe sun relieved by its 
genial warmth as the vapour departed. 

I could have passed the day on the mountain with pleasure-, 

but W unaccountably betrayed a physical debility that 

was extraordinary for one of his active habits, and we de- 
scended, after passing a couple of hours on the summit. The 
descent of the cone was an aflalr of five minutes. All we 
had lo do was to keep the body perfectly erect, and to throw 
the leg forward freely ; the rapidity of the fall causing us to go 
down some six or eight feet each step. The shock was com- 
pletely destroyed by the yielding of the cinders; and, in addi- 
tion to preserving the perpendicular, the only precaution 
observed was to slop occasionally, in order not lo acquire loo 
much momentum. At the fool of the cone we mounted, and 
proceeded to Portici, without hailing at the Hermitage. 

The next morning, previously to returning to Sorrento, the 
consul accompanied ua on board ihe Russian frigate. This 
vessel is called the Princess of Lowerlez, afier the wife, by a 
Morganic marriage, of the Grand Duke Constantiue. She is 
a noble frigate, though not very elegant, lier crew appeared 
sturdy; though ihc officci's had not suflicienlly the air of Rus- 
sians of rank lo prove that ihe service is in favour. No nation 
will ever have an cfucicut marine uuless ils sympathies are 
strongly with it, as men removed from ihe public eye, oa the 
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high seas, will not exert themselves sufficienlly on any other 
terms. It is a proof of a want of this sympathy, when men of 
the upper classes avoid the service. This is one reason why 
the French marine has never done anything in proportion to 
its cost. The nation knows so little of maritime affairs, that 
anything passes for good ; and the public feeling is altogether 
with the army. Thus, France has been conipletely mystified 
with the affair of Navarino ; while England says as little about 
it as may be. Any seaman can appreciate a battle, in which 
twelve line-of-battle ships are ranged against a few heavy 
frigates, forts of, no strength, and a maze of corvettes. Vessels 
of the quality of those of Ibrahim could not, at anchor, be 
brought to act on any one point in sufficient numbers to over- 
come a fleet like that under Sir Edward Godrington, if indeed 
it GQuld be done on the high seas. I see, by a trial now going 
on in England, that the flagship fired less than three rounds 
in this general engagement! r . 
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LETTER XVIII. ' 

Moimtain Paths near Sorrento.— The Scaricat6jo.— Pict1lre8qaeHoll8efl.— 
Amalfi.— Salerno. — Bboli. — ^The Castle. — View from it. — ^Unhealthiness 
of the Peasantry. — Buflkloes.— Useful Breed of Oxen. — Scene of Murder. 
— ^Psestum.— The Temple of Neptune.^Scenery of Pestum.— >BeautiftiI 
Route to Pompeii. — Castel-a-Mare. — ^American Vessels seized by Murat. 
— Influence of the Commercial Class in America.-— Rights of indiYidual 
Citizens disregarded. 

The season having advanced far enough to remove all ap« 
prehension of malaria, we sent notice to our friend Mr. Ham- 
mett, at Naples, and prepared to visit Paestum. On the ap* 
pointed day the consul appeared, and, next morning, after an 
early breakfast, we left la Casa detta del Tasso^ on donkeys 
as usual, and took one of the mountain paths that led towards 
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tbe gulfs of Salerno. Wc had often explored these very 
liciglils, and lind ulien admired the lovellttegs of the view, as 
from the elevations we overlooked both bays, and all the 
radiant scenery, but never more so than on this occasion. 
Tbe shores of this promontory, on the gulf of Salerno, are, 
as a rule, much higher than those of the bay of Naples, though 
they cannot well be more precipitous. At the highest point 
of the road we dismissed the donkeys, and prepared to make 
the descent on foot, followed by a man to carry the night- 
sack and the cloaks. The place to which we were going, and, 
in particular, ibe palh which leads to it, has great local 
celebrity, and that deservedly, among the lovers of tbe pic- 
turesque, under the name of the Scaricatujo, which slgniliefl, 

I believe, a place to discharge at, or a landing. W , who 

jusliftes his Pennsylvania descent by a love of puns, termed 
it the " Scare-you, (he toes, oh !"■ — and really it is one of 
the last places on tlie coast I should have expected to fmd a 
marine landing al. The precipice is very high, many times 
higher than (hat of Sorrento, and almost as steep. We went 

down it by a zig-zag, half stairs and half path, or what 

would call an aiiqiliUiioufi road, wondering what there could 
be at the bottom, but the sea. We did find, however, a land- 
ing just large enough to receive a boat or two, and the site 
for a small house, in which two or three custom-house offi- 
cers live; for so great is (he jealousy of this government, in 
matters of revenue, that every spot at which a boat can throw 
its crew ashore is closelv walched. 

At the Scarivtff(]/o, we look a small boat with a pair of 
oars, and launched upon the water, bound to Amalfi, which 
lies some six or eight miles further up the gulf towards 
Salerno. Our party consisted of five; and these, with the 
two oars, gave us more freight than would be agreeable in a 
blow; but fortunately there was scarcely any air, though the 
cradle of old Neptune was lazily rocking, as it is ever known 
to be, gale or calm. Occasionally, as we rounded the elitft. 
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4he send of the iea would carry us close in, giving us the ap* 
pearance of one of the bubbles, though in fact there was no 
risk. 

I had often rowed nnder mountains) in Switztrlandt though 
not often so immediatdy beneath rocks of the same etevatioB, 
for fome of the peaks between Amalfi and the Seirieaidjo 
aresaid to besiz thousand feet high< This is aknost equal to 
Mdunt Washington, and all, too, in Uie distanoe of a mile, or 
•ven less, of base. In Switzerland, oertainly, one sees eol^ 
Cages, and even chordies, convents, and chateaux, on the 
spurs of mountains; but I do not remember to have ever met 
with habitations of the same pretension so crowded on rocki 
so nearly perpendicular, as was the case to-day, a few miles 
before we reached Amalfi. Some of the country-houses 
seemed to us, who were floating beneath, to be absolutely 
stuck against the rocks; though I dare say there was ample 
room for safety, and even for gardens. Just before reaching 
the town, a convent appeared built into the diffs, in a most 
picturesque manner, the wall of rock rising above the build- 
ings half way to the clouds. 

Amalfi is in a sort of a gorge, and certainly has as few 
commercial facilities, in the way of a port, as any ordinary 
mile of sea beach. Beach it has, and that, in a region like 
this, is distinction enough to form a town; for the light craft 
molA in use by the ancients could be hauled on it — an effectual 
mode of security. I never before witnessed a scene of 
wrangling, begging, vociferations, and rapacity, equal to that 
which followed our landing on the beach of Amalfi. Men, 
women, and children beset us in schulls, particularly the two 
latter, until we were compelled to use strong measures to get 
rid of them. 

Amalfi would seem to have been built for [Measure, for the 
situation is beautifully picturesque; though, the beach eseepted, 
and a gorge in the mountains that permits of a better path than 
is usual here, were the only two practical advantages I could 
discover about its site* You may imagino the#ffect of a town 



of some size, clinging to rocks belwceu mouutains and (he seat 
with cliiirclies, convents, and villas, stuck about on shelves, 
according to caprice or accident. Tbei>c people arc the very 
opposites of us Aoiericans in ibcir urban economy ; Fur while 
welevel mole-Lills wilb (be sagacity and zeal oT speculators, 
they pei'cb themselves on cliffs, and people ravines like poets. 
Wemay have the best of it, considering a house as&aarticle, 
in which a room must contain bul licii windows, since ibe 
third curtain will prevent its lelUng; but they have greatly (be 
best of it, considering a house asa place, in which one is to 
indulge in his individuality, and in pleasant thoughts. I be- 
lieve we make money faster (ban any other nation, while we 
spend it with less satisfaction. A copy of the lost Pandects 
of Justinian was found at .\mairi, in 1 137. I wonder where 
the Pandects of Trade were found? 

As our time was short, we ordered a large boat wilb sis. 
oars, and left AmalQ within an hour, taking some refi'eshments 
with us. The country changed materially as we approached 
the bead of the gulf, the peaks becoming lower and less per- 
pendicular, and the shores generally more accessible. In the 
direction of Calabria ibe coast appeared low, tbe Apennines 
retiring inland, though their blue and ridgy outlines were vi- 
sible in the haze. A lad who pulled (he stroke oar, and who 
answered most of our questions, amused us greatly with bis 
patois, Signore, he invariably pronounced like snore; — 

" S'nore, si; s'nore, no;" — as you may suppose, to W '9 

great delight. 

We found Salerno scaled on the strand, with liills behind 
it, and an amphitheatre of mountains in ibeir rear, again. 
It occupies some such situation on the guif of Saierno as Na- 
ples occupies on her own bay, though less picturesquely sur- 
rounded in some respects, while it is more so in others. The 
southern, or rather the eastern, uhorc of the gulf, especially, 
is comparatively lame, on account of the flat land bounding 
(be water. Tbe place of our dcslination was there, still dis- 
tant some five-and-tweuty or ibirly miles. Salerno is little 
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more than a roadstead, for vessels of any size; though it has 
a mole of some extent, behind which smaller craft jcan lie. 
The sciroccos have a full rake into this bay ; bat against all 
winds from west, northerly round to south-east, there is a 
tolerable protection. 

As the great post-road fron Naples to Calabria (the an- 
cient Appian Way) passes through Salerno, we here took a 
carriage and three horses, with which we proceeded, as soon 
as possible, towards Eboli. The road was eiLcellent, and the 
scenery enchanting. I can scarcely recall more beautiful 
pastoral glimpses, of glades and meadows, all relieved by 
noUe oaks, than we passed this evening. The population, 
too, appeared admirably suited to increase the effect The 
dresses were in the highest degree picturesque, though a little 
rude, and we met few men who did not carry guns. Some 
even wore short swords. I believe the practice has arisen 
from the violence of the banditti, who formerly firequented the 
mountains. The danger of descents by the Barbary corsairs , 
too, on a coast so favourable, may have had its influence. 
A pointed, high-crowned hat, occasionally decorated with ri- 
bands, leathern gaiters rising to the knees, a jacket a little 
d la huMiar, with a gun thrown into the hollow of the arm, 
at all events, made a man fit for a picture. Although we 
were not actually in Calabria, the peasants more resembled 
Calabrians than Neapolita ns. 

We did not get to Eboli until after dark. The carriage 
stopped at an inn without the walls, which had once been a 
convent On examining it, we found it little more than a 
coarse drinking-house, with a table anld two or three chairs 
placed in each cell, most of which were reeking with wine, 
and the bed-rooms quite as unpromising. It was dear the 
ladies could not sleep there, and yet it was the best public- 
bouse Eboli afforded. From this awkward and uncomforta- 
ble situation we were extricated by the kindness and fore- 
thought of the consul. That gentleman had bethong^t him, 
before leaving Naples, of addressing a note to the Prince of 
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ADgra, — who is not only lord of Eboli, biil ifae proprietor o[ 
moi>i of (he adjacent country, — and had received, in reply, 
a letter addressed to ail the I'nnce's dependants or stewards, 
commanding them to put any of his numerous bouses at our 
disposal. The head manager of the estate lived in Kbolt, 
and to his dwelliui; Mv. Hammelt and myself forlhwilh pro- 
ceeded. On reading ihc letter, we were (old the castle of 
Eboli should be immediately put at our disposition, and that 
we bad only to go and conduct the ladies up lo it. This we 
did not require two invitations to do. 

Eboli is a small crowded town, lying against an acclivity, at 
the foot ol ihe Apennines, and is crowned by the caslle, which 
occupies, as was usual in the middle ages, the highest site. 
The place is walled, and the slreels are rather rapid and irre- 
gular. Most of the ancient caslle has disappeared, though a 
few towers remain ; but, in iis slead, a spacious and com- 
forlable hunting-seat has been erected. We entered a large 
court, and were conducted by a private way to a large sala, 
in which a lire was lighted, in a brazier that was placed io 
the chimney. Around this we gladly gathered, Cor the cool 
air ol the Apennines was beginning to chili us. A supper 
was prepared, and we were furnished with good beds and ex- 
cellent rooms. All was done with great assiduity, and a pro- 
found desire lo do credit to tlie lord of Eboli ; two or three 
servants remaining always in the caslle, whither, however, 
the owner seldom comes, and then only to pass a few days. 

In the morning I rose betimes, and went out on a terrace 
to look at ihe scenery, for the darkness had hid everything 
from observation iho previous night. The elevation of the 
caslle gave it a commanding view, and we were enabled to 
see most of the country through which we were to travel to 
reach Piestum, (ben distant from us twelve miles. 

Eboli stands on ihe verge of the great plain, tliat stretches 
leagues along the sea at this place. This country was pro- 
bably once fertile, and, of course, healthful, like the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, or il never would have been occupied as (be 
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gite of a town like PaBttum. It is now nearly deserted ; though 
there jure a few huntingrsoats scattered about its surfaooi 
which may be occupied in the cool months. Among others 
k Persano, a hpuse belonging to the king, and which was 
mnch frequented by the late sporting monarch, Don Fran- 
eesco. The sea was visible in the distance ; and the site of 
Psstum might also be discerned, across a wide reach of plain. 
This plain was much covered with small trees in the fore* 
ground, though it was more nakeXnearer to the sea. 

Afiter breakfaiit we left the castle of Eboli, grateful foir its 
hospitality, and very sensible of the politeness by which it 
bad beenaecorded. The road, for some distance, was beauti- 
ful ; but it gradually led us upon the plain, where soon little 
was visible besides bushes. Persano was passed, lying on 
onr left i and then, for miles, it was a country that, while it 
was not positively pleasant, offered nothing that was positive^ 
ly diaagreeable. . 

Peasants soon began to appear that seemed not only out of 
tbeir region, but almost out of their hemisphere. The phy- 
sical peculiarities were certainly European ; but in size, tint, 
and almost dress, they might have passed for Esquimaux. 
Sheep-skins with the wool on were the favourite jacket ; and 
some actually wore blankets, like our own Ipdians. The 
sallow hue made us shudder ; for one saw it was not owing 
to climate and habits, acting through centuries, but to disease. 
Had the same individual been so happy as to pass his days on 
the adjacent mountains, the springs of life would have re- 
mained pari I bis colour might have been dark under this 
fierce sua, but it would not have denoted disease ; and his 
days, thoiqth numbered, would have reached the allotted time 
of man. As it was, the fabulous adventurers of the Bohan 
upas were not more certainly doomed than these poor 
wretdies. The rice fields of Carolina are kind in comparison 
with these wastes ; for those kill, and there is an end of it ; 
and, unlike these, they do not much injure those whose hard 
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fortune compels ihem lo dwell llicre, but merely those who 
yield tocupidily, find not lo necfs^ity. 

On reaching the Silaro, we Ibund the bridge broken, and 
we had lo cross in a boat. Tlic carriage was swamped, and 
bulTalnes were procured to ira^ it out. In all this country, 
biilTaloes appear to be used instead of oxen. The plains 
abound with them, and we saw them at work in all directions, 
or course, you are naturalist enough to know that the animal 
familiarly callei] ilie buffalo in America, and which furnishes 
the sleigh-skins, is not the hulTalo, but the bison ; the real 
bulTalo differing little from Ihe o\. At riorcnce oxen are em- 
ployed, and oxen too of a breed I was very desirous of getting 
sent lo America. They arc of a cream colour, a little in- 
clining to the dun, and, besides, having a handsome form, are 
admirably suited to a warm climate, and are the fastest 
walkers I have ever seen in Ihe yoke. I have frequently 
walked by their sides, at a quick pace, and have generally 
found them as nimble as I am myself; nor do I remember 
ever to have seen one lolling. Tliey are said lo fatten kindly, 
and have a good carcase, thougli certainly they are a little 
longer-legged than our own. Their weight might fail a little 
in the heavy toil of a clearing; but there is a vast deal of 
lighter American labour in which ifaeir qualities would come 
admirably in use. I was told the breed is Hungarian. 1 
question if the cows are very good milkers; though this may 
be the result of husbandry and climate, for milk is far more 
precious and scarcer in Italy than wine, as 1 have already told 
you, and good pasture is very scarce — almost unknown. 

Passing a house or two of the Prince of Angra, we trotted 
on by a straight even road, for a league or two farther. The 
country had become more wild arid sterile, though it could be 
hardly termed a desert. It had the appearance of neglect 
rather than of barrenness, and, like the C'ampagna of Rome, 
doubtless has gotten the upper band of industry, by having 
been so long permitted to go uncultivated. The coachman 
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stopped the carriage by a copse of bushes, and told us the 
spot was the scene of a recent robbery and murder. A newly- 
married English couple weM going into Paestum, when their 
carriage was stopped at this place. A lad was stationed with 
a musket by the copse, while two or three others appeared 
in the road by the horses' headsi* This lad wanted nerves for 
bis task;'' ^feQp the Englishman's remonstrating, most pro- 
bably agailHHs holding the gun pointed, he fired, and shot 
man and wife mrough their bodies, as they sat side by side. 
Both were killed, or both died of the wounds, and the robbers 
were subsequently taken and executed. A hamlet, against 
the Apennines, was pointed (4k to us as the place in which 
they had lived. It was said, murder formed no part of their 
original intention. Since that time, however, the police has 
been much more active, and no robbery has occurred. As 
for ourselves, the affair of the *' runner '' between Bologna 
and Florence has completely removed all uneasiness on the 
subject. 

A few yards beyond the thicket of the robbers, we came 
to the ruined fragments of a gateway and of walls, and then 
entered within the precincts of the ancient city of Passtum. 
There are three or four modern houses within these walls, 
one or two of which are of respectable dimensions, belonging 
to the proprietor of the country, and they injure the effect, 
although, in the season when one may sleep here with im- 
punity, they contribute to the comfort of a visit. It would 
have aided the general effect, had the site ]o( the city itself 
been left to its soUtude, and the dwellings might have stood 
without the walls as well as within them. 

The history of Paestum is not very well settled. It is po- 
pularly said to have been built by a colony of marine adven- 
turers, who named the place after their own particular god, 
Neptune.^ The temples that remain arc certainly of very re- 
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note anliquity ; probably liiilc less aacieot, if any, ibao the 
Pyramids of Egypl- TUc HomaQs got po&sessioii of the place, 
of course, and Augustus is said to have visited the very tem- 
ples that are now standing, as specimens of aQcient arcbilec- 
(ure ! The Saracens destroyed the town about a thousand 
years since, and it has lain the whole of the intervening time 
virtually a waste. So completely was the pUce forgotten 
and lost, that standing on ilie coast, and at no great distance 
from what must have been the great road into Calabria, since 
the time of Appius Claudius, at least its site was uoLaown, to 
ibe reading and travelling portion of mankind, until the year 
1755, when a painter of Naples, who was out sketching from 
nature, blundered on the ruins, and brought them into DOlice. 
This sounds extraordinary in the cars of an American ; but a 
little explanation removes half the causes of wonder. 

In the first place. Palatum, though it siauds within a mile 
of the sea, lies on the eastejii siilc of the (julf of Salerno, and 
away from the track of all but ihc small vessels of the adjoin- 
ing country. The temples arc not high, and when first seen 
by the painter, were said to liave been nearly buried in viD« 
aui] trees. A common Italian is so much accustomed to see 
ruins, that the peasants of the neighbourhood would not be 
struck by tlieir existence; things lo which we have been 
habituated appearing always as things of course, and occasion- 
ing DO surprise, llesides, Po^slum was never a place mucb 
noted in history lo be sought for, but is principally remarkable 
for containing a rare specimen of architecture in its ruder 
stale, and for the dui-abiliiy ofits works. Perhaps the ruias, 
concealed iii tangled brakes, required the keen eye and cul- 
tivated tastes of an arlibi, lo attract the attention necessary to 
draw Ihem fiom obscurity. Hov.- many hunters, land-sur- 
veyors, and even land speculators, suw the Falls of Trenlon 
before they were spoken of beyond their own neighbourhood! 
1 can well recollect the time when I first heard of them as a 
thing thai would well repny the trouble of walking n mile or 
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two to see; and yel it may be questioned if all Europe has a 
cascade that bo well merits a visit : — certainly it has not Buore 
than one or two, if it has any. ". i^ ' 

The size of Paastum is easily to be seen by the reib^ifii of 
its walls. The guide-books say these walls were once fifty 
feet high ; though I saw nothing that would have led me to 
believe them so lofty. Parts remain, notwithstanding, in a 
tolerable state of preservation. Their circuit is stated at two 
miles, the jform being elliptical ; and this would give, on the 
shortest side, a diameter a little exceeding half a mile, which 
IS about the real distance. We . have few villages, containing 
fibeen hundred souls, in America, that do not cover as much 
gitNmd as this; although we have no edifice to compare with 
the temples that have stood on this spot, near two thousand 
years, as miw, even in the largest towns. One of the gates 
still reflwas; but it may be questioned if it is as old as the 
temples. There are also the remains of an amphitheatre, or 
of a theatre, and of ^many other edifices that belonged to the 
civilization of that remote age. It is probable the theatre 
was Roman. 

It s^ftnds odd to speak of antiquity as being comparatively 

modern, bceause it was Roman ; but comparing the temple of 

Neptune wh anything else of the sort, in Italy, would seem 

quite out of the question. Its history and its style prove it to 

be one of the most venerable specimens of human art of which 

we have any knowledge. The Pyramids themselves are 

scarcely older. Aud yet, standing a few hundred feet in its 

front, and examining the structure, one can scarcely fancy that 

be sees a blemish on its extei'ior. The lightning has scathed 

it; but time appears to have wrought nearly in vain on its 

massive columns. Some of the interior columns are gone, it 

is true, and a little of the pediment is broken, but scarcely more 

than is absolutely necessary to give the. structure the air of a 

ruin. 

The temple of Neptune is thought to be the oldest of the re- 
maining edifices of Pseslum, and it certainly is muchthefioest, 
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nllliough tbat called of Ceres belongs lo a more advanced 
tasle in aieliilecture. The niileness of llie former, however, 
accords so admirably with iLs massiveness, as well as its anti- 
quity, lliat I believe few people hesilate about giving it ibe 
preference. To me, it was much the most impressive, and I 
had almost said the most imposing, cdilice I know. The mind 
insensibly ran bacl< to other ages as I gazed at the pile, which, 
hkc the fresh-looking lava of Ischia, appeared lo laugh at hu- 
man annals. Three centuries since, I said mentally, Colum- 
bus discovered half the world, astonishing the inhabitants of 
the two hemispheres equally, by bringing to each a knowledge 
of the other. At that period, which more than swallowed the 
entire history of my own country, this temple lay buried in 
vines and brambles, the haunt of serpents and birds. Seven 
centuries would lake us back to the period of the English Con- 
quest, when England ilsclfwas a nation scarcely emerged from 
barbarism. Four or live more might carry us back to the age 
when marauders from the East laid waste the sickly town that 
had succeeded the city of the original colonists, when the past, 
to even its people, seemed remote and obscure. Four or (ive 
centuries more would lake iisup to the ttomaos, who came to 
see this temple as an object of wonder, and as a curious relic 
of distant ages. Another thousand years would probably bring 
us to the period when the priests olliuiated at the allar, and 
homage was paid to one of the attributes of Divine power, 
through the mysticisms of heathen allegory. What a speck 
does the history of America become in this long vista of events 
— what a point the life and adventures of a single man 1 And 
yet even this temple does not reach lo the last great convul- 
sion, when the earth was virtually destroyed, and animal life 
may be said to have taken a new commencement : at the next 
even the temple of Neptune will disappear. 

Sonic astronomers, by calculating the epoch as ofa partioulu 
and a remarkable comet, that which was last seen ta 1681, 
suppose it possible that it may have struck the earth about the 
time of the Deluge, causing that phenoifieaon, ood producing 
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most of those physical changes that certainly have altered the 
face of the^^arth, destroying many of its animals, and which 
may hav^Anally given it new revolutions. Admitting that 
this theory is substantially true, — and it is as likely to be so as 
any other that has be^ broached, — we may regard the tem- 
ple of Neptune as one of the best specimens of architecture 
that succeeded the new civilization. At all events, it is some- 
thing even to fancy one has seen a work of human art that 
may be esteemed a standard of human skill three thousand 
years ago. 

A good deal has been written about the scenery of Psestum, 
which is certainly not unsuited to the ruins. It [would be 
better without the half-do2en modern dwellings, perhaps ; but 
the mind takes little heed of these intruders, when once 
occupied with the temples. There is something too engrossing 
in the study of structures like these, to admit of interruption. 
The plain is not a desert, but it is covered rather with the 
luxuriant vegetation of weeds, that associate with the spdt the 
idea of wildness, instead of that of solitude. In this respect, 
the Pyramids are the most sublime; for there nature, and 
even vegetation, appear to have gone to decay, while the 
works of man endure. Still, there are a homeliness and 
familiarity in the wastes of Paestum,' that suit the nature of the 
ruins better, perhaps, than a plain of sand. The site of each 
class of ruins is suited to its particular character. This is a 
town, and the fancy endeavours to people its streets, to crowd 
the altar, and to imagine the thousand familiar objects and 
scenes that once enlivened its avenues. The tangled brake, 
the wild flower, the luxuriant and negligent vine, while they 
are eloquent on the subject of solitude, comport well with such 
recollections. In Egypt the grandeur of the desolation, with 
the interminable and sterile plains, better suit the magni- 
ficence of the works, and the mystery that conceals their origin 
and history, Au reate^ the moral of the entourage of Psestum 
is different from that of the Pyramids; for the Apennines 
form a distant but beautiful amphitheatre on one side, while 
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the bhie Mediterranean on the other, the "eternal hills," and 
" the great sea" of antiquity, exhibit all llie glories of their 
nature, as they liover over aiic] around the memorials of man. 
Wo sat down to the most disgusting and the nastiest meal 
at Piestum ! ever saw served ; but nothing besides wine would 
seem to be lU fur use at the plnce. Our host did credit to the 
latter; and he frankly admitted thai, without plenty of good 
warm liquor, liTe was a slippery tenure on this plain. What 
H happy apology for one who lakes kindly to the remedy! 
Several miserable-looking wretches, in whom life seemed to 
be withering hourly, came round the hovel, and he pointed to 
them as proofs of the truth of his theory. 

We did not return to Eboli, but proceeded direct to Salerno, 
on our reiurn, reaching that place just as night closed. The 
inn at this place .struck me as being more thoroughly foreign 
andstrange than any 1 had yet been in. The grand snh was 
in the centre of the house, and almost without externa! light. 
It also answered the purposes of a kitchen; the travellers, 
who were seated around the vast room, eating by dim lamps, 
enjoying the advania|;c of whetting their appetites by the aid 
of the llavours of ihe different dishes. We succeeded in 
obtaining three rooms, in one of which, that afterwards served 
me for a bed room, we contrived to eat a very unscienlific 
supper. 

After a better breakfast the next morning, we proceeded 
by land, taking the road to Pompeii. The route was beauti- 
ful, runningover mountains and through gorges, with brilliant 
views of the sea; for we had now to cross the broken range 
of the Apennines, that separates the two bays, and which 
forms tho promontory of Sorrento. The cliffs near Salemo 
were truly magnificent, and a hermitage or two on their giddy 
shelves put everything of the sort we had seen, even in 
Switzerland, to shame. 

One of the great charms of Ilaly is the manner in which 
the most picturesque sites are thus occupied. Pinnacles, 
peaks, rocks, terraces, that in other countries, the traveller 
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might fed disposed to embellish by some straetnre, in his 
fancy, poetical alike in its form and uses, are here actually 
occupied, and freqnently by objects whose beauty surpasses 
even the workings of the imagination. Of this diaraeter was 
the extraordinary scene already mentioned, in the island of 
Ischia. Then the softness of the atmosphere and tllh ddes 
throw a charm over all, that to comprehend, one must lie ao* 
quainted with the effect of Ji|^t in low latitudes. 

There were a great many small isolated towers standfaig 
along the ridges and sides of the mountains, which, I was told, 
were used for the field-sports of the King, though in ii4iat 
way I cannot tell you. The mountains between Gastd-a-mare 
and Sorrento also have several. If I understood the expla- 
nation, they kre not intended for hunting or shooting-seats, 
for whMi^liey are too small and too numerous, but merely 
as stanii lo' aboot from ! This may be set down as royal 
poaching. 

Our visit to P<Hnpeii was short, though we neariy made the 
circuit of the walls. The am|^itbeatre is built against these 
walls, at one end ; for, standing on its uppermost point, I fonnd 
I looked out of the city. The house of the fountain was now 
completriy disinterred, and we saw a few small domestic arti- 
cles that had been found in the ashes. I was morestrongly 
impresaed than ever, at this visit, with the notion of leslorii^ 
and inmishing entire one of the best of the houses; a thfaig 
that mi|^ be done from the Royal Museum with tolemble 
success. Even a respectable approach lo the tnrth wonM be 
infinitely interesting. ^ 

I must still think that a portion of the town of the greatest 
interest, as reqiects private dwellings, remains to be explored. 
I believe that the street parallel to that of the Appian Way 
will yet, when opened, offer some dwelling suited to this plan 
of restoration, and thai by proper care the walla and paintings 
may be presefve4. It wouldlbs better iQ open a house with 
this express intention, than to attempt restoring one of those ^ 
that has long been exposed to the air. 



From Pompeii we went to Caslel-a-mare. This town stands 
near the ancient site of Slabiie, which naa also destroyed by 
the eruption of ihe year 79. The King has a favourite coun- 
try palace on the heights behind the town ; it is called Qvi si 
sane,' a name that answers to tho Sans Souct of Frederic, 
though of a different signification. We saw, a short lime 
since, the royal squadron on its way from Naples to Castel-a- 
mare, the King having several vessels that he uses as yachts. 
One was a ship, and there were also a brig and a schooner. 
There is a schooner now lying at Naples, that was seized 
under the decrees of !Murat, which was formerly appropriated 
to the same purposes. Since my arrival here, I have heard 
an interesting fact coupled with these seizures, on authority so 
good that I give it credit. 

When the proposition to seize these vessels was made to 
Mural, he resisted it, on Ihe ground that it was a species of 
piracy, a breach of faith that could not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment by any independent nation, and that immediate war 
iroultlho tlip consequence. Hisministerknew America belter 
than his master : " Amerieawilt not declare war, sire, Jorit 
is a country oj' traders mid these are men who will not con- 
sent to lose their present profits for tha maintenance of a 
principle. It is true, in the end something will be done, for 
no nation can submit lo such an aggression ; but at present it 
will be nothing but talk. Hereafter, Naples may have to make 
compensation; but your majesty needs money, and wc can 
consider this as a forced loan." The counsel was followed, 
and we now know how true was the minister's predicliou. 
This person was wrong in hisgeneralestiraateofthc Americaa 
nation, hut perfectly right in that of its merchants, who have 
the character common lo all in trade. They never look be- 
yond the day. It is our misfortune to have no towns but trad- 
ing lowns, and, conser[uentty, no collected influence to resist 
Ibeir published opinions and interested clamour, which are 

" Here one is cured," literallj Iranelaleil. 
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fast tending to a misconception, and to a d'^lacing of all the 
interests of life. Thus it is we find men treating commercei 
which is merely an incident of human affairs, as a principali 
and struggling to make everything, even morals and laws, 
subservient to its ends, and this, too, without a due regard to 
means. This class of citizens overawe those presses which 
have the greatest circulation, and by acting in concert, and 
with available means, form a powerful, and, more especially, 
a clamorous 'resistance to anything that thwarts, or which 
they fancy thwarts, their interests. The commercial class of 
America, as a class, will ever be found in oppiosition to any 
administration that loyally carries out the intention of the go- 
vernment; for that intention is indissolubly connected with 
great principles, whereas their bias has ever been to expe- 

. dients that are temporary and fluctuating, or toHhe policy that 
suits the prevailing interest of tj|||^ hour. Trade, liable to so 
many vicissitudes and sudden reverses, never can have any 
higher code of principles. 

I cannot express to you the sensations which crowded my 
mind as, seated on the mole at Naples, I regarded the 
schooner in question ; a vessel that had been wrested, with- 
out even the pretence of 4egality, from an American citizen, 
to contribute to the pleasures of the king of this country. 
Of what avails it that one is an American? His property is 
taken from him by violence, bis person outraged, and if he 
complains so as seriously to bring in danger tbo relations of 
his country, the chances are more than equal that his cha- 
racter would follow his property, if no other means offered 
to protect, as it is termed, the interests of trade. What ag- 
gravates the wrong, is the fact that a large portion of the 
class who have given this false direction to the public policy 
are not even Americans, but foreigners who assume the 
American character merely to advance their . fortunes, and 
who are always ready to throw it aside when there is a ques- 

- tion of national pride, or of national disgrace. 

For myself, a near view of the effects of these wrongs, and 
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a coDsiJeration of ihe poUcy and feelings ihat have succeeded 
tliem, has deslroyed all conlidciice in the protection of my 
Dative country. 1 deem Ihe naiionat character of no more 
use or service to me, as a traveller beyoad the iDfluence o[ 
Ills own laws, than if I were an Esquimaux. 1 know that 
others of more experience, — I may say, of bitter experience, 
— have the same feeling. I declare solemnly, were I a 
meruhant, and were my vessel seized by any power of suffi- 
cient force to render a contest with it of momentary impor- 
tance lo'trade, that, so far from believing myself protected 
by my flag, — unless, Indeed, 1 could call to my immediate 
succour some of tliosc gallant and right-feehng men who 
command the cruisers, who are ready enough to aisert the 
honour and rights uf tbc tlag, but who are oflener reproached 
than commended, however, when they rfo discover a propw 
spirit of [bis nature,— I should conceive I had made a good 
escape by compromising with the aggressor for one half, 
instead of appealing to the government for protection. 

There is a great deal of vapouring in the papers about the 
protection of the flag; but I am perfectly persuaded that my 
feeling is the feeling of a large majority of the Americaos 
abroad. I do not believe one in ten has the smallest reliance 
on the spirit, wisdom, patriotism, or justice of the govern- 
ment at home. By government, I mean that body which 
alone possesses any efficient authority in such cases, which is 
Congress. Were I personally to be brought under the dis- 
pleasure of any of these governments, I would sooner seek 
the protection of a Russian, or even of a French, than of an 
American minister, unless my personal relations with the 
latter were such as to render me confident of his support. 
On those diplomatic men who look forward to political ad- 
vancement at home, I should have no dependance at all, as a 
rule ( 1 admit the character of the individual might inflHence 
his conduct), for such men, as a class, regard the clamtKir 
of the most clamorous, far more than either principles or 
their duties. 
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This id a sore spot in the American charicter, and a blot 
on the American name. I once thought differently, for I 
followed my feelings rather than my knowledge ; but obser- 
vation and reflection have taught me to think as I now think. 
What renders the consciousness of this false policy most of 
all bitter, is the certaiiity that the heart of the nation is sounds ' 
ita bones and sinews being as ready as those of any peopla 
on earth to maintain a true and a spirited policy. But ihey 
are neutralized by the congregated and arrogant interests of 
trade. Let any wrong of this nature be birly laid before the' 
nation, in the spirit of honesty and truth, add nine qlta in 
ten will be ready to avenge the honour or to justify the rights 
of the republic ; but politicians do not, or will not see this 
truth, and they invariably point to the towns and the presses 
of the merchants. I have had several conversations on this 
very topic with diplomatic men in Elurope, and have notjpiund 
one who was not under this maliga and unmanly fear, and 
insomuch unfit for his trust/ 

This is net the popular manner of regarding these things, 1 
know ; but I am writing to tell you what, at least, I conceive to 
be, under the deepest conviction of my responsibilities as a 
man, the naked truth. The day will come when these opinions 
will be believed, the political ephemera of the hour having 
withered, died, and become forgotten, notwithstanding the 
charlitfnism and laboured industry of the Tacituses of the 
day. 

* The ezperimeat of a right course has since heen tried. A President 
of a strong will lias made a tardy attempt to rescae the honour and character 
of the nation, aad^ CsTonred by drcomstanoety he has partially snceeeded. 
The treaty with Vmee has not been complied with, according to either its 
spirit or its letter ; but it has bean enough so to satisfy those who had lost 
aU hope. It has not boM eoflriW ^rttfa* because the nM»ey stipntated to 
be paid with interest haaaol basis |M aocording to those stipulations, mak- 
ing a difference against the f!**r— *T of more than a million. But what 
was the course of Congress, under tfie eircumstaneei of a Tklsled treaty, 
ia nddltioa to the orighMl evtmft i 
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PacMge to Niipici En a heiTy gale.— Street Amugementa at Nsples.— Tha 
Mote. — Shipping »n(l Veaeels of War.— Neapolitan Shies. — Efltct of 
SutlBM.— ThB Mu Ileum.— Process of unrolling and Jecyphering the Her- 
cutaneum MSS. — Lilieratity orGovemmcnl in canning on the IniesU- 
galiona — P.-imiliar Arliclca Tound in the Ruins. — Suggestions Tor the 
Improvement oF American Coinage. — Moral evidence or Articles deposited 
in Iho Museum. 

The November of Sorrento proved a rough visiter, and 
wo were driven lo cluster around ihe solitary fire-place oT^ 
(he Cnsa detta dvl Tnxso. We resisted every inducement 
(o remiive, imtil the tramontane got lo be so raarrow- 
clulJin^, lliat (he allcrnative lay between tola! derpat and flight. 
We chose the latter, preferring abandoning the place we loved 
so well to being chilled into mummies. Tlie cold might have 
been resisted, had the houses been in good repair, and suited 
lo a winter's residence; but, as the cook had posfession ofooe 
of our two fue-placcs, the other proved insufficient for our 
■wants. This letter is consequently written from Naples. You 
are not to fancy a freezing cold by this account, but one that 
was excessively chilling; and this the more so, from the cir- 
cumst.ince that onrhouse was fully exposed lo the north wtods, 
standing, as it did. on the norlheru edge of the plain, with the 
entire bay between us and the Apennines. 

Theday we quilled Sorrento, the wind blew so heavily from 
the easi, that the people of the Dh-ina Prov'uhnza looted 
surprised when we presented ourselves at the Marinetia, in 
readiness to embark. Tliey knew the bay better than I did; 
for, judging by the force of the gale and sea icithtn the cur- 
vature of our shore. I thought we might make the passage 
without any risk. Finding us ready to proceed, however, the 
fine fellows made no objection, but stood out boldly into the 
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gulf. At the distance of a Boule or two from die cli£El^ we took 
the whole force of the wind ; and really there were a few mi- 
nutes when I thought of putting tack. All our previous boat- 
ing was a fair-weather frolic, compared to this. 

The wind drew through the pass between Vesuvius and 
Castel-a-mare like a pair of bellows, and the sea, at times, 
ahnost laid our little sparano on her side.. The vessd, how^ 
ever, was* admirably handled, and, by watching the sheet, 
which was eased off in. the pufis, we wellowed across the 
opening, luflBng up to our course hancbomely, until we made 
the lee of the mountain. Here we literally found a calm, and 
were ocmipelled to use the oars I We had no sooner swept by 
the base o£ the mountain, however, than we took the breese 
agiun, stiff as ever, but without the disagreeable attendant of 
rough water. Notwithstanding the delay of the calm, we made 
the passage in a little more than two hours. 

We are in private lodgings here. Of course, you understand 
by private lodging, not a dwelling that differs from atavem, with 
a table d^kdU^ only in name, but an oparlmeiif , as it is termed, 
ia which we have every thing, from the kitchen to the parlour, to 
ourselves. The American ^' boarding-house^ does exist in EkH 
rope, certainly, but it is scarcely in favour. We are near the 
mole and the Toledo, and have been passing the month in doii^; 
Naples more effectually than we could do it in the first visit. 

The place is inexhaustible in street amusements. I never tire 
of wandering about it, but find something to amuse me at 
every turn^ In one quarter, the population appears literally 
to live in the open air, and we have driven through a street 
in whidi cooking, eating, wrangling, dancing, singing, praying, 
and all other occupations were going on at the same moment. 
I believe I mentioned this inthe first visit, but 1 had not then 
fallen on the real scene of out-door fun. The horses eonld 
not move off a walk, as we went through this street ; and their 
heads, suddenly thrust into ^he centre of a minage^ appeared 
to produce no more derangement than a puff from a smoky 
chimney in one of our own kitchens. 
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Out the mole is the spoil most TrequeQt. Besides the charm 
of (he port, which (o me is iaeihaustible, small as the place 
is, we have all sorts of bulToons there. One recites poetry, 
another rclatca sturies, a third [^ives us I'uocb and Judy, who, 
in this cauulry, bear the more musical names ol' Poltchinello 
and Giulctta, or somt! other I'emale name equally sonorous, 
while all sorts of antics aro cut by boys. The shipping is not 
very numerous, though it has much of the quatnlness and 
beautyoftheMediterranean rig. The vessels of war lie behind 
the mole also, and they show, plain enough, that the fleet of 
Naples is no great matter. The ships of the line could scarcely 
cope with modern frigates; and one or two of the latter, 
though prettily moulded vessels enough, are not much heavier 
tlian largo sloops of the present day. 

A daughter of the King, the Princess Christina, has just 
married her uncle, the King of Spain, and a frigate is about to 
sail with a portion of the royal lion. i sea ti. I have visited this 
vessel, which is a pretty ship, and I feci persuaded that this 
nation, with its materials, could ii bear the expense in money, 
might easilybecome a naval power to command respect in this 
sea. The country is all coast, has an uncommonly fine po- 
pulation, in a physical sense at least, and wants only the 
moral qualities necessary to carry out such a plan. 

The weather changed soon after we came to Naples, and it 
has taught us what is really meant by Neapolitan skies. L'niii 
the middle of October, I had no notion of the exieat of their 
beauty, which, though not absolutely uubnown to us, is ofa 
kiud (hat we know the least. There is a liquid softness in the 
atmosphere, during the auluranal months, that you must have 
observed, for we are not without it in America. By this, how- 
ever, I do not mean the bright genial days of September and 
October, that are vulgarly praised as (he marks of a fine au- 
luniu, but the sli\le of the air, which renders everything soft, 
and lends prismatic colours, in paiticular, to the horizon, 
morning and cveiiing. These colours are quite unlike the or- 
dinary gorgeousurss of an .\merican sunset, beiijg lofteri 
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noM iraiied, and quicker in their traositioos. I have often 
lean them, in October and November, near the American 
coasti when at sea, in latitudes as low as 40* : but they are l^y 
DO means firequent on shore : still we have them, though 
seldom, perhaps never, in the perfection they are seen here. 

Yon will smile at my old passion for fine skies and land- 
acape scenery, but I have climbed to the castle of St. Elmo a 
dozen times within the last month to see the effect of the 
annset Jnst as the day disappears, a soft rosy tint illumines 
the base of Vesums, and all the crowded objects of the coast, 
throwing a g^ow^ on. the broad Campagna that enable one 
almost to fiincy it another Eden. While these beautiful tran- 
fftiotts ar%Uftft|seen on the earth, the heavens reflect them, as 
the cheek ocil^oung girl reflects the rose in her bosom. OX 
the hues of the clouds at such moments, it is impossible to 
apeak dearly, for they appear supernatural. At odUttpi the 
whole concave is an arch of pearl *, and this perbigM% sue- 
eeeded by a blush as soft and as mottled as that of yffch ; apd 
then a hundred hues become so blended, that it is scarcely 
possible to name or to enumerate them. There is no gorgeous- 
ness, no dazzling of the eye in all this, but a polished softness 
that wins as much as it delights the beholder. Certainly, I 
have never seen sunsets to compar€|M||| these, on^ihore, be* 
fore this visit to Naples ; though at m^in low latitudes, they 
are more frequent, I allow. * 

I presume these are the peculiar charms of the Italian skies, 
of which the poets and painters have spoken from time im- 
memorial. The American who runs in and out of Naples nine 
months in the year, although he may see beautiful transitions 
of light in the heavens, can know nothing of these particular 
beauties unless he happen to bit the right months. 

I have said nothing of the Museum, which contains the ar- 
ticles found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, because travellers 
have written so much about them, that little remains to be said. 
We have witnessed the slow, nice, and one might almost say, 
bootless task of unrolling the mtnuacripts found at the latter 
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place, and it certainly speiiks well for the patience of mankind, 
and of the disposition of this government lo encourage learn- 
ing. I say, tound at Ilerculaneum, for I believe none have 
been found at Pompeii, nor would tliey be burned like these 
had any been found there. 

All the manuscripts of tiie ancients appear to have been 
kept on wooden rollers : if any were folded in the manner 
of the modern book, I have not seen them. The beat of the 
lava has reduced ihc parchments or papyrus of those fonnd 
at Ilerculaneum to a state so near that of cinder or ashes, 
that a breath of wind will commonly separate the fibres. 
Still ihey exist in scrolls, and the object is lo imroll them, 
in order lo get a sight of the writing. Fortunately, an ancient 
manuscript's legibility does not depend at all on the chirogra- 
phy of the author. A» printing was unknown, of course all 
works that were thought worthy of publication, if such a term 
can properly be applied to such a stale of things, were pro- 
perly written out by regular copyists, in a large fair hanil, 
that was nearly as legible, if not quite as legible, as large 
type. If anything remarkable is ever lo be discovered among 
the manuscripts of Herculaneum, we shall be indebted to this 
practice for its possession. As yet, 1 believe nothing of par- 
ticular merit, or of particular value, either in the way of art 
or history, has been found. 

To return to the process, which is sufTiciently simple in 
practice, though difihcuU lo be understood from a verbal or 
written description. The wooden scroll is secured, in a way 
that admits of Its turning, at the bottom of a small frame that 
resembles a 1 le o c of 1 e o d ary frames on which fe- 
mal s e end 1 c ne die ok This frame is secured. 
Tl ead of 11 a e a a I ed o c c vs in the upper partol 
he f a a d 1 e tower end a e made lo adhere to the 
ou e dof leuan sc p by n cans of the white of eggs and 
goldbeater's skin. These threads, of which there are seve- 
ral along the edge of the manuscript, are tightened gently by 
means of the screws, like Oddle-slrings, and then the work' 
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man commences separating the folds by inserting the thin 
blade of a paper instrument. If the manuscript has a hole, 
or it yields, it is strengthened by applying goldbeater's skin. 
It is gradually — and very gradually, as you may suppose— 
unrolled by tightening the threads, until a, pie<^ is raised as 
high as the frame, where it is examined by a man of letters 
and carefully copied. The letters, owing to the chemical ' 
properties of the ink, are more easily distinguiihed than one 
would at first imagine. The colour is all black, or a dark 
brown ; but the letters are traced by a species of cavities in 
the substance, — or perhaps it were better to say, by offering • 
a different surface, — for the firhole fabric is almost reduced 
to the consistence of gossamer. The unrolled manuscript 
has more or less holes in it, and the vacancies in the text are 
to be guessed at. 

^ We saw people busily employed in all the stages of the 
process. Some were mere mechanics, others scholars capar 
ble of reading the Latin, and of detecting the more obscure 
words, as well as of comprehending the abbreviations. The 
first copy, I believe, in all instances, is a fac-simile ; after 
which it is turned over to a higher class of scholars, to have 
the vacuums in the text conjectured if possible, and for com- 
mentaries and examination. 

This operation has now been going on for years, with ex- 
traordinary zeal and patience. The Americans who travel 
in this country are a little too apt to deride the want of 
*' energy" in the government, and a large class falls into the 
puerile mistake of fancying it patriotism to boast of what we 
could do under the same circumstances. Certainly, I shall 
not pretend to compare the benefits of any other political 
system, as a whohj with those of our own, nor do I object 
to throwing the truth into the teeth of those who ignorantly 
contemn- everything American ; but we have our weak spots 
as well as our neighbours, and I very much question if any 
Congress could be found sufiiciently imbued with a love of 
learning, or sufficiently alive to its benefits even to our oym 

IS 
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particular and besetting motive, gaio, (o persevere in voLlng 
funds, year after year, to carry on the invesligalioDS now 
making in Naples. Neither a love of the fme arts nor a love irf 
learning has yet made sufficient progress \a America to cause 
Ibe nation to feel or lo nndersland the importance of both on 
general civilization, without adverting to their intluence on 
(he happiness of man, the greatest object of all ju9t institulioos. 
We have loo many omissions of onr own to throw about m 
these sneers indiscriminately. 

The number of manuscripts that has been found in dif- 
ferent places is said to exceed two or three thousand ; 
though it is probable many are duplicates. The greater 
portion of them, loo, are past decyphei-iag ; as would have 
been the case with ail, had the ancients used no better paper 
than the moderns. Eugland, it is true, might possibly resist 
an eruption ; but as for France, and America, and Germany, 
and Italy herself, the heat of the volcano, in an ordinary 
time, would almost destroy iheir cobweb fabrics, if exposed 
lo it anywhere near the crater. 

The collection of familiar articles found in the ruins, and 
eoUecled in ihe museum, is of great inteiest: but (he publi- 
cations concerning them are so minute, that a description 
by me is unnecessary. I was much struck with the beauty 
of the forms, and with the classical nature of the orna- 
ments. Thus, the weights of stecl-yards, and niany other 
things of (he most familiar uses, are in (be shape of beads, 
most probably busts, and possibly commemorative of the 
distinguished men of the country. 

America might do something in (his way that should speak 
well for the sentiment and lasics of the naiion. Alter the 
coin, for instance, wiiicii is now the ujjiiGst in Christendom. 
The same may almost be said of llie llaj^ ; lliouf;h it is not an 
easy mailer lo m.ike one uijlier than some one sees here. 
Could (he miserable herraapliroilile yclspl Liberty tiiat now 
disfigures the American coin be replaced by ihe heads of 
those citizens who have become justly eminent, the expedt»t 
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WMM be t worthy substitute for that of statues and inedalg. 
To have one's head on the coin, would possess ail the ad*- 
vantages of a patent of nobility, free from the evil^. To 
prevent abuses, the solemn votes of the States might be taken, ^ 
unanimity as States required, and the honour postponed 
until the party had been dead half a century. This, yon 
know, is the mode ii|,^whiclr the Romish Church makes 
saints. These honours mjg^t be graduated^ too, giving to 
the most tUuslrions the honours of the gold, to the next 
those of the silver, and to another those of the copper coin. 
The quarij .or ephemeral great, might still figure on the 
bank notes, as they do to-day. We could begin, with 
Washington and Franklin, two names of which Rome herself 
might have been proud, jUMbe best days of the republic. 
The copper coin might, iaHree time, take most of the Presi-' 
djMlts, on which, ^iancy, they would very generally be placed 
by posterity. Perhaps old John Marshall might work his 
way up to the silver ; though I fear original thinkers are too 
rare in America to resist the influence of fifty years. The 
^mertcon jurist is yet to make his appearance. 

What should we do with Jefferson under such a plan P 
Put him on the gold — certainly not. He was too moch a 
party man for thati Even Franklin would get there as 
a physical philosopher, and not as a moral philosopher, or 
even as a politician ; for as the first of these last he was too 
mean, and for the second too managing. John Jay m^ht 
get up to the silver ; certaiftly, had he not retired so early | 
and as to integrity and motives, he merits the g(rfd. Jefferson * 
might get on the silver, but I fear it would be with some alloy« 
Poor Hamilton, whose talents and kM>nesty deserve the gold| 
would fail after all ; or, at least, he would get on the reverte 
of the coin, because he was elsewhere on the wrong side* 

A great deal of poetic justice milht be (brown into the 
scheme, you see. I fear we should have to import a few hoga* 
heads of cowries from Africa, for the oi polloi of AmerieaA 
grealness* It clearly wonld never do to trust the deciskm to 
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Congress, as everj man in it would vote for his neighbour, 
OD condition that liis nciglihour voted for bim. The cola 
miglilwant roUiitij, but it should not be " lot/-rol/i)ig." 

To treat a grave matter seriously, the tastes of the an- 
cients are fast producing an influence on the tastes of the 
moderns ; most of the beautiful forms that are embellish ing 
the bronzes of France and Italy being directly derived from 
models found at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

One is a little puzzled with the moral evidence of many of 
the articles in tbe Museum. It is not easy to say whether they 
prove extreme depravity of taste and great dissoluteness of 
manners, or extreme innocence and simplicity. Taking Ju- 
venal and Ovid as guides, it is to be feared the first is the true 
solution. The proofs are of the most extraordinary kind, and 
quite on a level with those which Captain Cook found in some 
of the South Sea Islauds. But the world of the oineleenlh 
century, in decency, whatever it may be in fads, is not the 
world of any other era, The frescos of Andrea del Sarto, in 
the loijpie of churches even, and the tastes of the Divine 
Itapliacl himself, to say nothing of that of his scholars, suffi- 
ciently show this. 

It is startling to See roiii/e, play-ticketa, knives, spoons, and 
other familiar things, that were used two thousand years ago. 
Every one is surprised to see how little these articles have been 
changed. As to the roiuje, it is not surprising, for it is a relic 
of barbarism, and nations cease to use it as they approach 
nearest to the highest civilization. It is said that no laacels 
have been found ; from which some infer that bleeding was 
unknown to the ancients, who may have used leeches and cup- 
ped. Forks, also, are said to have been unknown. 1 do not 
remember to have seen any. Of course, there was no silver- 
fork school; a singular blessing for a common-sense people. 

I think it quite evident, from the articles in the Museum, 
as well as from the houses in Pompeii, that the ancients were 
much in advance of the moderns in many matters, and as much 
behind them in others. In most things pertainmg to beauty of 
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forms, aod what may be termed the poetry of life, th^ ad- 
vantage would seem to have been with them ; but it is scarcely 
^(Bxaggerated to say, thiit one may detect the absence of the high 
inoralityiSntroduced by Christ, in a great portion of their 
habits. Domestic life does not appear to have been enjoyed 
and appreciated as it is now ; though I confess this is drawing 
conclusions from rather slender premises. 

The Romans, like the French, lived much in public: and yet 
the English, who lay such high claims to domesticity, do not 
cherish the domestic affections to the same degree as these 
very French. It is quite possible to enjoy baths, forums, public 
promenades, theatres, and circuses, and yet have no passion 
for celibacy, club-houses, and separate establishments. The 
Americans, who have less publicity than common in their 
pleasures, have scarcely any domestic privacy, on account of 
*^the neighbours;*' while the French have actually a species 
of family legislation, and a species of patriiarchal government, 
tfiat is both b^utiful and salutary. 



LETTER XX. 

Departure for Rome.— Ounpagna Felice.^-Aqueduct and Palace of Caaerta. 
— Capua.-^Se88a.«<«The Appian Way, and Bridge upon it.-^Ga6ta.— 
Cicero*a deaUi.— Terracina. — Tbe Pontine Marshef.— Peasants mistaken 
for Banditti.— Telletri.—Albano.— The Campagna of Rome. — ^Distant 
View of the City.— Entrance by the Gate of St. John— St Peter's.— 
Vastness of the Fabric. 

Our time was up, and we reluctanlly relinquished our hold 
of the ^^pezzo di cielo caduto in li^f a.^ The weather had 
got to be wintry and wet, however, — ^a season in which Naples 
appears to the least advantage ; and then we had Rome before 
us, — a pleasure that few 'travellers who have been in Italy 
near fifteen months can anticipate. Although accident and the 
weather have in a g[reat measure controlled our movements. 
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I belipvc wc have fallen on (he pleasanlest course, as we have 
kept (he best for the last. 

A gentleman of Home having occaaioti to send his earriaga 
back, we took that in addition to our onn, and by the aid of 
two teams belonging to n Savoyard, were enabled to set every 
body, and, what has got to be almost as serious a matter, every 
thhi'j, in motion. As the day was well advanced before the 
caravan couM move, wc had named Capua as the end of llie 
first day's march, making a lU-tuur, however, in order to visit 
the palace and aqueduct of Casertn. 

The latter was the place Hrst seen; the road leading u 
directly across the plain which is so well termed the Campagna 
Felice. This plain is covered wilh habitations, like the great 
plain of Lombardy, and, although so desirable to the agricul- 
turist, is a little lame to the traveller. However, as it rained 
most of the way, we lost liUle by ils monotony. 

We entered the Apennines by the valley of the aqueduct, 
amid very beauliful scenery. This aqueduct, or the portion 
of it that travellers come to see, is merely a bridge to span 
the valley ; but It is on a scale so magnificent as (o escile 
wonder. .Apart from this, the structure is no great matter, 
being under ground; but ihe portion thrown across the val- 
ley is on a truly regal scale. The work is of bricks, beauti- 
fully laid, and is a succession of arches in rows, one standing 
on another, to the number of three. I cannot tell you tbe 
precise dimensions, for my guide-books say nothing of it; but I 
should think it near halfa mile long, and two hundred/eel high, 
a noble mass of masonry. Itis easier to admire i(, than (o com- 
prehend ils necessity. The water is for the use of the palace 
of Caserta, and it is difficult to suppose a trunk of tbe neces- 
sary height might not he made suRicieotly strong (o contain a 
small column of water, or to see the necessity of crossing a bill 
which was easily turned. 

i believe this is esteemed the second work of its kind now 
in existence; that at Lisbon alone ranking before it. I have 
rarely seen a structure that has so rorclhly impressed me with 
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a seiifle of its yaslness. It ii| in short, literally bridging a 
valley. We asoeoded to the road, after walking under and 
among the arches, and overlooked a fine view, in the direction 
of Naples. The weather had become pleasant, but the recent 
rain had set the mists in motion, and we got a glimpse of Italy 
in a new diaracter.- The valley was not large, but exceedingly 
pretty; and the road by which we had come wouftd tbroiigh 
it, passing beneath the centre of the aqueduct. Our carriages 
had taken it, and were winding their way out of the valley, up 
to our own level, in order to rejoin us. The effect of the 
whole was both noble and soft ; for the distant hay, Capri, 
Vesuvius, and the Campagna, were all bathed in the glory of 
a fine sunlight, relieved by fleecy mists. The road on the 
summit of the aqueduct is wide enough to receive the equi- 
pages of the King, who had passed over not long before we 
were there. The trunk for the water was by no means large. 

The route from the aqueduct is very beautiful. It winds 
among the mountains and through valleys, and is constmcl- 
#d as a royal drive, leading merely to the aqueduct. CaseN 
la, as a town, is not large $ though the palace is one of the 
finest in Europe. The latter stands on a perfectly level plain, 
with no other view than can be got from the windows, and 
that of the Apennines, which are too near Isf Offset, or in- 
deed to be seen to advantage, the nearest hei||^ ooneeding 
the more lofty ranges in the distance. This palace is said lo 
owe its existence to the pride of Charles III, who, irritated at 
having been menaced by an Ekij^ish fleet which ran under the 
walls of its residence in Naples, and threatened to lay it in 
ruins unless the demands of its government were complied 
with, declared that he would build a palace where no insolent 
foe could insult him. In this respect, Caserta has certainly 
the advantage of both Castel-a-mare and Portict; but this is 
all, unless the magnificence of the unfinished stmotnre be in- 
cluded. The gardens, however, are extensive, and there is 
probably good shooting in the mountains. 

The great staircase of the palace <>( Caserta is much IIm 






finest thing of (be kiad in Europe. It ia noble, beautirul, 
siiHicienlly light, and admirably proportioned as well as orna- 
menled. The state-rooms are good, though not more than 
half finished. But what palace in Europe i.i finished? 
There may be a fev.', but 1 suspect that most are not. The 
Louvre is half a waste, the Pitli has its uncovered arches 
mouldering with lime, and this of Caserla has not more than 
half of the best rooms in a state fit to be used : still there are 
enough for so smalt a kingdom, and more than are furnished. 
The palace on the exterior is a parallelogram, of seven or 
eight hundred feet by five or six hundred. Internally, it has 
a beautiful distribution of courts, clustered round a central 
nucleus, which nucleus coutaias the celebrated staircase. 
The staircase is on the plan of that in the City Hall, New 
York, or a single ilight at the bottom, which is divided into 
two after the landing. 

From Caserla we proceeded to Capua, where we passed 
the night. Some ruins of no great moment, that are imme- 
diately on the highway, are thought to point out the site of 
ancient Capua, the modern town being about a mile distant. 
The latter is a mean diily town, and certainly was not the 
place that detained Hannibal so long. — By the way, this much- 
talked-of delay was probably no more than the common 
expedient of falling back from a wasted to a fertile country t9 
recruit, and, in all probability, was quite as much owing to 
exhaustion, as to a demoralization of another kind. It is far 
more likely that his army corrupted Capua, than that Capua 
corrupted his army. 

The only specimen we had of Capuan luxury was a guitar 
at supper. Finding we had lived in Florence, the musician 
gave us a song in honour of ^^Firtnze, hella citld," The 
guide-books say this word, Fireoze, means a red lily in the 
Eiruscan dialect, and il is certain that there is a lily in its arms. 
The arms of the Medici are literally ;))7/5,— three pills, which 
were emblazoned all over the place. It is a pity these pills are 
not a little more active, activity being all that Tuscany wants. 
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We left Capua betimes niBxi day, and, after driving gome 
ten or twelve miles, came to the termination of the Campag- 
na Felice. This plain is certainly very beautiful; and its 
northern termination we thought the most beautiful of all, for 
it had much the character of park scenery. We stopped, to 
breakfast at a place called St. Agata, which was scarcely 
more than a tavern. A small town called Skssa, known to 
be the ancient Suessa Auruncorumi a Roman station, lies 
against the base of the Apennines, about a mile distant Be- 
tween this town and St. Agata, is a broad avenue-like road ; 
and a Qoble bridge is thrown across a small stream and a 
hollow on the way. When we had breakfasted, I proposed 

to A to walk ahead of the carriages as far as this town, 

which is said to contain some antiquities. We had got into 
its principal street, when I perceived that the pavement was 
up, and that there .was no visible passage around the spot. 
Surprised at finding a post-road in such a state, I inquired of 
the workmen in what manner our carriages were to get 
through. We were told that the tptA did not pass in this 
direction at all, but that it went round the comer of the inn, 
at right angles to the broad avenue. Of course we had 
walked a mile at right angles to the true road; and on look- 
ing back, we perceived that the party had gone on, undoubt- 
edly under the impression that we were in advance of them. 
Nothing remained but to turn and retrace our steps, in order 
to get on the proper road, as the carriages would certainly 
return on finding that they did not overtake us. Luckily a 
priest was passing, mounted on an ass, and he overheard the 
dialogue with the paiviours. • Understanding our dilemma, be 
kindly offered to put us on a path which led diagonally into 
the post-road, by which we should save a mile. 

This road was little more than a bridle-path, leading among, 
bushes and through a thicket. At first I was too eager to get 
on, to look about me ; but, after walking a quarter of a mile 
along it, I was struck with the magnitude of the stones with 
which the path was still partly paved, though long intervab 
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occuLTcd ia wliicli there was no pavement at all. Poiating to 
these i^toDes, I was about to ask an explanation, when the 
good falhci' nodded his tiead, with a smile, and said signLii- 
cantly, " t'ia Appia." \\'o had thus blundered on near a 
mile of the Appian Way, the greater part of which was still 
in tolerable condition, tliough in part overgrown with bushes! 
I knew iliat the post-road betwcfD Borne and Salerno, and 
indeed still farther south, ran, much of the way, over this old 
road ; but the latter is buried, in a way not to be seen. Here 
it was above ground, and just as much the Appian Way as the 
bits that are seen at Pompeii and Pozzuoli. At the further 
end of this fragment of the celebrated road, is a bridge of 
some length ; but, unfortunately, the priest had left us before 
we reached il, and I could not intjuire as to its date. It cer- 
tainly belongs to the Appian Way ; but the architecture struck 
me as being that of the middle ages rather than (hat of Kome, 
for it has a strong resemblance to those ruins of which I saw 
so many on the shores of the gulf of Genoa, and which, I be- 
lieve, are known to date from the tatter period. It was long, 
narrow, anil of irregular construction, but appeared as solid 
as the day it was built. 

This bridge is within a few rods of the post-road, aad tra- 
vellers, by inquiring for the by-way to Sessa, when they get 
within a mile or a mile and a half of the post-house at St. 
Agata, can at any time see it by a delay of ten minutes, — and, 
with it, (he first specimen of the Appian Way that remains 
paved and above ground, I believe, north of Capua. Nooe 
of my guide-books speak of il, and I presume we are among 
the first strangers who have seen it. The stones of the pave- 
ment are large and irregularly shaped, like those of Pompeii. 

We had other interesting objects, and more ruins, after we 
found the carriages, which turned back to meet us at a spot 
that is thought (o have been the ancient Minturnum. The 
Garigliano, which flows by this place, was the Liris, the stream 
that separated Magna Gratcia from Latium. 

We slept at Mola di Gaeta. The ion wae beaulifully 
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placed on the gnlf, and was reasonably good. The town of 
Ga^ta is a short distance farther advanced, on a peninsula^ 
which curves in a way to make a sort of port in front of Mola« 
Mneas has the. credit of having founded Ga^ta, 

The next nKnrning we passed a tomb, whidi vulgar report 
supposes fo be erected on the spot where Cicero fell. . He 
certainly was killed some'vdiere near this, and it is as likely to 
be hme as at another spot ; although, if I remember the his* 
tory of that event, be is said to have been attempting to es« 
cape in his litter abmg the $hoTe^ when overtaken and slain, 
and these remains do not stand Uterally on the shore, but at 
some distant from ^ As litt%$ means a coast, as wdl as the 
immediate b^adi, perhaps the difficulty may be got over. 

The road now entered the mountains, which here buttress 
the Mediterranean, and we passed the spot occupied by the 
Neapolitan army in the late Austrian invasion. The position 
was strong, and most of the woriu remain ; but no position 
can resist treachery. Fondi, a small crowded town in a 
valley, came next ; and soon after, Wb reached a small tower 
by the roadside, which marks the boundaries between tbe 
kingdom of Naples and the States of the Church. The road, 
for several leagues, is very solitary ; and, tbe Apennines 
with their glens and forests bounding it on all sides, this is 
the spot at which robbery is most a{qprehended. We passed 
unscathed, however, and without a sensation of uneasiness on 
my part, though there were among us so good a priie for 
the mountains. 

Our halting-place for the night was T^rradnai which is 
placed beautifully on the very margin of the sea, beneath the 
mountains. At this spot was the andent Auxur, a city of the 
Yolscians, and it is still rich in ruins of different kinds. 
Among other things are the remains of a port built by Anto- 
ninus Pius, which might still be used, did not the great es- 
sential, water, fail. The mole is of bricks, and die cement 
must have betyn as good as the materiaL Here our eflbdi 
were examined* tad were penonittod to pass, llKMKgh (ho booki 
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were regarded a liltle dislnisirully. This caution is oT little 
use ; for several of the works known to be proscribed, — 
such as the " PriDce" of Machiavelli, for inslance, — were to 
be had even in Naples without any difiicully. 

We left Terracina on empty stomachs, notwithslanding 
the advice oT the guide-books, and immediately afterwards 
entered among the formidable Pontine Marshes. The length 
of these marshes is more than twenty mites, and their breadth 
varies from six to twelve. The lowest side is near Terra- 
cina, where their waters find an outlet in the sea. Instead of 
being the waste I had expected to find them, the parts near 
the road were in meadows, covered with buffalpes. A canal 
runs near the highway, which is a capital road constructed 
on the Appian Way, Apptus Claudius being the first person 
who attempted to drain the marshes. Perhaps it was unrea- 
sonable to suppose that people who had just enjoyed a night's 
rest should feel a propensity to sleep ; but It Is certain that 
the only thing drowsy we found about these marshes was the 
even monotony of the road. As the spot is favourable to 
robberies, a great extent of country being visible in either di- 
rection, the Papal government has placed military posts along 
the highway, and we scarcely passed a mile without seeing a 
patrol. These soldiers looked as well as other people; 
though it is probable they are often changed. 

On the whole, the scenery was pleasant, particularly in 
the direction of the mounlains, on the sides of which we 
could distinguish villages and ether objects of interest. To- 
wards the sea there was much wood, and nowhere any great 
appearance of impracticable bogs. The drainings, however, 
have probably altered the face of the country. The bulFalo 
drivers, with long lances to goad their cattle with, and in a 
wild costume, were galloping about the meadows, which in 
particular places were also alive with wild geese feeding. 1 
believe I speak wllhln bounds when I say that we often saw 
thousands on two or ihree acres. They took no notice of us, 
though frequently quite near us, but continued to feed as lei* 
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surely as the domesticated birds. We saw niany men on the 
road carryuig muskets, but I did not observe one who ap- 
peared to be after the geese. ^ 

We breakfasted at a tavern near the upper end of the 
marshes, where several carriages arrived about the same 
time. Among others was that of a Dutch family, the ladies 
of which alighted from the coadi in common caps, bringing 
with them their needlework, with an air of enviable comfort. 
I question if there is a civilized people on earth ^o mudi adr 
dieted to motion as our own, or another that traveb with so 
little enjoyment, or so few comforts. Haihroads and steam- 
boats do something for us, it is true; but even they are 
reduced to the minimum of comfort, because all things are 
reduced to a medium standard of habits. The 'go-ahead' 
propensities and ' gregarious' tastes of the nation set anything 
above a very moderate mediocrity quite out of the question. 

A league beyond the tavern, A had a good fright. I 

was reading, when she drew my attention to a group of three 
men in the road, who were evidently awaiting our arrival. I 
did not believe that three banditti would dare to attack five 
men, — and such, including the postilions, was our force, — ^and 
felt no uneasiness until I heard an exclamation of alarm from 

A . These men had actually stopped the carriage, and 

one of them poked the end of a pistol (as she fancied) within 
a foot of her face. As the three men were all armed, I looked 
about me; but the pistol proved to be a wild duck, and the 
summons to ^'deliver,*' an invitation to buy. I believe, the 
rogues saw the alarm they had created, for ihef withdrew 
laughing when I declined the duck. So endeth alarm the third. 

Near Cistema, a diort distance further, we saw the skull of 
a robber, in an iron cage, placed at the gate as a warning to 
evil-doers. This object, previously to the incident of the duck, 
might have helped to give greater interest to the adventure. 
This skull probably alarms the travellers mudi more than it 
alarms the rogues. . 

We slept at Yelletriy a town that may iairiy daim to be 
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Itonian, tlioiigh more remotely a Volsciaa place. It is said 
Au((ustua came from lliis vicinity. We were much struck wilb 
ihc prrttinesii oT tlie female costumes at thi§ place, and quite 
as inucli so with the good looks of the wearers. 

It was indeed a seaaaliun lo leave an inn in ihe morning 
witli llie reaaonalile hope of seeing Borne before night ! We 
had felt thin with respect (o Paris; but how much more was it 
felt tu-day on quitting Vellctril We were no laggards, as 
you may imagine, but entered the carriages betimes, and drove 
oiT to Albano to breakfast full of expectation. We were now 
in the classical region oUioiia Jide Home. Albano is said, by 
the ancient Itomnn traditions, lo have been built by Ascanius 
(lulus) ; and i have a faint recollection of having somewhere 
read that the Julian family, or ihat of the Cauars, pretended 
to be derived from him. At all events, lulus and Julius will 
luake as good a pedigree as half of those the world puis faith in. 

Albano, to quit blind tradition for better authenticated facts, 
is in the region so long contested in the early wai-s of Borne; 
and the celebrated battle of the Horalli is thought lo have 
been fought here. A tomb is still standing, though a ruin, 
near llie town, which, it is pretended, was erected in honour 
of them; but then the tomb of Ascanius is also shown! The 
siteot ancient Alba is a di»|iuted point, the town that now exists 
being quite modern, though surrounded by Boman remains. 
It is, however, lime I should give you some more disliDCl 
notions of the localities. 

Itelween Uaulaand Terracina the Apennines buttress the 
sea. At the latter place, (he mountains retire inland, and tbe 
plant eAlends seaward, leaving between the coast and Ibt 
crescent of the hilU the Pontine Marshes. At .Albano, the 
Apennines make anothersweepnorth-easterly, as farasTivoR, 
or even farther ; when they again incline north -west eriy, and 
enoiiTle, ou nearly three sides, a vast plain, which is the Cam- 
pajua of Kome. Albano, therefore, stands at a point whence 
tliot'jo iiviTliioks a wiiio horizon towards the sea. anil towards 
the mouniuins north of Kome. It is near a thonwDd feet 
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aboTe the level of the Mediterranean ; though the Alban Mount, 
the saannitof the range, is two thousand feet higher. On thii 
monntain-top stood the temple of Jupiter, where all the Latin 
tribes offered annual sacrifice. The site of (he ancient temple 
is now oeeopM by a Christian convent ; the religious succes- 
mn of dM>8e who died by thousands as martyrs under the 
deereei of die emperors I 

FroBi the town of Albano little is seen, <m aocount of the 
amrronndiBg bnildingi and the trees ; the vicinity being mudi 
fre q uen t ed by the nobles of Rome for country retreats. Even 
the popes have a palace near it The Alban Lake, and that 
of Neini loo, are also on these heights, occupying the craters 
of extinoC volcanoes. In the heats of summer; these elevated 
mounlain'sidea are not only healthful, but delightful places to 
rcride in. It was in this neighbourhood that, a few years 
nnce, the attempt was made by banditti to carry off .Lucien 
Bonaparte to the mountains. 

I wte too hnpatient to await the slow movement of the vet^ 
ftrrino, and hurried on alone, afoot, as soon as my breakfast 
was swallowed. Passing through a gateway, I soon found my* 
self at a pornt whence I overiooked much of the surrounding 
scenery. Such a moment can occur but once in a whole 
Kfe. 

The road ran down a long declivity, in a straight line, until 
it reached the plain, when it proceeded more diagonally, 
wmdhtg towardsrtsdestination. Buttbat plain! Far and near 
it was a waste, treeless, almost shrubless, and with few build- 
ings besides ruins. Long broken lines of arches, the remains 
of aqueducts, were visible in the distance; and here and there 
a tow€r rendered the solitude more eloquent, by irresistibly 
provoking a comparison between the days when they were 
built and tenanted, and the present hour. At the foot of the 
mountain, though the road diverged, there was a lane of 
smaller ruins that followed the line of the descent for miles in 
an air line. This line of ruins was broken at intervals, but 
tfierewere still miles of it to be distinctly traced, aikl to show 
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ihe contimiily llial had once existed from Albano (o the very 
walls of Home. This was Ihe Appian Way; and the ruins 
wei'c those uf the tombs that once lined \U sides, — ih e " stop 
traveller" o( anlKjuity. These tombs were on a scale propor- 
tioned to tlic grandeur ofthe seat of empire, and they altogether 
threw those of Pompeii into the shade; although the latter, 
as a matter of course, are in much the best preservation. 
There were several near Albano, circuhr crumbling towers, 
large enough to form small habitations Tor the living: a change 
oi destiny, as I afterwards discovered, that has actually befal- 
len several of them nearer the city. 

Rome itself lay near the confines of the westera view. 
The distance (fourteen or fifteen miles), and the even surface 
of tlie country, rendered the town indistinct, but it still ap- 
peared regal and like a capital. Domes rose up above the 
plane of roofs in ail directions; and that of St. Peter's, 
though less imposing than fancy had portrayed il, was com- 
paratively grand and lowering. It looked like the Invalides 
seen from IVeuilly, the distinctness of the details and the 
gilding apart. Although I could discern nothing at that dis- 
tance that denoted ruins, the place liad not altogether the air 
of other towns. The deserted appearance of the surround- 
ing country, the broken arches of the aqueducts, and perhaps 
the recollections, threw around it a character of sublime 
solitude. The town had not, in itself, an appearance of being 
deserted, but the environs caused it to seem cut ofT from the 
rest of the world. 

The carriages soon came rolling down the hill, and we pro- 
ceeded in company, absolutely silent and contemplative from 
an indescribable rush of sensations. The distance across the 
waste appeared to be nothing, and objects rose fast on every side 
to heighten the feeling of awe. Here was a small temple, 
insigniiicant in size and materia!, but evidently Homan ; there, 
another line of aqueducts; and yonder, a lomb worthy to 
be a palace. We passed beneath one line of aqueduct, aod 
drew near tiie waits — ihe aacicut unquestionable walls of 
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Rome herself I How often had we stood with interest over 
the ruins of works that had belonged to the distant military 
stations of this great people !- but here we were actually be^ « 
neath. the ramparts of the Eternal City, which may still stud 
another twenty centuries without material injury. 

We were fortunate in entering Rome, for the first time, 
from the south, this being out of all comparison the finest 
approach. The modern city occupying the old Campi^Mar- 
tius, he who comes from the north is at once received into 
the bosom of a town of our own days ; but he who comes in 
at the southern gate has the advantage of passing .first among 
the glorious remains of the city of the Cssars. 

We entered Rome by the gate of St. John, and looked 
about us with reverential awe, mingled*with anintense cu- 
riosity. Little appeared at first besides a few churches, broken 
aqueducts, and gardens. On the left was a deserted-looking 
palace, with a large church attached, the buildings of St. John 
in the Lateran. An Egyptian obelisk, of jgreat antiquity, 
pointed to the skies. These edifices were vast and princely , 
but they stood almost alone. Further in advance^ was a 
straggling sort of town, a mere suburb, and the line of 
houses was often broken by waste spots. Presently the carriage 
came under the walls of a huge oval structure of a reddish 
stone, in which arches rose above arches to the height of an* 
ordinary church tower, a mountain of edifice ; and, though 
not expecting to see it, I recognised the Coliseum ai a glances 
Objects now crowded on us, such as the.ltvhes of Constan- 
tino and of Titiis, ruined temples, the Fof um, and then the 
town itself. My head became confused, and I sat stupid as a 
countrynian who first visits toVl^n, perpl^ed with- the whirl 
of sensations and the multiplicity of the objects. 

We drove to the H6iel de Paris, entirely across the city, 
near the Porta del Popolo, and took lodgings. I ordered 
dinner; but, too impatient to restrain my curiosity, as there 
was still an hour of daylight, I called a laguaU deplace^ and, 
holding little P by the hand, sallied forth. ** Where will 
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the Bignore f^n?" asked (he laquais, u soon as we were in Ibe 
Bireel, " To Si. Peter's." 

In my eagerness to proceed, I looked neilher lo the right 
nor to liie lefl. We went ihrough crooked and narrow 
streets, until wc came lo a liridge )ined with statues. The 
alreaiii bfiuuiii was the 'liber. It was full, lurbid, swift, 
■inuoiis, and it might be three hundred feet wide, or perhaps 
not quite so wide as the Seine at Pans at the same season. 
The diflereiicc, liowever, is not materifll, and each is about 
hair as wide as the Tiianies above London Bridge on a futl 
tide, which is ag^ain ihree-rourlhs of the width oT the Hudson 
at Albany. A large round castellated cdilice, with tlanklng 
walls anil iiiililary bastions, iaced the bridge : this was the 
tomb of Adrian, converted into a citadel by the name of ibe 
Casile of St. An^elo, an angel In bronze surmounting the 
tower. Turning; lo the left, wo followed the river, until s 
slrecl led us from its windings, and presently 1 found myself 
standing at the foot of a vast square, with coionuaJe.s on a 
gigantic scale, sweeping in half circles on each side of me, two 
of ihe most beautiful fountains I had ever seen throwing their 
waters in sheets down their sides between these, and the fa- 
tjade of St. Peter's forming the background. A noble Egyptian 
obelisk occupied the centre of ihe area. 

Kvcry one had told me I should be disappointed in the 
ap|)arcut mngnilude of this church, but I was not. To me il 
seemed l4ic thing it is, possibly because some pains bad been 
taken to school ibe eye. .Switzerland often misted me in both 
heights .-ind distances, but a ship or an edilice rarely doesso. 
PrevioiisK to seeing SwiUerland, I had found nothing H 
comi^ire with sugh a nature, and all regions previonsl; 
known olTorcii no rules lo judge by ; but 1 bad now seen loo 
many huge slruciiires not io be at once satislied that tkbvu 
the Urgrst of them all 

The laquais would have me slop lo admire smne oT Mi- 
chael .\ngeIo's sublime concepiions, bnl I pressed (Mvard. 
Ascending the steps, I ihrew out my arms w embrace OM of 
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the hnge half eolumns of the fa^de, not in a (it of sentimen- 
talism, but to ascertain its diameter, which was gigantic, and, 
helped the previous impression. Pushing aside the door ub\ 
common use, I found myself in the nave of the noblest teibpte 
in which any religious rites were ever celebrated. 

I walked unconsciously about a hundred feet up the nave, 
and stopped. From a habit of analyzing buildings, I counted 
the paces as I advanced, and knew how far I was willutt the 
pile. Still, men seemed dwindled into boys, seen a^ the farther 
extremity. One who was cleaning a statue of St. Bruno, at 
the height of an ordinary ehiirch-ateeple, stood on the shoulder 
of the figure, whose size did not appear disproportioned, and 
eould just reft his arm on the top of its head. Some Majhle 
cherubs, that looked like children, were in high relief ^qf^tinst 
a pier near*tne, and laying my hand on the hand of one of 
them, I found it fike that of an infant in comparison. All this 
aided the sense of vastness. The baldacchinoj or canopy of 
bronze, which is raised over the great altar, filled the eye no 
more than a pulpit in a common church ; and yet I knew its 
summit was as lofty as half the height of the spire of Trinity, 
New York, or about a hundred and thirty feet, and ebentially 
higher than the tower. I looked for a marble throne that was 
placed at the remotest extremity of the building, also as high 
as a common church-tower, a sort of poetical chair for the 
popes; and it seemed as distant as a cavern or mountain. 

To me there was no disappointment. Everything appeared 
as vast as feet and inches could make it; and as I stood gazing 
at the glorious pile, the tears forced themselves from my eyes. 
Even little P — was oppressed with the sense of the vastnesa 
of the place, for he clung dose to my side, though he had 
passed half his life in looking at sights, and kept murmuring, 
" Qu^est'Ce qme e^ett f — qu^eH-ee que e^est f — Est^ee true 
Sglise?'' 

It was getting dark, and perhaps the gloom magnified the 
effect The atmosphere even, — for this stupendous pile has an 
atmosphere of its own, one different from that of the outer 
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world, — was sonlhin!; and di-licious; and I turned away im- 
pressed with ihe trullt thai if ever tlie hand of man liad iu- 
deed raised a structure to tlie Deity in the least worthy of Lis 
majesty, it was this 1 



LETTER XXI. 

The Cflinpagna.— The Tarpeian Rack ; — Doubts aa to its IdeDtily.— The 
Walla at Servius TulUua,— and of Aurclisn.— The Muro Torto.— The 
Wall of Iloiioriuii, or the present VVnll. — Errors or Literary Men wilh 
KBpei't to MousuretueiLl. — Tlie Walls and Ruins of brick. — Limits of 
Moderp Home. — Rome not a continued ruined Iowa like Pompeii.— The 
Ruins scattered, and not well preserved. 

I snALt, not enter into the ordinary details of description at 
Rome, but treat it as I have treated places less celebrated, 
touching only on those points that it has struck me are not 
familiarly known, or, at least, were not known to me ; and Ibis, 
too, in my own dcsullory manner; for, as things have a|i- 
peared to me difTerenlly from my expeclaliona, so shall I com- 
municate them to you. Let us then commence with an outline 
of the place, its general condition, and its entourage, before 
we proceed to more minute accounts. 

or the Cnmpagna 1 have already communicated to yoa 
some general notions. It is not, however, literally a waste, 
for it bears grasses and even grain in parts, and has some 
kilchen-gardcns near the walls. The portions nearest tlie 
mountains arc sandy, but not bare; while you find marshes 
as yon approach the sea. The Campagna di Roma, properly 
so termed, includes nearly the whole of ancient Latium, and 
is near three hundred miles in extent : but, by coavenlion, tbe 
Campagna is now confined to the uncultivated district imme- 
diately around the city. Some annex the Pontine MarsheSj 
which join it in the direction of the sea ; but I think the Ro- 
mans distinguish between the two. Much of the Campagna 
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is grazed, though I think less of it near the town than on the 
parts more remote. I have seen spots of great fertility ; but 
the portions of it over which I usually gallop in my rides (and 
I am now in the saddle daily) ,^ rides that frequently extend 
eight or nine miles, — is a species of common that merely bears 
a tolerable grass; There arls spots that are crowded with 
country-houses and gardens, particularly on the broken land 
north of Bome; but, in general, this waste is singularly naked 
of habitations, even up to the very ramparts of the town. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, Rome has had various walls, 
which have been enlarged as the place haft grown, for this is 
the history of every large walled place. It is, however, very 
necessary to know the positions of these walls, in order to 
establish the positions of many of the most interesting of the 
antiquities. Take, for instance, the Tarpeian Rock, — an object 
not only of [interest in itself, but of importance in getting a 
clear idea of localities, — and we shall find that the heedless 
are commonly led astray, not only as respects this particular 
spot, but as respects others dependent on it. I mention this 
rock, as its site is closely connected with the course of the 
ancient walls. • 

Most travellers give themselves up to the guidance of com- 
mon laquais de place^ who are dignified by the name of ci- 
ceroni ; and even they who are sceptical, and smile at much 
of what they hear, are more or less imposed on by the igno- 
ranee and knavery of these men. We had one of these 
ciceroni for a week or ten days, simply with a view to get ac- 
quainted with the town, and he undertook to show us this 
Tarpeian Rock among his other curiosities. We were led 
into H common garden on the Capitol Hill, where a rock over- 
looked the site of the Forum, and were told it was the place 
in question. Even the maps of Roma Antica, and most of the 
guide-books, point out this spot as the Tarpeian Eiock ; though 
I believe, there are very satisfactory reasons for showing, that 
while it must be near the celebrated place of punishment, this 
cannot be it in very fact. Conversing on this subject with one 
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oftlie moat induslriuus of the antiquaries here, lie rcasoaed 
in llils nianacr : — The puniahmcnl orihe Tarpeian Rod was 
both a poellcal and a literal puniblimeni; the hleral beiog 
death, and the poetical expulsion rpom the city. By throwing 
ft criminal from the rock that is commonly exhibited, his body 
would be cast into the centre of the Forum, or in the heart of 
the p]a<:e; and hence he iurers ihalil is noi the true Tarpciaa 
Itock, There is, moreover, ilie narrative of a incss^Dger of 
Caniilius, I believe, who was senl to Home at the lime it was 
besieged by llic Gauls, who says he landed at a particular 
point, and euteicd the town by climbing up the Tarpeian 
Itock. Thi^ account conliims the opiaion that this rock must 
look outwai'd as regards ihc walls. The whole Capllot HiH 
is a rock, covered with a lliin soil; afld 1 believe it ts gene- 
rally admitted thai the entire hill, or rock, bore the name o[ 
the unwortiiy TarpeJa, who is understood to have been buried 
in it. This may certainly' account lor the coafusion in tbe 
names; though it would still seem thai tbe precise place of 
pUuishmentinuat be dilTerenl from thai which is usually shown 
as Huch. My anti(|uary pointed to a apot thai is on ihc side 
of the bill nearly opposite lo the I'orum, along the margin of 
which the wall was known once to run, and where the heiglit, 
in addition to that of the wall, or perhaps of one of its lowers, 
would be sulFicienl to ensure death, as would not be tbe case 
at the rock commonly seen, even after allowing for tlie 
manner in which the I'orum has been filled up by rubbish. 
Admilting his rcasotiln); lo be true, and it Is certainly ver; 
plausible if no more, you see the importance of underslandlD); 
the sites of the aticieut walls. 

Parsing ever the infancy of Borne, the two principal walls 
that succeeded arc that of Scrvius Tulliiis, and that of Au* 
rcliau. The first was bulk about two centuries after ihe town 
had lis origin. It included the Capilul, \'iininal, Quiriaal, 
Esquiline, Palatine, Celian, and Avenllne, or the Seven Hilla 
of Itoinc, with a suiall triangular piece of ground oa ihe other 
side of ibc Tiber, which did nol, hawcver, include the prcsonl 
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site of St Peter'tf. The space within (hese Kmits would nol 
exceed thai which is now covered by New York» below 
Bleecher-street, and yet it was the Rome of the Augustan age. 
The hilb are not large, though some are double the site of 
others. The Capitol and Palatine are both small, particularly 
the former, which, agreeably to our mode of constructing, 
could not hold a population to exceed two or three thousand, 
even with narrow streets and hifjii houses. Admitting the 
lowest numbers that are given as the population of Ronie at' 
this period, it is difficult to imagine where^they all lived. 
Pompeii proves that the Romans did not personally occupy 
m^ch space, although the courts and gardens did. The 
slaviss, who must have- composed a large portion of the popu** 
lation of Rome, were probably crowded into a small space \ 
and the great depth of the debrU that now covers the ancient #* 
dty proves that the materials were abundant : from all which 
it is fair to infer that the dwellings were of great height. The '* 
houses around Naples were low, probably on account of 
frequent earthquakecfrj^lkunities that doubtless occurred of* 
tener before the greWiMption of the volcano than since. 
After making all these allowances, however, ii will be ne«> 
cessary to people suburbs of great extent, or to diminish, by 
more than half, the popular accounts of the number of the in* 
habitants. ^ 

The Emperor Aurelian, fearful that the town might l&'takea ' 
by surprise, on account of the extent of the suburivi jpKkjwit the 
year 276, caused new walls to be biiilt These. w|ilft in no 
place touched the waU of ^liervios TuUius, and- miay have s^ 
little more than dbubli^^^Hhp sise of the e>tcetnle. These 
walls still exist, or, A Im^'^Walls exist that are attributed 
equally to Attlteo and Honorius, who lived more than a 
century later* 'Sottie of the antiquaries contend that the walls 
of Aurelian included a space more than twid^or even thrice 
as great as that contained within the present walls, and thtli- 
acconnt for the mode of accommodating the pbpulatiooi which 
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they complaceolly lake at the liigliest number. A writer, 
wlio was a contemporary of Aurelian, alTirais that (he wall of 
this emperor was fifty miles in circuit; anJ Vasi appears to 
adopt liis account of (he matter, though he is obliged to admit 
that no traces exist of these prodigiously extoDsive works. 

It strikes me, that there arc several serious objections to 
ibis explanation. In the lirst place, it is impassible to believe 
that traces would not exist of these walls bad they ever been 
built, when the walls constnicted a little more than a century 
later are standing almost perfect. Allowiug tlmt all of the 
present wall is not as old as Honorius, which probably is the 
case, a part certainly is. There is a portion of the present 
wall that is called Ihcjl/Hro Torto, or the Crooked Wall, from 
the circumstance that it is so much out of the perpendicular 
as to excite apprehension of its falling on (lie stranger who 
passes beneath it. Now there is a writer of the time of Be- 
lisarius (u30-40), who says that tlils wall was exactly in 
such a condition in bis day. It is diflicult to believe that this 
should be the fact, and that all traces of the wall of Aurelian, 
which was built only two centuries and a half earlier, should 
have been lost. Uut it maybe said this was a part of Au- 
relian'a wall, for it is the foundation of Domitian's gardens, of 
unusual thickness and strength, and was made use of for the 
new city wall on that account, and that the wall of Aurelian 
still contained a circuit of fifty miles. If the Muro Torto be 
in truth a part of Aurelian's wall, then are not all traces of 
his wall lost; and it is very Improbable that an emperor who 
was about to increase the walla of the city, which, exceedingly 
irregular, had a circuit of less than eight miles, to a circuit of 
more than forly-live of our miles, should choose to extend the 
town so short a distance towards the north, the quarter thai 
was the most agreeable and ibc most healthy, and yet as far 
in the other directions as \vould be necessary to make up llie 
required distance. In point of fact, the space between the 
wall of Servius and tlic present wall is much greater in this 
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direction than in any other; the object having been, probayy, 
to include the whole of the Campus Martins and the Pincian 
Hill. I 

'» The present wall is said to be sixteen Roman miles and a 
half in circuit, which would be not far from fifteen of our miles. 
I have often ridden round these in my morning's excursions, 
or nearly round them, and I take this to be near the distance; 
though the present enceinte of the Transtiberina, or the part 
of the town westt)f the Tiber, is much larger now, than when 
the wall ofHonorins, or the present wall, existed in that 
quarter also. Paris, including soldiers and strangers, has 
often contained a million of souls, although the town has an 
unusual number of gardens, with many wide streets and public 
places, besides palaces and hotels withoiAt'Vitniber ; and yet 
Paris does not fill its walls, by perhaps a fifth of the entire 
' ' surface. Were the enceinte of Paris compactly built up, two 
millions might ^mfortably dwell wilhin the walls, and at need, 
by packing the people, as they were evidently packed at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, three millioni^. The qircuit of 
the walls of Paris is about eighteen miles. This would allow 
Rome to contain a million and a half or two millions within 
the present limits ; and what good authority is there for sup- 
posing it ever had more people? 

Rome was divided into fourteen quarters in the time of 
Augustus. These divisions have descended idown to onf 
own time, and, although the*names are changed, it is probable 
they are essentially the same. Aurelian lived near the ^d 
of the third century, and in the fourth century these fourteen 
quarters bore the following names, viz.* Porta Capena, Cceli- 
montana, Isis ei Serapis, Via Sacra, Esquilina, Alta Semita, 
Via Lata, Forum Romanum, Circus Flaminius, Palatium, Cir- 
cus Maximus, Piscina Publica, Aventina, and Transtiberina. 
It is easy to trace the situation of all of those quarters within 
the present walls. It is probable that Rome increased so 
much in the two centuries and a half that' succeeded Augus- 
tus, as to require, that a space contained in a circuit of six* 
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ieefi Uomitn miles and a lialf aliouM be extended (o a circuit 
of iiliy, in order to receive (lie people ? 1 do doI believe it. 

What ibea bicomes of the stalemenl of Vopiscus, the au- 
iburily quoted by M. Vasi ? 1 know notliing of bim ; but any 
man of observalion must know that writers of a high order of 
genius frequenLly betjay great igoorance of positive things, 
and of nolhing more ibau of measurement. Sir Waller Scott, 
in his Life of IVapuleon, says, " By tbe treaty of Presburgb, 
Austria is said to have lost one million of' square miles of 
ti.rritory,twomlltiiins and a half' nf subjects, and a reve- 
nue to the amount of ten millions and a half of Horins I" etc. 
clc. ; and in speaking of another treaty, an error quite as 
gross appears. In the edition I read, letters were introduced, 
rendering the blunder sllil more serious.* Here the great 
poet. In a grave history, makes a fragment of the Austrian 
empire near four limes as great as the whole empire, and al- 
most a fifth as large as all Europe. Comparing population 
with surface, he makes the ratio about two souls and a half 
to the square mile, and that In a country where it probably 
exceeds three hundred, j Fethaps no men are less to be 
trusted In matters of this sort thaa purely literary men, and 
yet they usually produce the books. Let us suppose the art of 
pi'ioting unknown, and ihe only authority for the life of Na- 
piileon, ijr rather for this one fad, to be, twenty centuries 
hence, a manuscript of a certain great author called Scotius, 
what marvels might not posterity behcve of the extent of 
the Austrian empire! — such, probably, as M. Vasi would 

* Tn llie auljsequcnt editions these errors of llie author, or bluudere of 
Uie press, whichever (hey may he, have been corrected. 

-j- Mr. Wa^biiigton Irving, in his Life or Columbuii, 4ias the TaUotving: — 
"Between them ia placeil the islanil of Ci pan go, or Japan, which, according 
to Marco Polo, lay fifteen huiiilred miles ilistaul rrom the Asiatic cout. 
Ill his computation, Cotumius advanced Ikin inland about a Moiuaiu/ 
hagaes too muck lo the east, stipposinij it ia be about in the situation of 
Florida, and at this island he hoped first tn nrrive." The centre of Florida 
and the centre of the island of Japan lie about UD" asunder. A degres of 
longitude in those latitudes will .i>'erage eamewhere about Tifly miles (this is 
ap|)roiinialiTe, not calculated), which will give luio thousand leagues as the 
(tistsnce between ihev. 
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have ufl belitfe of the ezteut of Rome, oa ihe authority of 
this Vopiscui. It 18 of no moment to the result^ whether ihii 
error in the history of Napoleon was the consequence of ig- 
norance or want of care in the author, or a blunder in a com* 
positor. The circumstance, had it not been corrected, would 
have stood recorded ; and in a manuscript, or an edition, 
might, in the lapse of centuries, pi^ for an established Cict, 
on the authority of a great name. 

I have little doubt that we now see, essentially, the form 
and dimensions of the wall of Aurelian, if not the wall itself.. 
Some alterations, we know, have been made, for the gate# 
are changed, and it is probable Uie wall, in places, has also un- 
dergone repairs $ but it is not much more difficult to believe 
that the walls which are now standing are sixteen hundred 
years old, than to believe they are fourteen, or of the time of 
Uonorius. 

r leave you to judge of the feelings with which I ride be- 
neath these walls. The Nuro TortQ in particular gives me 
great satisCsction, as one can be reasonably certain that he 
sees the identical bricks in the identical places Uiey have occu- 
pied since the time of Domitian, or near eighteen hundred 
years. You will be surprised to hear that these walls are 
nearly all of bricks, — as indeed are the aqueducts, temples, and 
most of the other ruins of Rome. Augustus boasted that he 
found the city of bricks and left it of marble ; but time has 
left it of bricks again. This contradiction is explained by the 
fact that the macbles which cased most of the brickwork in 
the baths, temples, palaces, and amphitheatres, have been 
removed for other works, and also by the fact that the saying 
of Augustus is not to be taken too literally. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, at receiving these accounts 
so soon, and to find me speaking of the environs of Rome 
with BO much familiarity, on a month's acquaintance. Soon 
after reaching the Eternal City, I hired a saddle-horse, to ac- 
company my old friend the of — -* ii| his morning 

rides ; and besidei hMiimf the advantage of a learned cice- 
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rone, one who has passed years in Rome, I have made ihe 
discovery, Ihat one in (he saddle can see more of ibis place 
in a week, than is seen in a month by those who use car- 
riages, or who go on foot. You will better understand this 
by gelling a clearer idea of the actual condition of ihc town 
and its environs. 

The wall which, right or wrong, is called that of Aurelian, 
is said to be sixteen Roman miles and a half in circuit, being 
separated into two parls by the Tiber. Of ihe part east 
of ihe river, which contains Home proper, about one-third, 
or perhaps a Httie less, is occupied by the modern town : the 
remainder is in common gardens, villas, and ruins, many of 
the latter being scattered over the whole surface. You are 
not to suppose, however, that any part of Rome to-day ex- 
hibits the appearance of a continued ruined town, like Pom- 
peii, with its streets and squares. Though in the vicinity of 
the Forum there is an approach 10 such a character, il is not 
distinct and intelligible at a glance, as at Pompeii. So many 
objecls are crowded together at this spot, as to render it the 
centre of interest, it is true ; but it is far from preserving its 
outlines, as it existed of old. Even the site of the Forum has 
been disputed. The ruins, in general, are scattered, and with 
comparatively few exceptions, are far from being well pre- 
served. They are vast, particularly the baths, but not very 
di^inct ; and the cnup (PwH gives an air of desolalion to that 
part of the enceinte. They require study and investigation (0 
escile a very deep interest, — or, at least, an interest beyond 
that which accompanies Ihe general reflection that one sees 
the remains of Home. 

The modern town east of the river luckily covers little be- 
side ihc Campus Marlius ; all in llie region of the palace, the 
circuses, and the baths being virtually unoccupied. Houses 
there certainly are, scattered over the space wiihin the wails, 
and churches loo ; bul, after all, ihey produce no very sen- 
sible effect 00 ihe general appearance of the place. Beyond 
the proper hoiils of the modem town, the prevailing cfaa- 
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racter is that of antiquity and ruin, a little impaired perhaps 
by the presence of the gardens and garden- walls. 

Much of the site of old Rome, or the region about the 
Seven Hillsi is enclosed in these walls ; but much also lies in 
common. One can enter many of the inclosures too, and a 
horse enables me to see whether there is anything within 
worthy of examination. As my object is less antiquarian re- 
search than such pictures as may hdp to give you better ideas 
of things than are to be got from* generalities, in my next let- 
ter I will take you with me in one of these morning rides, that 
you may see objects as they arise, as well as 4>ne can see who 
is obliged to use another^s eyes. 



LETTER XXII. 

Morning Ride roimd the City.— Egyptian Obelisk.— The Pincian Hill.— 
Raphael— Villa Borghese.— Moro Torto.— InTaaiont on this side of the 
Town.— Pretorian Camp. — ^A Ba8ilica.-»The Campagna.— Fine Breed 
of Horse& — Temples of the Ood of Return, and of Bacchus.— Fountain 
of Egeria.-^Tomb of Csecilia Metella.*»The Circus ascribed to Caracalbiy 
erected by Maxentius.-^Rome never materially larger than at i^esent.— 
Tomb of Cains Cestius^-^Protestant Cemetery*^Monte Testaceo.— The 
old system of Patron and Client— Anecdote* of Ferdinando King of 
Naples. 

In order to effect the purposed just mentioned, we will 
mount at the door of our lodgings, in the Via Ripetta, and 
quit the town by the nearest gate, which is that of ^^ the 
People,^' or the Porta del Popolo. The obelisk in the centre 
of the area that we pass is Egyptian, as you may see by the 
hieroglyphics. It formerly ^tood before the Temple of the 
Sun, at Heliopolfs, and was transported to Rome by order 
of Augustus, as an ornament to the Circus Maximus. ' It has 
now stood near three centuries, or longer than America has 
been settled, where it is. 
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The carriage-road that winds up the ascent on the right, 
by inclined planps, leads to the Plncian Hill, the site of Do- 
milian'a gardens, and which is now used as a promenade for 
all classes, on fool, on horseback, or in carriages. 1 shall 
say nothing ofihe colossal slalues, forlheyare modern. The 
three sirccis that, separated by (win churches, diverge from 
this square, penclralc the cily, forming so many of its prin- 
cipal arteries; that in the cenlre, which was the ancient 
Flnminian Way, leads to the foot of the Capitol Hill, and is 
called Ihe Corso. 

When without the wails, we find a little suburb stretched 
along the road which leads to the Ponte Molle, Ihe ancient 
Milvian Bridge. Tliis ia the road to Upper Italy, or Cis- 
Alplne Gaul, and follows, in the main, the course of the 
Flaininian Way. We will quit the suburb, by turning short 
under the walls. 

The vineyard or garden on our left is that in which 
Raphael used to amuse himself, and the plain stone dwelling 
is both ornamented and defiled by the caprices of his pencil. 
He is anything but divine in that house. The grounds 
a little farther beyond, and which show factitious ruins, 
statues, walks, avenues, and plantations, are the celebrated 
Villa ISorghese, which, by the liberality of the owner, are 
converted into a Hyde Park, or a Bois de Boulogne, for 
Home and her visitors. It is said the public has used them 
so long, that it now claims ihem as its own ; the public in 
Rome being just as soulless, ungrateful, and rapacious as Ihe 
public in America. God help the man (if honest) who de- 
pends on the public anywhere I 

You will not be alarmed at the appearance of the walls, 
after what you have heard, for it is the celebrated Muro 
Torlo that once propped the terraces of Domitian, and 
which, you already know, has seemed just as ready to fall 
these fourteen liundred years as it is to-day. This wall is said 
to be twenty-five feet thick, and it seems at least forty feet 
high. This height, however, rather exceeds that of Ihe 
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wall in general, whi<fli varies, perhaps, from twenty to 
thirty feet. 

We are next passing by thar part of the city wall where 
the Yiiia Lndovisi Boon Compagni lies, within the enceinte 
of the city ; and the gate just passed, and which is not used, 
is the Pinoian. There is a tradition that Belisarius asked 
alms at this gate } but it is more probable that he caused it 
to be rebuilt. The little. Gothic-looking tower that appears 
on the wall is in the garden of the Villa Paolina, so called 
from Panline, the sister of Napoleon. This garden and its 
very handsome pavilion are now the property of the .Prince 
of Musignano, her nephew, the eldest son of Lucien, a gen- 
tlemanf well known in America for his work on its birds. 
The gate beyond is the Porta Salara. Alaric entered the 
city at thif point; and the Gauls, more remotely, pen^rated 
by the Porta Collina, which was the counterpart of the 
present . gate, in the wall of Servius, though necessarily less 
advanced (ban this. Hannibal is ako said to have manifested 
an intention to iattack tBe town on this side, whence it is 
inferred it was the weak quarter. It is not probable the walls 
were less strong here than elsewhere ; but the military ad^ 
/vantages of attacking* the place on this side are sufficiently 
apparent to the eye.* 

The land both within and without the walls of Rome is 
higher here than anywhere else on this side of the Tiber. It 
isconsequently drier and more healthy as an encampment, and, 
while equally easy to enter as any other quarter, offers great 
facilities to the assailant when gained. The gardens of Sal- 
lust lay just within this gate, and traces of the walls are still 
seen. The agger of Servius Tullius, beneath which the ves- 
tal virgins who violated their vows were interred, was also 
within this gate. Traces of the former are still seen. This 
additional wall would seem to imply the danger the city ran 
on this particular side. The Pretorian Camp lay outaHe of 
this agger, but within a wall of its own. 
The cotintry on our left is now getting to be more open, 
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and \a assuming the appearance of the Campagna; thoiigli 
gardens and a sort o( incngre Miburbs arc M\ met with. 
Afler passing ihe Porta Pia, VLicb 13 near ihe aaclent Porta 
Namentana, we come lu a line of wall that is evideatly diffe- 
rent fioni the rest in construction, and even in elevation. It 
forms three sides of a s<juare, or nearly so, projecting in that 
form beyond the regular walls of the town, of which, how- 
ever, it I'orms a pari. This is the enclosure of the Pretorian 
Camp, though now composing a part of the defences of the 
town. All this part of Home, within the walls, is in gardens 
or vineyards; though one can find his way ^moDg them on 
horseback, by means of paths, lanes, and breaches. 

We next approach the gale of San Lorenzo, which leads to 
Tivoii and the Sabine Hills. Here, half 9 mile from the 
walls, stands one of the basilica; of Itome. It is an ancient 
church, and is remarkable for the variety and richness of its 
Gohmms, many of which are of precious African marbles, or 
porphyry, and all of which, I believe, are taken from the 
ruins of ancient Home. One of the old writers, it is said, 
speaks of two columns that were made by certain artists, who 
marked theui by a frog and lizard, animals whose Latin or 
Greek appellations corresponded with their own (at least 
this is the tradition), and these colimins still exist in this 
church. I can vouch for the columns, but not for the story, 
which may, nevertheless, be true. 

The country now opens still more, and just before we 
teach the gate of IVaples, and after passing under the arches 
of an atiucduct, we will turn upon the Campagna, and gal- 
lop across the swell?, which arc but little enclosed. After 
proceeding a mile or two, sometimes following roads, and at 
others coursing over fields that seem as descried as the ruins 
with which ihcy are dolled, we reach a small brick edifice, 
that is said to have been erected on ihc spot n here Cariolaous 
was met by his mother. There are other accounts of this 
edilicc, ^^llil'h is evideiiily ancient, ihough so diminutive and 
frail-looking ; but the brick-work of Home seems to have a 
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powir of endurance that the gtone-work of other countries 
does not possess. 

Seeing the line of ruinM tombs which mark the course of 
the Appian Way on our right, we will now gallop in that 
direction. The paths across the fields, the runs of water, and 
the wildness of the scenery, harmonize well with the picturf» 
of antiquity, and oulr spirits rise with the speed of the horses, 
— animals, by the way, of great powers of endurance, as well 
as foot and fire. These horses are derived from barbs. 
The breed of the Chigi, so called from the princes of that 
name, is of the best repute ; and the horse I ride is noted fol* 
his courage, though he has seen near twenty years. This 
fine beast is as white as snow, apd has long been a favourite 
with the strangers. 

After crossing several low swells of land, we come to a 
place of more pastoral beauty than is common on the Cam- 
pagna, in which the swells get to be almost diminutive val- 
leys, through one of which trickles a run of water. Here we 
find another tiny bri^k temple, one not larger than the Catho- 
lic chapab that so frequently occur by the way-side, and 
which, at need, might contain thirty or forty devotees. It is 
called the temple of the God of Return,^ a deity of whom 
you probably never heard before. It is said that this tiny 
temple, which is very prettily placed, was erected to celebrate 
the retreat of Hannibal from before the walls of Rome, and 
some go so far as to say that his determioation was made on 
this precise spot; a conceit, by the way, not poetically fine, 
since there is scarcely a place in the vicinity so likely to tempt 
one to remain. The term ridiculous^ which is universally 
applied to the building, would imply the idea of derision, and 
that the temple was erected in mockery. Allowing the history 
to be true, it may be considered a very extraordinary relic; 
but I believe the antiquaries ascribe it to a much later period, 
by the brick- work, which is a little peculiar, or to the reign 
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of Nero. Admitling even Uiis, it is near eighlt^en hundred 

Turning; up the rivulcl, wc will ride on a knoll, about 
half a mills IVoin iliis Fanvni Jiitlicvli, where' we find the 
ruins of uiiuLlit.-r temple, lliough it i» ruoreJ and is even cod- 
veried into a surturdiapet. Tliiu is calleil, and perliapa justly, 
a temple of Hacclius. It passf-d a long time for anoiliei- edi- 
fice, biiE recent discoveries in a vault leave little duubt that it 
was erected in honour of Bacchus. It was of more pretension 
than either of llie other small brick ediltcca, though very little 
1ar);er, and not of a very pure luste. It had a pnrlico of fuur 
columns, evidently taken from some other edifice, aod which 
ore now built into the front wall, probably with a view to en- 
large it as a cliiirch. The Imildirig has a stttfji/erint/ and 
propped look, which, wliile it may not be classically just, sug- 
gests tlic idea of drunkenness, very eloquently. 

Taking into view the beauty of the spot, tliedislance from the 
walls (about two miles), and the iiciglibourhood, whieh, from 
time immemorial, has been uned for festivals, it is probable 
this temple was erected as a sort of religious memorial of 
merry-makings ; a union of the profane and the sacreil, that 
the ancients were addicted to, as well as the inoderns. It 
may have been a drinkiii!; pavilion of some pious debauchee, 
who had the notion lo sanctify his cups by the emblems, and 
even the services of the nltarl Why not? — men aresliH 
fonnd commiCling as flagrant acts of blasphemy, under ibe 
show of religion, every day — ay, and even every hour of (lie 
day. The heathen mytholo^'y, moreover, was a r»m thing, 
Uiroughont. 

Quiffmg \\ih, and descending into the v:i!loy again — if valley 
it may be called, wo find a sort of ijrollo, in (he hill hide, with 
a recumbent stalne, a spring of pure water, the source of llie 
rivulet, and the appearance of former decorations that are 
now wanting, paiticularly of statues. This place is populirly 
called the Ibuulain of the nyinph Egcrla, so celebrated for the 
expedient of iS'uma. It is, however, pielty certain that Ibii 
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i» not the true spot; anci, conwderiDg the proximity of the 
temple of Bacchus, the grotto is probably the remains of some 
Roman expedient to cool wine, ^SLto drink it luxuriously. 
Religion may have been mixed up'SFStd with these debauches, 
as we know politics and dinners go together in our own 
timctfi. The recumbent statue is clearly no statue of a nymph. 
The work is thought by even the sceptics to be as old as the 
time of Vespasian. This grotto and the temple of Bacchus, 
probably, had some allegorical connexion, the one being a 
place to carouse in, the other a temple to sanctify the ritet'; 
and if>we add tt)#.9t^9r fane to the whole, as an emblem it 



the manner in wbiff^^riinkards render themselves ridiculous^ 
we may be quite as near the truth as the antiquaries. 

We will quit these pleasant dales, and ride across the 
fields, a short m*ile, to the line of ruined tombs that marks the 
remains of the Appian Way. An extensive pile of ruins will 
naturally first attract our attention to itself; and we will spur 
our horses up the sharp acclivity on which it stands, though by 
making a^smMl detour^ and getting into the rough road, that 
still lea«|iit on the old route for a few miles, we might rea(^ 
the summit more easily. On reaching this spot, we find the 
remains of a castle of the middle ages, with courts, walls, and 
towers, scattered about the fields, all built in the usual rude 
and inartificial manner of those structurel, with a keep, how- 
ever, that has the grace and finish of the Roman architecture. 
This keep is round, well preserved, muc)i better, in short, 
than the rest of the edifice, which is crumbling around it. It 
is about eighteen feet in diameter^ and is constructed of vast 
hewn blocks of travertine ; while the other parts of the work 
appear to be made of stones gathered in the fields, or taken 
from the foundations of the tombs. The l|tter was most pro- 
bably the fact. The walls of this keep ai^ thirty feet thick, 
the interior being little more than a small vaulted room. It 
formerly contained the sarcophagus that is still seen in the 
court of the Farnese Palace; for, in brief, this keep WM 
merely one of the tombs of the Appian Way I 
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An inscriplion puts Uie name of the person ia whose tionour 
ibis extiaoi'diDary tnausoleiim was erecled out of all doubt. It 
is the tomb of Ca^cilia Alctclla, the wife of a mere Iriumvir, 
a mUHoiuiairi^ of his day. This tomb is, therefore, the Demi- 
dofT of the Via Appia. it is probably the nobleat mausoleum 
now slaoding ia Kurope. There is no uncertainty about its 
liistory; and yel, while one looks at it with wonder as a spe- 
cimen of l\oman luxury and magnificence, it fail§ to excite one 
half the interest that is felt when we linger around a spot that 
iacelebrated,hy even questionable tradition, for any other surt 
of greatness. As I gaze at it, my mind compares (his specimen 
of art with the civilization of Rome, endeavours to form a 
general picture from the particular object, and, certainly, it 
finds food for useful, as well as for agreeable retlection ; but 
t scarcely turns to the wife of the triumvir at all : and when 
jt does, it is rather to dtslrtist her merits ; for pure virtue is 
seldom so obtrusive or pretending as may be inferred from 
this tomb. Insignificance is ill advised in perpetuating itself 
in this manner. The rest of these ruins are said to be a fort- 
ress of the Popes, about five hundred years old; tbe lomb 
dating from the close of the republic. 

We might follow the Appian Way with great interest; 
but, as our ride has already extended to nearly ten miles, it 
may be well to luril towards the city. The ruins of a temple, 
and some extensive remains of a very unusual and irregnlar 
character, attract our attention near the large tomb. A part 
of these ruins are thought to belong to a villa erected at the 
end of the third century; and it is probable that the re- 
mainder were incorporated in its ornaments, as we include 
ruins in the landscape gardeniDg of our own time. There is 
clearly a temple which, it Is conjectured, also, answered the 
purpose of a mausoleum. Attached to this temple, was a 
circus, — the only one, I believe, that still preserves enough o^ 
its nncieut form to give us ocular proof of the real construction 
of ilicse celebrated places of amusement. 

By the popular account, the circus is ascribed to Caracalla, 
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and the temple is called the stables of the circus; but disco- 
veries as recent as 1825 show that the latter is a temple, or 
mausoleum, and even in whose honour it was erected. Yasi 
disposes of the claims of Caracalla very satisfactorily ; and, to 
say the truth, they were not very great. He was fond of the 
amusements of the circus; a circus is seen on the reverse of 
his medals; and a statue of himself and his mother were found 
at no great distance from this particular eiqpus, though not in 
it. On this authority, it was thought he had caused this par- 
ticular circus to be built. The two first reasons amount to 
nothing, especially as the circus of. the medals is clearly the 
Cii^cus Maximus, which Caracalla caused to be repaired. The 
statues may have even belonged to this circus, and been placed 
there in honour of so great a patron of the sports; for we cer- 
tainly should not deem it any great proof that Napoleon erected 
a military hospital because we found his statue in it, or that 
Nelson erected Greenwich if a picture of him should be disco-* 
vered in its ruins. This reasoning is made all the stronger by 
the fact that this drcus is of a workmanship much later than 
the time of Caracalla, who has left memorials enough of his 
age in his baths. But inscriptions have set the matter finally 
at rest; and it is now known that this circus was erected by 
Maxentius, about the year 311 of our era, who caused it to be 
consecrated to his son Romulus, who was deified. This dei- 
fication^ at so late a period, must mean something like the 
canonization of the Catholic saints in our own time. It was 
a declaration of peculiar sanctity. The lesser gods of antiquity 
were probably no more than the gbod men of modern days. 
As the temple is but a temple of which there are hundreds 
still standing, we will ride round through the fields, and 
enter the circus by the great gate, which has been recently 
opened. Within the area, we find a long narrow space, sur- 
rounded by low walb, with, here and there, a tower. It is 
divided into two parts by a sort of dwarf wall, which was called 
the spina. The sides are straight, but the two ends are cir- 
cular. At that opposite to the gate, are the traces of the car^ 
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cere.?, or llic cells in wliicli the cfaariDts were stalioDed pre- 
viously to sUriiD^; llie circular form giving each a preily 
nearly equal chance. In these cells or stalls the compeliiors 
were ranged, and at the signal, which it ia thought was given 
from a particular tower ahout the centre of one of the walls, 
they dashed uul towards the side of the circus that had the 
most room between it and the dwarf wall; for the greatest 
space was requirei) at the commcDceinent of the race, when 
the chariots were nearly abreast of each other. Space was 
also left lo pass round the ends of this dwarf wall, on which 
statues and obelisks were commonly placed, and the chnriuls 
came iu as they could. The-slde walls contained scats, libe 
an amphitheatre, it ia said, for 18,000 people. 

The length of this circus is 1500 Roman feet, or rather 
more thau a quarter of a mile ; which, doubled, gives a course 
of more than half a mile long ; but as many turns might be 
made as were desired. Judging from what I saw at Florence, 
the nicety of the sports must have very much depended on the 
skill of the cbariulcer in turning. The width is 340 feel. Tbe 
dwarf wall is not quite 900 feet long, and it varies in height 
from two to five feet. The remains of pedestals show that 
there were many statues, besides those on the apina. There 
■were thirteen stalls. The granite obelisk of the Piazza Navoiia 
was taken from this place, ahout two centuries since; an 
Egyptian obelisk appearing to be an ornament iVitsage, for a 
Roman circus. The dwarf wall Is not quite parallel to the 
side walls : an arrangement that was probably toade wilh a 
view to facilitate the mode of starling. There is a tomb in this 
circna, that appears lo be much older than the circus Jlself, 
and which was probably included in it, for want of space. The 
general direction is at right angles to the Appian Way, on 
which the circus stands, it was a place of amusement without 
the walls, and gives another blow to the theory of the extra- 
ordinary extent of the lown. 

It is fortunate that this circus, though an inferior specimen 
of its kind, did stand without the walls, for it would probably 
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have shared the fate of the others had it been within them. 
As it is, il 18 very curious, for the reason just given, and be- 
cause it is one of the best preserved ruins near Rome. The 
wall of AureliaA must have not only enclosed this circus, but 
it must have extended far beyond it, to have been fifty miles 
in circuit. I find sufficient evidence that, on whichever side of 
Rome I ride, the eneemie was probably never materially larger 
than it is at this moment. 

We will now leave the circus and ride towards the city. As 
we pass along the narrow road, we see several rude dwellings 
constructed on the tops of ruined tombs, the living having dis- 
possessed the dead. After passing through a species of suburb, 
leaving many ancient objects unvisited, we reach the walls 
again, and turn along beneath ^hem towards the river. On 
reaching the last gate, having now made the entire circuit of 
the city proper, we enter, and find ourselves in an opep 
apace, or in one little intercepted by yiralls, and near the cele- 
brated tomb of Caius Cestius. This tomb is a pyramid'a 
hundred of our feet high, and sixty ^uare at the base. Its 
walls are very thick, and it is faced with blocks of hewn marble. 
The summit is still a fine point, though it looks modem, whidi 
is probably the fact, as the tomb has been repaired. . This py- 
ramid is another proof that the Romans built for time, since 
it .is of the date of Agrippa, and it is astonishingly well pre* 
served, the restorations having been little more than renewing 
the apex. It was also buried at the base a tew feet, and the 
earth has been removed. 

Near thb monument is the cemetery of the Protestants. 
We can see on a modern stone, near the wall of the city, this 
inscription — *' Car cordium.^^ It marks the grti^ of Shelley ; 
though I do not understand how his ashes oaolti'liere, as his 
body was burned on the shore of Pisa. The inscription was 
written by his wife, the daughter of Godwin. 

Across the open space, b a low isolated mount, perhaps a 
hundred and fifty feet high, and some four or five huodred feet 
in circumference, with vineyfrds clustering around its base, 
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and nilb ils summit adiI sides gay wUh the young grasses oF 
Marcli. Galloping to ils fool, we follow a winding patb, aod 
ride to ihe lop, wliere we are rewarded with a bcaultful view, 
more particularly of tbe heights od the opposite Ride of the 
river. This tittle mouDtaia is called Teslaceo, from ihe cir- 
cumstance of its having been entirely formed of broken 
poltery,' brought out of the lown and deposited here. By 
kicking the grass, you still see ihe fragments bCnealb, the soil 
being scarcely two inches deep. Its history is not very well 
established; but that such is its origin, tbe eye sees for itself. 
An order of Ibc police may have rendered this accumulation 
of broken pottery necessary. 

Near this mouni, ihe port is seen ; vessels ascending ihe 
Tiber, from the sea, as far as this. But for the bridges, ihey 
might go even higher ; though it would be without a sufficient 
object. 

We will now descend, and pursue our way homeward, 
along the foot of tbe .\veDlinc Hill. In tbe portico of the con- 
vent church which wc pass, you may sec ihe arms and name 
of the patron cardinal, or the dignitary under whose protection 
the establishment has placed itself. This is tbe old system of 
patron and client continued to the present day ; a system which 
belongs lo aristocracy, and must exist, in some shape or other, 
wherever the strong and ihe weak are found in contact. I 
have beard of countries in modern Europe in which the tri- 
bute of the clients forms no small portion of the revenue oF 
the patrons. In England itself, we have seen Indian Rajahi 
returning members to parliament by means of their gold; in 
France, the king's mistresses, for a long time, had a mono- 
poly of this species of power; and in several of Ihe other great 
powers that have dependencies, 1 hear it whispered that the 
system still prevails to a great extent. In America, the clients 
arc ihe nation; and the patrons the demagogues, under ihe 
name of patriots. If, however, our discontented, the salt of 
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the earth in their own imagination, had a taste of the abuses of 
Uiis hemisphere, they would gladly return to their own, bad 
as thmf are- 

Wben at Naples, I was told an anecdote of the good old 
King Ferdioando, which is in point. His generals were deli- 
berating OU' a new uniform for the army, when the honest old 
prince, tired of the delay, and anxious to get at his game 
again, exclaimed; — <' Ah, Signori, dress them as you please, 
they will run away.** I do not repeat this beeaose I believe 
the Neapolitans are cowards, for I think them Induced in 
Uiis respect, but because it is with politics as in war, ^* dress 
men as you will, they are still that godlike-devil man." 

Objects crowd upon us in too great numbers now, and we 
will ride into the Via Ripetta and dismount, leaving the rest 
for another excursion. 
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The Tiber.— Monte Mario. -^MilTiati Bridge.— Bridge of Nomentanns.-^ 
The Sacred Mount; Apologue of Menenius Agrippa.— City . WaUs.— 
Amphitheat]re.— Santa Scala.—- The Lateran.^— Works of the Empire and 
the Republic contrasted.— The Coliseum .^-Via Sacra.— The Capitoline 
Hill.-*The Palatine.— Imperial Palace.— The Forum.— Arch of Septlmius 
Severus.— Column of Phocas.— The Capitol. — Statue 'of M. Aureiius.— 
Columns of Trajan and Antoninus.— The Pantheon. 

In my last, I took you round the walls,— an excursionL 
make weekly, for the road i& excellent, and almost every fo4|^ ' ' 
of the way offers something of interest We will now turn 
in another direction, which, if not so interesting as r^ard|£ ;, 
antiquities, may iimuse you, by giving you better and vkcaf,^ - 
precise ideas of the region in which Rome stood neariv (bret 
Uiousand years since, and stands to*day. 

We will quit the city by the same gate as before; bnt| . 
instead of inclining to the right, let us. take the opposite di- 
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recti on, which biings us, williin a liundred jards, lo the banks 
of Ihe Tiber. 

If ^011 feel the same seuiiatioD that I did, od iiading your- 
self riding along the shores of this claBsical stream, your seat 
ia tbc saddle will be clastic, and you will feel a double enjoy- 
ment at galloping in a pure air and under a serene sky. You 
know the size of tbis river ali-eady, and 1 will merely add 
that, in the winter and spring, it is turbid, rapid, and apt lo 
overtlow ils banks, particularly in the town, — for above it, or 
at (lie place where we now are, these banks are perhaps lea 
feet above the smlace of the water. It is (bought the bed 
of the river has been materially raised bj debris witbin the 
walls, and projects have even been entertained for turning 
the water, with a view lo discoveries. 

As boats aomelimcs ascend, there is a towing-track, whicb, 
though little used, is a reasuuably good bridle-patb, the 
equestrians keeping this, (rack beaten. As the stream is as 
meandering as our own Susquehanna, it presents many pretty 
glimpses; though the nakedness of the Campagna (which, 
north of Rome, while more waving and broken than farther 
south, is almost Uesliiute of any other herbage than grasi 
aud a few buslicsj, prevents the scenery from being absolutely 
beautiful. Still every turn of the river is pregcaDt with re- 
collections, and one can hardly look amiss in quest of a hifr- 
lorical sile. 

The eminence on the opposite side of the slream, ibat 
shows steep acclivities at ils eastern and southern faces, and 
up which a road winds ils way by the south-western ascent, 
is Monte iMario, a hill (hat overlooks Home, very much as 
Monlmartre overlooks Paris. The half-ruined country-bouse 
that stands against ils easturn side is the Villa Madama, so 
termed from having been built by iMargaret of Austria, t 
daugiiter of Charles V, from whom it has descended to the 
family of TS'aples. The bouse on the summit is the properly 
of the Falonieri, (he present owners of the mount. What a 
thing it ia lo own a Koman site 1 and what a cockaejiiaiii to 
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convert it isto a dandy residence^ — a ** half^horie, balf-alli* 
gator" ruin I . 

After riding a little more than a mile, we reach the Milvian 
Bridge, a portion of which ii ancient. We will not croM at 
thia spot, io celebrated for the hattle fought by Constantine 
near, it, but pursue our way up the side of the stream, on 
which we still are. Crossing the highway, then (the ancient 
Fbuninian Way), we continue our course up the river, which 
just here has been tine scene of a mdandioly event, of no dis- 
tant occurrence^ The horse of a young Bli^ishwoman 
badked off the steep bank| and (ailing over her, she was 
drowned. What has rendered this calamity more striking, 
was the fate of her lather, who is said to have left a post- 
house in the mountains, on foot, while travelling, and has 
never since been /bund. 

Near the scene of this accident, or a hundred rods above 
the Milvian Bridge,* the river sweeps away towards the Sa- 
bine Hills, and our road leads us along the brow of a bluff, 
by a very pretty and pictiiresque path, which soon brings us 
to some mineral waters, that have had a reputation as an- 
cient as Rome itself. At this point, though distant only a 
mile or two from the dty, nothing of it is to be seen, but, 
were it not for a few dwellings JM^attered near, one might 
almost fancy oneself on a prairie of the Far West, such is 
the wasted aspect of the country, as well as the appearance of 
the rapid, turbid Tiber. 

Divergiuf^from the stream, which inclines north again, tak- 
ing the direction to the mountains where it rises, we next 
enter some fields itnperfectly fenced, among which a Tityrus 
or two are stretched under their /^a/u/r^ya^t, not playing on 
the oaten reed, it is true, but mending their leather leggings. 
Rising some hills, we reach another great road, and crossing 
thiSi and the fields that succeed, we come to a spot where the 

* This nane is a proof of tiie manner in wluoh words beoone duttged 
by nae. The bridge has been termed MiWiosi MahrinSy MolTios, and MoUe, 
the latter Meg Us nfessntSouMSi nans. 
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Anio is spaDncd by anolhcr bridge, with a lower in ils ccnlre. 
The part uf the CDvirons between the last highway and this 
bridge has more of ibe character of a suburb thau any other 
portion of the vicinity of itoine ; and did the city ever extend 
far beyond Ibe present course of its walla, it must have been 
principally in ibis direction, I think. 

The bridge is the ,\'ome»lanti^, and dates from the time of 
Norses, but was restored about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and has much the character of a work of the latter 
period. Iteyond this bridge is a naked hilt, with tlie remains 
ol some works or the ruins of villas on it. This is the Sacred 
Mount, so celebrated for the decided act of the plebeians, who 
twice retired to it, in a body, on account of the oppression of 
the nobles, in the years of Rome ^61 and 305. Here they 
resisted all persuasion to return, until Menenius Agrippa over- 
came their obstinacy by the famous apologue of the belly and 
the members of the human body. The tribunes owed their 
existence to this act of decision, which is probably the first 
trade's union that was ever established. These things, oa 
the wliole, work evil, because they are abused ; but they are not 
without their uses, as well as tartar emetic. The Romaaa, 
however, found ibcm unsuccessful, for they took-a solemti 
oath never lo revolt against their tribunes, — which was tbc 
law, in other words, — and hence the mount, where the oath 
was taken, was called the Sacied Mount. No apologue ever 
contained more truth than that of Menenius; and yet the belly 
may disease all the limbs, and the limbs throw tlic belly iaio 
disorder, by sins of commission, as well as by sins of omission. 
One can write an apologue about anything, and, after all, a 
fact is a fact. 

Proceeding another mile, some extensive ruins are seen be* 
twcenthc roadorNomentiinmnand that of fSalaria, which arfl 
the remains of the country-house of Phaon, the freedman of 
Nero, where tliis lust of the (.'lusars coniniillcd suicide. Two 
hundred years intervened between the death of Nero and that 
ofAurelian, but they were hardly fiufhuieat to bring all this 
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space witfaiD the walls, which must have been the case to give 
the latter a circuit of fifty miles. Besides, where are all the 
remains of this huge town, without the present wall, if it ever 
existed there? We see the remains of villas and camps and 
bridges all around us even to*day, but none of a city. The 
Anio wonld not be spanned by such rude and ancient arches, 
had Rome ever covered this spot. 

Let us now enter the town by the Porta Salaria, and ride 
through the vineyards and among the gardens of that quarter, 
towards that of Su John in Laterano. Ruins are scattered 
about onevery side, and among them are aqueducts, from the 
arches of some of which, water still trickles. The circular 
wall on our left, as we apprbach the gate of St. John, is the 
remains of the amphitheatre of the camp, in which thesoldiers 
fought with beasts. The exterior of this wall is better seen 
from without, for it has also been incorporated with that of 
the town. 

Of die vast palace and church of the Lateran I have nothing 
to say at present, except that it strikes the traveller with an 
imposing grandeur as he enters the city. Some devotees be- 
fore the little church near it, however, wiH draw us in thiat 
direction, and you will be surprised to see men and women 
ascending a long plain flight of broad steps in it, on their 
knees. This is done because tradition hath it that these s^eps 
belonged to the palace of Pilate, and that they were trans- 
ferred from Jerusalem to this spot because Christ descended 
them when he went from condemnation to the cross. 

You probably know that this church of St. John in Laterano 
is Uie first of the Christian world, and that the palace was long 
celebrated for its bulls and councik. The present' edifices are 
about five centuries old, though the church is as fresh and rich 
as if just finished. The obelisk came from Thebes, and was 
brought to Rome in the fourth century, and placed in the great 
circus. Sixtus Y. had it disinterred and brought to this spot. 

You will ndw follow the road to the Coliseum and the 
Forum. All this quarter of the town, with the exception of 
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iome brolieD n-agmcnls or suburba (always witliio the walU), 
is fillcil Willi I'uiti^, more or less conspicuous. Here, indee<l, 
the objccls and recollections of ihe past crowd upon the sens« 
oppressively, and it reijuires lime and use to visit the place 
will) a siiilicicncy of coolness and leisure lo analyze Ihe parts, 
and to separate the woriis of ilifTerent ages and reigns. 

An intelligent Swi^s wlio is now here, and who frequently 
accompanies me iathese morninf; rides, exclaimed triumph- 
antly the oilier day, " You will lind on examining Rome in 
detail, that all the works of luxury and of a ferocious barba- 
rity belonged to ihe Empire, and thoseof use lo Ihe Republic. 
The latter, moreover, are the only works that seem to be im- 
perishable." After allowing fur ibe zeal of a republican, 
there is some truth in this; though Ihe works of the republic, 
by their nature, being drains and aqueducts, &c., are more 
durable than those above ground, Still it is a good deal to have 
left an impression of lasting usefulness, to be contrasted witb 
the uiemurialsandbarbarity of vain temples and bloody arenas. 

or the Coliseum it is unnecessary to speak, beyond the effect 
it will produce on us both. For me, unlike Ihe effect of St. 
Peter's, some time was necessary to become fully conscious 
of its vastness. When one comes deliberately to coDtemplale 
ihiii edifice, its beauty of detail and of material, the perfect 
preservation of its northern half, in the exterior at least,— it 
must be a dull imagination, indeed, that does not proceed la 
people iis arches and passages, and lo form some pictures of 
liip stenes that, for near five hundred ^ea^s, were enacted 
within its walU. This noble structure, noble in eitenl, in a^ 
chilecture, if not in its uses, was occupied in the elevenlh, 
tv, elfih, and ihlrlernlh cenlurif s as a strong place, by the con- 
lenJ.nt,' lac-lions uf Home. This period, however, longer ihaa 
that uf the CKisteoce of our .American commuDity, k bat a 
speck in the history of the buildinir. as a short retrospect wB 
show. Vespasian died in 7!', Titus in 81, and DomiliiKin 
9t>- The first commenced, the lasii$ said to have Gni^eiltbii 
edifice. For three bundreid years it was used for tte Mkh 
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bitions of the gladiators, and, down to the year 52S, forbattloa 
of wild beast3. For five hundred years more there la little 
account of it; but it was probably too vast for the purposes of 
the people who then dwelt among the ruins of Rome. Theii 
came the civil contentions, and near4hree ^centuries of military 
occupation. In 1381, it is^id to have been much dilapi^ 
dated* particularly on the southern side, when it was con* 
verted into a hospital. After this, the popes and their favourites 
began to pull it to pieces, for the stone. Several of the' 
largest palaces of moderp Rome have certainly been erected 
out of its materials; that of the Farnese, i^ particular. The 
quay of the Ripetta, or the port, is also enriched from this clas- 
sical quarry. It is only within a few years-^less than thirty, 
I believe-*— that any serious attempts have been made td 
preserve what is left; and, to the credit of the papal govern- 
ment be it said, these attempts are likely to be successful. 
The walls require little but the ^Met us alone*' policy, for they 
seem to defy time and the seasons. As there was a possibility 
of their crumbling, however, at the broken eiUremities of the 
outer circle, vast piers of brickwork have been erected, and in 
a style that in this species of construction is only equalled in 
Italy. 

This edifice was 1641 feet in circumference, according to 
Vasi, who wrote in French; and if French feet are meant, this 
will exceed 1700 of our feet, which is near a third of a mile. 
The height is 157 feet, which is quite equal to an ordinary 
American church spire, even in the towns. From these facts 
you may obtain some ideas of the general vastness, for the 
summit was everywhere of the same elevation. The earth had 
accumulated to the height of several feet about the base, but 
it has been removed ; a wall has been erected a short distance 
from the edifice, and, on that side, one may see the Coliseum 
very much as it existed under Nero. The arena, according 
to my former authority, was 285 feet long, by 182 wide. This 
arena is now encircled by fourteen little chapels, erectMl in 
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honour of the Cliristians who are said to have perished here. 
The interior, however, is a wild and ruined place. 

I know nothing, in its way, lliat gives one ideas of the mag- 
nificetice and power of Rome so imposing as the Cohseum. 
It was erected In an incredibly short lime, in a way lo resist 
wars, earlhqitakea, lime, and almost the art of man, and now 
offers one of the most imposing piles under which the earth 
groans ; in some respects, the most imposing. The uncertainty 
thai hangs abont the Pyramids impairs their interest; but ihe 
Coliseum is almost as well known lo us, through the lapse of 
eighteen ceniuries, as Urury Lane or the Tlieaire Frangais. 

As we are not making antitiuariaa examinations, let us 
proceed in the direction of the Forum, and look into ils actual 
condition. The course of the Via Sacra is well known. It 
commenced at the Colisentn, and passed near, if not heneath, 
the Arch of Titus, wliich is still standing; and, following a 
hnc of temples of which we still see many remains, it went 
beneath ihe Arch ofScplimiusSeverus, which is also standing, 
and, it is thought, ascended thu Capitol Hill, by what are 
called the "Sacred Steps." The vacant space which vulgarly 
passes by the name of the Forum is in the shape of two pa- 
rallelograms, united by a right angle. One of these open 
spaces lies between the Capitol and Palatine Hills, and tbe 
other stretches from the Arch of Titus to the base of the Ca- 
pitol, ihe latter hill not lying directly in a tine wiih the Pala- 
tine. Neither of these celebrated hills is large or very high, 
the Capitol having about two-thirds of a mile in circumference 
at ils base, and the latter a little less. As their sides are ge- 
nerally precipitous, the surfaces of the summits do not vary 
much from their dimensions. I should think the present ele- 
vation of ihe Capitol Hill may be about fifty feet above the 
level of the surrounding streets; though ihere is one point 
which is higher. These streets are, however, much higher 
than formerly, as is proved by discovering tbe bases of anciept 
Structures some distance beneath their pavements. The other 
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hill haiabftut the s&me elevation, or is perhaps a little higher. 
Their bases are materially changed. 

The Palatini, or the cradle of Rome, will first attract our 
attention. It lies on our left as we advance towards the 
Forum, and exhibits a confused surface of ruins, gardens, 
vines, and modern villas, its prevailing appearance, how- 
ever, is that of ruin. For several reigns, this mount sufficed 
not only to contain the residences of the kings of Rome, but 
all Rome itself. The antiquarians pretend, on what authority 
1 do not know, but that of Livy, I believe, to point but the 
precise Spots where several of the first princes lived. In time 
it did not suffice for the palace of a single monarch. The 
Palatine was probably much larger then than now, the eastern 
end having^ the appearance of being cnt. Thus the house of 
Ancus Martius is said to have been on the summit of the Via 
Saera, which would carry the hill near the present site of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome. On this hill, the Gracchi, Ci- 
cero, Catiline, Marc Antony, Catullus, and Octavius, with 
many others of note,' are known to have lived; though, after 
the- fall of (he Republic, it passed entirely into the hands of the 
emperors. In the. time of Caligula, the imperial palace bad 
a front on the Forum, with a rich colonnade, and a portico. • A 
bridge, sustained by marble columns, crossed the Forum, to 
communicate with the Capitol Hill. One here sees the rapid 
progress of luxury in a monarchy. Augustus lived modestly 
in what might be termed a house; Tiberius, his successor, 
added to this house until it became a palace; Caligula, not sa- 
tisfied with the Palatine, projected additions on the Capitol 
Hill ; Claudius, it is true, abandoned this plan, and even de- 
stroyed the bridge^ but Nero caused an enormous edifice to 
succeed. * 

The first palace of Nero must have occupied the whole of 
the Palatine Hill, with perhaps the exception of a temple or 
two, the ground around the Coliseum (the site of which was 
a pond), and all the land as far as the Esquiline, or even to 
the verge of the Quirinal, — a distance exceeding a mile. 

le 
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This was posscssiDg, moreover, itie heart of iLe lown ; al- 
ihoiigli a porlion of llie space was occupied by gai'ileos and 
olticr eiiihellialitiieuLs. When llii^ building was burned, lie 
roluracd loUie I'alallne, rcpuiceJ ihc rcaiJi-Qcc of \ugui>tu:^i 
aud rebuilt hiii residence wilh su much inat^Diricence, lliat 
(he Dew palace waa called tlic " Gulden Huu&e." This build- 
ing also extended to (he tlsquiline; though it was never finisli- 
cd. Vespasian and Titus, more moderate than the desccndaat 
of (he Cirsai'§, dcniolishcd all the new parts oT (he palace, aad 
caused (he Coli-ieum and the baths that bear the name oT the 
latier (o be conslructed on the spot. These emperars were 
elected, and they found it necessary to consult the public (agte^ 
and public good. Thus we lind (be remains of Iwo oi (be 
largest structures of the world now standing within tlie 
ground once occupied by (be palace of (he Cxsars, on which 
ihey appear as liille more than points. From this lime, the 
empei'orii coulincd themselves to (be Palatine, ihe glory of 
which gradually departed. It is said (hat the palace, as it 
was subsequently reduced, remained standing, in a great mea- 
sure, as recently as the eighth century, and tliat it was evea 
inhabited in the seventh. 

The ruins of the Palatine are now liitlc more than llie 
vaulted rooms of the foundation. One or two h&lls of ibe 
principal iloor are thought to be still partially in existence; 
but as nearly everything but (he bricks has disappeared, tliej' 
offer little more than recollections lo a visitor. Even tbeir 
uses are conjectured rather than proved. Il is possible, by 
industry and research, (u get some ideas uf (be localities; but 
few things at Uomc, compared with its original importance, 
offer less of interest dirccity to the senses than the Palalioe 
Hill. The ruins are confused, and the study oflhem is greallj 
perplexing. Certaiuly, one is aho oppressed with sensatiua:! 
on visiting this spot; but, unless a true antiquary, I think tbe 
eye is more apt lo turn towards the Coliseum, and the other 
surrounding ubjecis, than to the sha|3elesa and confuseil 
n^as^ies of brickwork th[i( lire foui)d h^''e. 
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Tbe site of the bouse of Augustus if now a villa, beloDging 
(0 aa Eogrwhmao, which is well kept up, and which mAy 
have its uses in a certain sense, but which struck me as being 
singularly ill placed as respects sentiment One could wish 
•very traee of a modern existence to be obliterated from such 
a spot I and, moreover, a man ought to have great confidence 
in tbe texture of his own skin, to stand constantly beneath 
the glare of a powerful sun. • 

You know that the Forum was originally established la 
the time of Romulus and Tatius, when a bill was almost a 
eountpy, as a market*place between the hostile people. Here 
the two nationi met to traffic. Forums afterwards became 
common, and the remains and sites of eaveral in the city are 
known; but this was the Forum^fMtf excellence. This 
Forum remaiiied in a state of preser^fon as lately as the 
seventh century, sufficient to receive monuments i but sinc6 
that time down to a period about the commencement of the 
present century, it was falling gradually into a worse and 
worse condition ; though its severest bloW is attributed to 
Robert Guiscard, about the year 1000. He burned and laid 
waste all thy part of RomCf much to the damage of modem 
travelling, "^ 

tor sef 6ral hundred years the Romans were in the prac* 
lice of throwing rnbhish in this spot, to which circumstance 
is ascrilyd the jfresent elevation of its surface. To this cause, 
however, must be added the regular accumulation of mate- 
rials from the crumbling ruins.; for other parts of Rome 
prove that it is not the Forum alone which has been thfS 
buried. You will be surprised to hear that, in disinterring 
many of the monuments that still remain, the paTvement of the 
ancient Forum, and the bases of the works themselves, have 
been fouud at a depth varying from twenty to twenty-five 
feet below the actual surface. 

The Forupa is said to have been sfirrounded by a colon- 
nade of two stories, which gave to the whole a form and ar- 
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rangement something like thoie of the Palaii Royal at Parii. 
f he Curia, or senate chamber, was nnder the Palatine $ airf 
the Comitium, or place for the popular meetings, wai near it 
As the emperors lived above, here was a shadowing fortk 
of that sublime mystification which has so long blinded and 
amused the world, in the way of a political device, whidr it 
is the fashion to term the " three estates. ** I wonder if Nero 
said who should be his ministers, and the senate aaidwho 
should not I • 

The Arch of Septimius Severus still remains, one may ssy, 
perfect. It stands at the foot of the Capitoline, and itrbase is 
cleared away, and the vacancy is protected, as usual, by a 
wall. The digging around it is not very deep. It dates from 
the commencement of the second century. 

Not far from this arch, there stood, previoftsly to the year 
1813, a solitary column, with nearly half its shaft buried in 
the earth, the capital being perfect This column, it was then 
believed, belonged to a temple, or, if not to a temple, at lea^ 
to the bridge of Caligula ; but, in 1813, the earth was re- 
moved from its base, and it was then found to stand on a 
pedestal, on which there is an inscription that proves the co- 
lumn was erected in honour of Phocas, and as lately as the 
year 608. I believe it is one of the last things of the sort ever 
placed in the Forum. The column itself, however, is sup- 
posed to be much older, and to have been taken frgm some 
ancient and ruined temple. It may have been truly one of 
those that supported the bridge. The name of Phocas, it 
would seem, had been partially erased after his fall : a cir- 
cumstance which shows that men have the same envious 
stone-defacing propensities under all circumstances. 

There are many other remains in and about the Forum, 
some of which are of more interest than those mentioned ; 
but I have taken these, as my object is to offer you a picture 
of Rome as it is, rather than to pretend to any great antiqua- 
rian knowledge. You know I am no antiquary. I do not 
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think many of these constructions equal expectation, with the 
exception of the Coliseum, and perhaps I ought to add, the 
remains that give us notions of the vastness of the palaces. 

By following a road up ^ sharp acclivity, we reach the sum- 
mit of the Capitol Hill, — or rather its square, for the land is 
higher on both sides of it than in the area itself. The surface 
has undergone a good deal of change ; though it is thought 
still easy to trace the sites of the ancient constructions. The 
Capitol of Rome and the Capitol of Washington were as dif- 
ferent as the two countries to ttrhich they belpnged. The for- 
mer, originally, was a town ; then a fortress, or a citadel ; 
and, in the end, it became a collection of different objects of 
high interest, principally devoted to religious rites. If any 
particular building was called the Capilol, it was the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which is described as not being very 
large, though very magnificent; not large as a building^ 
though large as a temple ; for few of the Roman temples 
appear to have been of any great size. The senate assembled 
in the Curia, which was on the Forum, as you know, and not 
in the Capitol at all. 

The buildings that are now called the Capitol stand on 
the centre of the mount, facing the north. They consist of 
three detached edifices, that occupy three sides of a square, 
with a noble^ flight of steps in their front. The central edi- 
fice contains prisons and offices, and the others are filled with 
works of art. The celebrated statue of Marcus Aurelius, the 
only equestrian bronze statue of ancient Rome in existence, 
stands in the centre of the area, and, although the horse is 
heavy and even clumsy, according to American notions, a 
noble thing it b. The ease and the motion of this statue are 
beyond description. It may, at once, be set down as the model 
of all we possess of merit in Uiese two respects. The artis.t 
may have had a model for this in some other work of art ; 
but, certain I am, this has been a model for all we now pos- 
sess. The senatorial palace, or the centre building of the mo- 
dem Capitol, from which we obtain the name and uses of our 
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Capitols, is not very old, and it slantls on the Toundations of 
the ancient Tabularium, a siruclure that conlained the table 
of ihe Iloman laws, Irealics, etc. The building was originallf 
a sort of fortress, and probably obtained its name of the Ca- 
pitol from its siliialion. 

We call our legisbilve structures Capitols, uoder some 
mistaken notion, I tliiuk, about llic use of the Roman Capitol. 
Let this be as it may, the Itomans gave this name to their 
hill from (he circumstnnce oF llnding a head buried in it; 
and it might have been well had we waited until some signs 
of a head had appeared upon our own, before we christened 
the Cflifiees so ambitiously. But taste in names is not Ihe 
strong point of American invention. After all, too, the Ame- 
rican Capitol has proved the grave of divers sounding heads. 

I cannot stop to speak of all the objects of interest that 
crowd Home, for descriptions of which you will search the 
more regular books ; but we will descend from Ihe Capitol 
Hill by the winding carriage road near the great stairs, and, 
riding round its base by narrow streets, for here the modern 
town commences in earnest, and crossing the end of the 
Corso, we find ourselves in a large open space, suirounded 
hy houses, with a street around an area in the centre *, wliicb 
area lies several feel below the level of the streets, is paved, 
has a great many broken columns and other Fragments scsl* 
tered about it, and a noble column entire, standing at one 
end :— lliis is the Forum of Triijan. 

Until the year 1812 this place was covered with houses. A 
beautiful column ruse among them, half concealed by Ihe 
buildings, and partly buried. The column is 132 feet bigb, 
was sunnuunlcd by a statue of the emperor, which has (Iis3|v 
pearcd, and has been replaced by one of St, Peter. Il is 
covered with hnx relii't's, wrought in the marhle, represenling 
scenes frofi the Dacian wars. This column was the model 
of that of the Place Vcnd6me, at Paris. There is a staircase 
within, and, until the time named, those who chose to monnt 
by the outside to examine il, descended as in p well. 
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The celebrity of tbis column is well establigbed. The bai 
relififi have a high reputation, and roust have cost an immen- 
sity of labour, as there are more than two thousand figures, 
besides military insignia. The Forum was the richest at 
Rome ; and its length is supposed to have been neaf* 2000 
Roman feet, and its breadth more than 000. ■ This is more, 
however, than has been uncovered, and probably more than 
is certainly known to hafe ever existed. In 191 2 the column 
was laid bare to the base, where a door affords entrance ; 
Und a good deal of the Forutti has also been excavated^ Md 
walled, as usual. The diggings, however, are not so deep as 
those of the great Forum, the pavement of the place lying 
only aboat ^ight or ten feet below thai of the town. 

Ftetttmittg to the Corso, we wilt next ride along that street, 
the principal avenue of Rome. It is probable, tbeFlamintan 
Way faeed the Temple of Jupiter, or the Capitol; but the mo- 
dern ferminatloft of tbis street is ahogetber unworthy oS Anb - 
street Hself^ Like the Rbhie at Ley den, it ia lost in a raaie of 
narroWf ofowdedi and crooked passages, 

Following this strcist between Knes of palaeea, we come to 
the Pia:h:a €oIoDna, where we find the ocilumn that ia osnaHy *' ^ 
ealled the Cotnma of Antoninus. It is bighier and larger^ and 
a bentury later than that of Trajan, but by no means its 
equal in beauty. This eoltimtt appear$ to stand, as it was 
erected, on a level with the sarroundiog earth : but we are 
told thta is an error, aa the pedestal now seen is a snbstilute 
in part, afftd the oW one is stil) biitied to the depth of eleven 
feet. Eveil the inscriptions, which are paly about two cen- 
turies and a. half old, (or about a» old at ourselves, as a na- 
tion I) are thought to bo incorrect; for it ascribea the column 
to Marens AntentMua^ in honour of bia father-in-law An- 
toninus Pins, when, in fact, it was erected by the senate, in 
honour of Mareus Anrelius Antoninus, to commemorate his 
victories in €(ermany. 

The palaces around tbis square belong to the great families 
of Fionbmo, Chigi, Ac. and bavo thirteev or fifteen windows 
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la a row, besides being built around courls, Tbe square near, 
with aa unequal lilile emiaencc and an obelisk, is called 
Ciiorio. The eraiaence is caiiseil by ihe ruins of an ampbi- 
thealre. The obelisk whinb Pliny attributes to Segostris(!) 
was brou(;bt from Egypt by Au);uslu5. It wus placed ia tbe 
Campus Alarlius, and Tound itieie as lately as in 1748. 

We will nuw wend our way through narrow and crowded 
Streets, for a sliorl ilislance, until we cume out in another 
square of a very dillcrent character. We find it filled with 
market people, dirty, and far I'roin attractive ; although there 
is an obelisk in its centre. On the side opposite to that by 
which we enter it, however, is an edJIice, that, as a seconil 
look shows, possesses a strange mixture of beauty and de- 
formity. Its Fuim is round-, ttiougb tbe adjoining buildings 
prevent ibis circumstance from being immediately seen. It 
has a noble portico, with a fine row of columns, but a tym- 
panum which is altogether too heavy. Two little belfries 
peep out, like asses' cars, at each side of the portico. In a way 
to make a spectator laugh, while be wonders that the man 
who devised tbem did not stick them on bis own head. Ad 
inscription on the cornice causes us to start; for we see in 
large letters, m. Aoftippi. l. e. cos. tertivm. fecit. This, then, 
is the Pantheon ! 

You will be disappointed with tbe coup d'tetl of this cele- 
brated structure, as well as I was myself. You will pro- 
bably find the building too low, the appliances of the square 
unseemly, the manner in which tbe building is surrouaded 
by bouses oppressive, the ears too long, and, above all, the 
Koman heaviness of the pediment but a poor substitute for 
the grace and lightness of the Grecian architecture of Ihe 
same form. It is thought that the body of the building and 
the portico are not of the same period. The inscription 
speaks for itself; and tbe last, at least, It is fair to infer, was 
erected about tbe year 787 of Rome, or a short time pre- 
viously to the birth of Christ. 

On entering the building, it is impossible Lot to be Btruck 
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by its simple and beautiful grandeur. A vast vaulted rotunda, 
of solid stone, without a basement, and lighted by a gracefut 
opening that permits a view of the firmament, are things so 
novel, so beautiful, not to say sublime, that one forgets the 
defects of the exterior. This idea is one of the most magni- 
ficent of its kind that exists in architecture. The opening, a 
circular hole in the top, admits sufficient light, and the eye, 
after scanning the noble vault, seeks this outlet, and pene- 
trates the blue void of infinite space. Hece is, at once, a 
suitable physical accompaniment to the mind, and the aid of 
one of the most far-reaching of our senses is enlisted on the 
side of omnipotence, infinite majesty, and perfect beauty* 
Illimitable space is the best prototype of eternity. 

I believe the vulgar notion that the Pantheon Vas dedi- 

■ 

cated to all the gods is erroneous. It is a better opinion, it 
would seem, to suppose that it was dedicated to a few gods, in 
whom all or many of the divine attributes are assembled. 
This, after all, is begging the question, as the gods them-, 
selves, it is fair to presume, represented merely so. many 
different attributes of infinite power and excellence. The 
niches are not sufficient to hold many statues, and there pro- 
bably never were statues in the building to one half the 
deities of Rome. 

One of the principal external faults of this edifice, as it is 
now seen, must not be ascribed to its architecture. Its ma- 
jesty is impaired by its want of height ; but it has been ascer- 
tained that eight steps anciently existed in front of the portico, 
in place of the two which are now seen. The diameter of 
the rotunda is 132 Roman feet; and this is the edifice, as you 
know, diat Michael Angelo boasted he would raise into the 
air, as a cupola for St Peter^s. He has raised there sonie- 
thing very like it. 

Since the yeaV 608 the Pantheon has virtually been a 
Christian church. There is a long period during which it is 
not mentioned; but it is fair to presume, it Has always pre- 
served its present character since the year just mentioned. 
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At one lime the palace of the popes adjoined this temple, and 
then it served as (heir private chape). 

We will not return to the Corso, bnt, winding onP way 
out of this maze of streets, return home by tlie Via Ripetta. 
The huge palace we pass near the river, in the shape of a 
harpsicliord, is that of the Bort;tiese family, and it is at pre- 
sent occupied bj the Pjince Aldohrandini, the brother of Don 
Camillo, who married the sister of Napoleon. It is a huge 
edilice, with courts, and is worthy to be a royal abode. Still, 
it is by no means the best house in Rome; but he who has 
not seen this town, or rather Italy, can form no just idea of 
magnificence in this pait of life. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Mode or living, anil nnciesinlmess ot Houses, nnjusOif ecmured. — PBltno 
Borgliese. — Stale of Soeioly. — CeciJiheism. — Females of Kente. — Higher 
and loner Classes of Italians.— The iingtixb dislikec!.— Hopes or adiaoc- 
ing Romania:!! in America. — Religious Bigotry diminished. — Disrespect 
dI' Proleslatits in alleuiling Ibe ringing at Si. PetU''!. — BuCfooiKr; •( 
Servant! of a Cnnliiial at ilevotioii.— Magnificence of Churcli Arctiitec- 
lurp.— Roof of St. Peter's.— Tlie Laleran.— The Vatican,— Freaeoea of 
Rapliacl.— Cetrliraled Picfnres.— Statuary.- Tlie Aptrflo, tod lh« l»o- 
cooB.— Fresco by Mlcliaof Angelo, 

The close of the last letter reminds me of (he propriety of 

saying something of the mode of living in Rome. Nolhing 
has surprised mc more than the accounts given ia English 
.books of the filth, nastiness, and other pretended abomi- 
nations of the princely abodes here, as well as of the mode 
of life within them. The Eoglisli, as a people, have beeo 
singularly unjust commentators on all foreign usages and 
foreign people ; though ihey are fast losing their prejudices, 
and beginning to di3crlniin;ile between customs. Neither 
the Italians, nor any other Continental nation, deem ite 
English snuggeries indispensable to happiness. Thej ad- 
mire tt rich parquet, or a floor of imitation raosatC, more 
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thaa a pine or an Daken floor carpeted. Their staircases 
are broad architectural flights, oh which a stair-carpet and 
brass rods would be singularly misplaced ; and the great size 
of their houseli lenders the minutiae of our pigmy* residences 
not only unnecessary, but would render them excessively 
troubleseme and expensive. Certainly the EngKsh and the 

Americans are neater in their houses than the French or 

ft 

the Italians ; but a large portion of what has been said against 
the higher classes of the two latter countries may, I think, 
be fairly explained in this way. As between the labouring 
classes of England and America on the one side, and those 
of the Continent of Europe in general on the other, ther^ 
is no comparison, 5n the score of civilization and its com- 
forts; the advantage being altogether with the former. 
The mass of no nation can have domestic comforts, or do- 
mestic cleanliness, when the women are subjected to field la- 
bour. Exactly in the proportion as the females can turn their 
attention within doors, does the home become comfortable and 
neat, other things being equal. - But, beyond this, false 
notions exist. The Englishman of rank, through the peN 
fection of the manufactures and the commerce of his country, 
has a detail of comforts of a certain class, and perhaps of a 
wider class than the Continental nobility ; but, on the other 
hand, there are other essential points in which he fatls far 
behind them. What, for instance, are the chamber-comforts 
and elegancies of an English town-house, compared to those 
of an Italian town-house? Compare the baths,* dressing- 
rooms, and ante-chambers of a French hotel, or an- Italian 
palazzo, with the same things in a London residence ! The 
baths, dressing- rooms, cabinets, and ante-chambers of our 
lodgings in Florence wcfte as Spacious, and intich more 
elegant than our entire lodgings in London ; and I think all 
our rooms in the latter town had not more space than one 
of the principal rooms in the former. I paid thirty-five 
dollars a week for the London house, and forty-two dollars 
a month for the Florence lodgings I Travellers are too 
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much in ihe practice of describing under the influence of 
tbeir early and homebred impreOttiuDi:. As a maa sees ihe 
'vt'orld, his prejudices diminisli, his diflidence of his owd de- 
cisions increases, and with both, bis disposition to write. 
Many a man has commeuced Iravclhng with a firm iulemion 
of raithfully dt^scribing all be saw, and of commenting, as 
ho conceived, iniparlially, bul who has gradually sufTered this 
intention to escape him, until he gels to be too critical in his 
distinctions to satisfy even bimseir. Thus, Ihe English 
cockney, who has never seen a house with more thaa two 
draning-ronms, fancies it eslraordinary that an Italian, with 
a palace larger than St. James's, should not always occupy 
its slate apnrlmenls, although his own king is guilty of the 
same act of neglect. Instead of saying that the Princes Doria, 
Chigi, Borghese, Colonna, Corsini, inc. have vast palaces 
like George IV. and that their stale apartments are liberally 
thrown open to the public, while, like King George and all 
other kings, lliey occupy, in every-day life, rooms of less pre- 
tension and of more comfort, they say, that these Roman 
nobles have huge palaces, — a fact that cannot be denied,— 
while they live in corners of them. This false account of 
the real state of the case arises simply from the circumstance 
that an English nobleman occupies hh best rooms. The 
question whether the second-rale rooms of an Italian palace 
are not equal to the best apartments of an ordinary English 
dwelling, never suggests- itself. 

I visit in the Palazzo Borghese, which stands in our neigh- 
bourhood. The Prince himself resides altogether at Florence, 
where he has another noble house, and in which he receives 
magnificenlly; but, here, a large part of the building is lilted 
with pictures, in order to be exhibited to strangers. It is 
true the apparfameiitt; nohilf, or lirsl floor, is not now 
opened, for the family of the Prince Aidobrandini is here 
merely on a visit : he is a younger brother, and liis proper 
residence may be called Paris, the Princess being a French 
lady of the family Do Larochefoucauld. Accordingly, wheo 
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admiiied, I certainly do not enter the state apartments, but 
am shown into what \^e call the third story, where I find the 
family. A pretty picture might be made of this, but it would 
mislead you. Here is a princely family, with an enormous 
house, it might be said, that lives in the comer of it, even on 
ihe second floor, leaving all*tne principal rooms unoccupied. 
This is the Ordinary English version of the custom, and, of 
necessity, the ordinary American. In point of fact, however, 
the ascetft to this third story is far more imposing, and quite 
as easy, as the ascent to a common London drawing-room ; 
and, with very few exceptions, I have never seen an English 
nobleman so well lodged in London, in his best rooms, as the 
present occupants of the Palazzo Borghese are in their cor- 
ner. The misconception has arisen from the difference in the 
habits of the two countries, and we have adopted the error, 
as we adopt all English mistakes that do not impair our good 
opinion of ourselves : in other words, we swallow them whole. 

There are Italian nobles, out of doubt, who are not rich 
enough to keep up their vast palaces ; and there are English 
nobles in the samepredicament. In such cases, the English- 
man retires to the Continent in order to live cheap ; and the 
Italian retires to his attic, or mezzinirw^ which is frequently 
better than the first floor of an English town-house. The 
latter can live cheapest at home. 

As to the filth on the staircases, which the English accounts 
had led me to expect, I have seen none of it, in any palace I 
have entered. It is possible that some deserted staircase, or 
that the corridor of one of these huge piles, may occasionally be 
defiled in that way, for it has happened in London to the best 
houses ; but, as a distinctive usage, the accounts are altogether 
false, so far as eighteen months' experience of Italy can au- 
thorise me to decide. There are certain disadvantages be- 
longing *to magnificence, which is never so comfortable and 
so minutely nice as snugger modes of living; but if one can- 
not have snugness with magnificence and taste, neither can 
one have magnificence anck taste with snugness. Homilies 
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miglil be n'rllteD on ihc moral part of llie question ; but to 
Lindfrslitnd the physical nicrils, it is necessary to enter into 
«!1 ilicsc diMlnclliins. 

I know too Ijille of lluJiaa society to say aaylhiDg new 
about it, or even to speak very coqOdealty on any of llie old 
usages. Tiie duui^htcrs of p!n*liculai' families, 1 believe, are 
getting to have more of a voioe in tlie choice of husbands than 
formerly; though Fi-ance is slill much in advance of Italy in 
this respect. I take this one fact lo be the touchstone ot do- 
mestic manners; for the woman who has freely made her 
own selection will hesitate long before she consents to destroy 
the great pledge of connubial alTeclion. Cecisbeism certaialy 
exisis, for I have seen proofs of it -, but 1 incline to the opinion 
that foreigners do not exactly understand the custom. By 
what I can learn, loo, it is'graduaily yielding lo the opinions 
of the age. A foreigner married lo an Italian of rank, and 
who has long been resident in Italy, tells me its social lone is 
greatly impaired by the habits of the women, who are so 
much di.spDsed lo devote themselves to iheir sentimeDt in fa- 
vour of particular individuals, as lo have no wish to mingle 
in general society. Whether these individuals were the bus- 
bands or not, the lady did not appear lo think it necessary to 
say. 

Tlic females of Rome are among the moat winning and 
beautiful of the Christian world. One can understand the 
i'jcf'fz llomaiiu wiio has been here a week, for no females 
speak their language more beautifully. The manner in which 
they pnmounce that beautiful and gracious word " t/razie," is 
music itself. A French woman's ^^jiierci." is pretty, but it is 
mincing, and not at all equal to the Roman " thanks." After 
all, as language is the medium of thought, and the link that 
connects all our syrapalhies, there is no more desirable ac- 
complishment than a graceful uUerancc, Unforlu (lately, our 
civilization is not yet sufiicicntly advanced to see this triltb, 
— or rather, the SHinmcr.'iet habits of America cauiie us lo 
forget it; fori can remember the time when a lady deemeii 
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an even, measured, and dignified mode of speaking, necessary 
to a lady's deportment. It is a Utile odd, in a country so am- 
bitious of mere social dislinclions as our own, distinctions tiiat 
must exist in some shape or other, since social equality is in- 
compatible with civilization, and in which |;irl8 can and do 
milk cows in silks and muslins, that so few think of setting op 
elegance as a means of distinction 1 My life on it, those who 
succeeded would have it all their own way for a good many 
lustres, 

« 

Roine, just at this moment, contains a congress of all the 
people of Christendom. Its most obvious society, perhaps, is 
the English ; but it is by no means the best, as it is necessarily 
much mixed. 1 was latejy at a great ball given by the Priuce 
of — — , and it certainly was faultless as to taste and style. 
I do not remember ever to have been in a society so uniform- 
ly elegant and high-toned. The exceptions were very few, 
and not very obtrusive. The apartments were vast and 
magnificent, and the supper equal to the rest. But the Ita- 
lians of condition may be generally considered a polished and 
amiable people, whatever is thought of their energy and learn- 
ing. In th^ latter there is no very apparent deficiency ; 
though they attend less to this point, perhaps, than some other 
countries of .Europe. In the studious classes it strikes me 
there is much learning ; not a knowledge of Greek and Latin 
antiquities merely, but a knowledge of the sciences andof the 
arts, and a strong sympathy with the beauties of the classics. 

In the lower Classes I have been agreeably disappointed. 
Strangers certainly see the worst of them ; for a kinder and 
quicker-witted, and a more civil people, than most of the 
country population, is not usually seen. Had we formed our 
notions by even the first nine months' experience, it would 
bavQ misled us, for the subsequent experience has made us 
acquainted with several dependants of the most excellent cha- 
racter and disposition. 

Few foreigners, bpwever, see much of Italian society ; fo^ 
1^9 Ifre^t ini:0^4 9^ strangers causes them to be eauiious of 
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opening ihelr doors, and Ihe number of ihe strangers tliem- 
selves is apt to make ihcm satisfied with (heir owd associa- 
lion. 1l is suid llicrc are some thousands of travellers in 
Home at this momeot; and you can judge of their eiTect on 
tlie inodfs of living of so small a town. Tlie Kngllsh, as a 
matter of course, predominate, at least in ihe public places 
and in the hotels. At the ball I attended, however, there 
were but three English present ; though half ihe other nations 
of Christendom were fully represented. This fact was ob- 
served, anil I ventured to infjuire of a lloman (he reason. 
The answer was, ihat the master of the house did not like the 
English; and although the entertainment was given to a 
prince of a royal family nearly connected with the royal fa- 
mily of England, hut three of the lalier country were invited. 
I was luld that (he disposition to force their own opinions 
anil habits on the strangers they visited rendered the English 
unpleasant, and lli;it there was a general feeling against re- 
ceiving ihem. This may be jusl enough as respects a por- 
tion, perhaps ihc majority of those who come here ; but It is 
singularly unjust as respects (he hc((er class of ihem, and il is 
the lioiiians who are the losers. 

It is said the English bachelors here got up a ball lately, 
with a view to manifest a kind feeling towards their hosts, and 
that the invitalions were sent out as"at homes;" a fi-eedom 
that the lioman ladies resented by slaying away. So much 
from not understanding a language; though delicacy and 
tact in conferring obligations and in paying compliments are 
not singularly English vij'tues. 

ll'r have had a dinner, loo, in honour of Washington, at 
which I had the honour to preside. You will be surprised 
to hear that we sat down near seventy Yankees (in the Euro- 
pean sense) in the Eternal City ! We were very patriotic, 
but quite moderate in its expression. 

1 have ascertained ttiat strong hopes exist here of advanc- 
ing the religion of this government in America, If this can 
be done, lei it, for 1 am for giving all sects fair play ; but u 
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such expectations certainly exist, it may be well for those who 
think differently to know it. One of the last things that an 
American would be likely to suspect, is the conversion of his 
countrymen to the Roman Catholic faith; and yet such a 
result is certainly here brought within the category of possi- 
bilities. I would advise you to take large doses of Calvinism, 
or you may awake some fine morning, a believer in.transub- 
stantiation. 

You will be surprised also to learn that there is less reli- 
gious bigotry in Rome itself than in many of the distant pro- 
vinces subject to her canonical sway. The government being 
in the hands of ecclesiastics, as a matter of course no open 
irreligion is tolerated ; but beyond this, and the great number 
of the churches and of the ecclesiastics themselves, a stranger 
would scarcely suspect he was living purely under an eccle- 
silistical government. The popes are not the men they once 
were : nepotism, cupidity, and most of the abuses incident to 
excessive temporal influence, are done away with ; and as the 
motive for ambition ceases, better men have been raised to 
the papal chair. Most of the last popes have been mi)d| reli- 
gious men, and, so far as man can know, suited to their high 
religious trusts; though the system is still obnoxious to the 
charge of more management, perhaps, than properly belongs 
to faith in God and his church. But all establishments. are 
weak on this point, and the general assemblies, &c. of Ame- 
rica are not always purely a convocation of saints. 

Strangers are no longer expected to kneel at the appearance 
of the Host in the streets, or even in the churches. The people 
understand the prejudices of Protestants, and, unless offensive- 
ly obtruded, seem disposed to let them enjoy them in peace. 
I saw a strong proof of this lately : — A friend of mine, walking 
with myself, stepped aside in a narrow street, for a purpose 
that often induces men to get into corners.. He thought him- 
self quite retired ; but, as I stopped for him to rejoin me, a 
crowd collected around the spot he had just quitted. Without 
. his knowing it, the image'of a Madonna was placediathe wall, 
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directly above ihe spot he had chosen, and of course il had 
been defiled! 1 saw all this myself; and it is a proof of tbe 
change that esisls in lliis pnrticular, ihal 1 dared to remain lo 
Tvalch ibe resuU, thou(!h ray Triend liimself lliought it prudenl 
to retire. A priest appeared, and the wall was sprinkled wilh 
holy water, while (he people stood looliin^on, some atthewall 
and some at me, in grave silence. Tliirty years ago such a 
blunder might have cost us both our lives. 

Indeed, liberaiJIy, in some respects, is carried lo a fault. The 
slnginK of Si. Peter's has a rcpulation far and near, and 
strangers are accuslomed to go ihere to hear it. There Js i 
parlicular chapel in which a service is sung (vespers, I pre- 
suDie) every Sunday afternoon, and where ooe can hear llie 
finest vocal church music in the wurld, — music evea fjaer 
than that of the Royal Chapel ot Dresden. At the latter place, 
however, the music is chiefly instriiiner.la! : whereas here il 
is principally by voices. One who has never seen such a 
temple, or lieard such a combinalion of science, skill, and na- 
tural — I may say uitijic'ml power, can form oo just notion of 
the sensations that arise on walking aniong the wanders of the 
church and lisleninR to the heavenly chants. Soinelimes I 
withdraw to a distance, and the sounds reach me like the 
•welts of airs in another world ; and at times I go near the 
door of the chapel, and receive the full burets ofils barmcDT' 
Operas, concerls, and co«Ke('i.','(/o;rPs sink into ki&ignilicante 
before this sublime union of the temple and its worship ; fw 
both may be considered as haviai; reached the limits of hu- 
man powers, so far as thn senses are concerned. 

Around the door of this chapel, which is, I believe, called 
ibe Ciiapel of the Choir, strangers assemble in crowds. Hew, 
I regret to say, they laugh, chat, lounge, and amuse them- 
selves, much aa well-bred people amuse themselves in aa 
evening parly anywhere else. There is not much noise ce^ 
lainly, for welUbreJ people are nut often noisy ; but there is 
little or no reverence. After making all possible allowance for 
the difference between Catholic and Protestant worship, tbii 
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Want of respect for the altar and the temple is inexeoaabl^t 
Happily, I have never yet seen an American indiriging in thii 
levity. The fact speaks volumes in reply to those who hea|9 
obloquy on the nation as wanting in religion. The larger 
American sects manifest a great disrespect for the mere faousH 
of God : they hold political meetings in their churches, evell 
concerts and exhibitions, all of which I deem irreverent and 
tinsuited to the place; but whenever anything like worship is 
commenced, silence and decency prevail. This feeling they 
have brought abroad with thein $ but other Protestants, espe- 
craily the English, who are such observers of the deceocicis art 
borne, do not appear to entertain the same feefings. 

Still, it must be admitted that the Catholics themselves do 
not alwaya set a good example. I was strolling lately through 
the vast temple, equally impressed with reverence and delight, 
when a cardinal entered by a side doOr. He was a young man, 
tvith a marked air of gentility; and I presume his early riae 
hi the church was owing to his. high birth. He was in his dll* 
cial dress, and carried the red hat pressed against his bOfbOtt. 
As he entered from the Vatiican, I presume be had jnst been 
fal (he presence of the Pope. Four attendants followed, two 
0f whom were in black, and were a species of clericar esquires, 
though their official appellation is unknown to me ; and two 
#ere common livery servants. The cardinal advanced to the 
great altar, beneath the celebrated baldachino, and, kneeling, 
lie prayed. Nothing could be better than his whole manner, 
which was subdued, gentle, and devout. 80 far all was well. 
The two esquires kneeled behind the cardinal on the pave^ 
Inent, put their hats to their faces, and appeared also to pray. 
The two lacqueys kneeled behind the esquires, the distance 
between the respective parties being about twenty feet; and 
tbey too raised their hats before their faces, — but it was to 
laifgh and make grimaces at each other! This buffoonery was 
§0 obvious as to amount to mockery, and one near them might 
see it. 

You know my passion for tb^ poetry of the Roman worship. 



— (JO MACMl'lCliNCE OK THE CHUHUIIES, 

The odour of the iQcense, the vaulted roofs, attenuated aisles 
and naves, the painted windows, and the grand harmonies of 
tlie chants, are uniting sources of delight to me. It is true, at 
Rome one sees no Gothic architecture ; hut its place is noblj 
supplied. Tiie riches as well as the numher of the churches 
are incredible, and one can only become reconciled to the ap- 
parent waste by remembering that the pretence is to honour 
God. A temple in the human heart is certainly better than 
one of stone; but I see no incolnpatibility between the two. 
These are distiaclions into which 1 do not enter ; or, if some- 
times tempted la make them, 1 feel persuaded that it is quite 
as possible to strip the altar of its dignity and decencies, as il 
is to overload it with useless ceremonies and pageants. 

No one who lias not visited Home ean have a just appre- 
ciation of the powers of Dominichino and Guido, or perhaps 
of Uapliael, — though tlie latter is to be seen to advantage 
elsewhere, ^ — or any idea of the pas^ to which men have carried 
the magailiccnce of church architecture. I do not now allude 
solely to the unrivalled grandeur of St. Peter's, but to the 
splendour of the churches in general, and especially to that of 
the private cliapels. These private chapels have heen orna- 
mented by different families for ages, and the result is, ihlt 
ihey have lileially become archilcelural gems, though less in 
the sense of a pure tasle, perlinps, than in that of an elabo- 
rated magnilicencc. That of the Corsiui, in St. John of lh( 
Latcran, is the richest I have seen; and I feel persuaded that 
1 speak within bounds when I say, the money that would be 
Di^cessary to build such a thing in America would cause ten 
or a dozen of our largest churches to be constj'ucted. The 
great resources of Home in antiques, columns, precious stonea, 
and marbles, render these expenses less onerous than else- 
where ; hut their value evcu here is immense. The Prince of 

showed me a mosaic ornament in his vestibule, that had 

now heen there some ages; and he told me that the precious 
stones it conlained would sell for a very large sum. 

Va^i lias a li^t of one hundred and thirty-three churches; 
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and as he describes tbem all, I presume the little chapels that 
have been made out of the ancient temples, of which there 
may be a dozen or two,' are not included. The smallest of -4 
these churches, if the little temples are excluded, are as large 
as the largest of our own; and each of the basilicse, of which 
there are now six, is nearly, if not quite as large, in cubic 
contents, as all the churches of New York united. St. Peter^s, 
of course, is much larger; and if the colonnade be included, 
I feel persuaded all the public buildings of New York might 
stand on' Us area, — to say nothing of the height. 

We have lately ascended to the roof of this wotider of the 
world. It resembles a table laid on a mountain, and I was 
strongly impressed with Che notion of having a horse to gal- 
lop about it. The two small domes rise from the plane like 
churcheii and the great dome looks like a mountain. The 
sacristy df this church is of itself ia great ediGce, and it is rich 
beyond all American notions. 

St. John in Laterano is said to get its name froni I|]UiNMl 
Lateranus, whose house stood at the same place. The liata^ 
ran Palace joins the church, as the Vatican joins St. PeterV. 
The present palace was built by Sixtus V ; but Constantino 
resided here. There is a very ancient baptistery in the group 
of buildings, in which it is pretended that emperor was bap- 
tised ; though a man who had made up his mind to be a 
Christian would hardly wait to build a church' to perform 
the initiatory ceremony in, I think. The term *' cfouncils of 
the LaterarC^ came from their being held in thia palace, as 
that of the '* thunders of the Vatican'' from the circumstance 
that the popes, who issue the bulls, usually live here. 

St. Peter's of the Vaticano, as well as the palace, to which 
it is annexed, if such a term may be used, gets its name from 
the ancient Roman appellation of the spot. Nero had his 
circus and gardens. here^ and it is said that this is the place 
in which most of the Christians were martyred. The first 
church was relatively small, though subsequently much en- 
larged ; but it was removed wheti the present buildiBg bad 
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got lo he advanced. The palace is very ancient, though 
much chani^ed, for Ciiarlemaj^nc lived in it while at Rome lo 
bo cro«-ncd, wliicli waa more llian a thousand years ago. It 
fell iiilo (iiins, liiiwevec, and was resloced by Celesliniis III. 
Iwu centuries later. It has certainly been in its present form 
for more than three cenluries, as Raphael and Michael Angelo 
bave left memorials on i<s walls not to be mislakea. Tl<e lat- 
ter essentially roofed and raised St. Peter's, and it follows 
that ihe present palace is older than ibc present church. Iq 
Iriiih, (he laiicr was creeled us an accessory lo ihe former 1 

The \'aiic<in is an immense structure, covering more 
gronni] than St. Peter's itself; though it is a succession of 
courts and palaces ralber than a single edifice. Yasi gives 
its dimensions at about 1 100 by near 800 feet. This includes 
ihe courts, but not the gardens. I have somewhere read, that 
if the buildings of the Vatican were placed in a line, ibey 
would reach a mile. 

The palace and the church are incorporated in one ediflce, 
but, owing to the noble colonnade by wbich one approaches 
St. Peter's, its unity and vaslness, particularly its height, and 
the fact that the Vatican has no great visible facade, ibe 
latter is almost lost in tlie copfyi irtr'ii of the other, although 
it covers most ground of the two, unless the area of Ihe va- 
cancy between ihc colonnades be thrown in on the side of the 
church. 

It is usual lo say, Uic conclaves arc held in the Vatican ; 
but I understand here, that the last election of the Pope was 
held in (lie Quirinal, ur rather in (he building adjoining tbc 
Quirinal. The palace of the Quiiinal is called the Pontifical 
Palace, and I believe most of the lime of the Pope is passed 
in it. His apartments are vci'y plain, so much so as to ex- 
cite surprise : but here arc the noble /;«*■ rtlU-J's of Thor- 
waldsea. 

The frescoes of Hapljael in the Vatican, and those of (he 
Sisline (Iliapel, in the same palace, by Michael Angelo, are 
d the respective chefx-cCmivre of these artists. The 
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loggie of Raphael contain some extraordinary things. The 
paintings are on the ceilings of compartments, in what we 
should call piazzas, or open galleries. The subjects com- 
mence with the Creation. On ope, God, in the form of a 
venerable old man, is throwing himself into the midst of 
chaos, in order to separate and reduce to order the materiale 
of the universe. The sublimest conception of this subjectf 
the only one that will bear critical examination, is that of a 
being whose will and knowledge, without an effort, can create 
a universe. The simple language of the Bible can never be 
surpassed. A representation of this majesty of a will vcAfht 
possibly be partially portrayed by the pencil ; but few Cfuli 
enter even into the sublimest conceptions of the countenance 
of a being filled with so much power, admitting the succesa 
to be eoMal to the thought, in the application of the means. 
Failin^fpb, we are driven to some such imagery as this of 
BaphaePs. His idea is noble, and, considered in connexioD 
with the usual means of his art, perhaps one of the best that 
could have been suggested. The idea of the Deity's throwing 
himself into chaos, to separate light from, darkness, and to 
reduce the materials of the universe to order, is magnificent^ 
and it might be made to tell in poetry. It never can equal 
the majesty of the exercise of the pure will ; but, descending 
from this severe grandeur, it is one of the finest of the thoughts 
that follow. What a different thing it appears y^eed to vi- 
sible agencies I An old sprawling man, casting his body, with 
open palms and extended arms, into a (chaotic confusion of 
gloomy colours is not without the wild and indefinable feel- 
ing of poetry, I admit ; but how much is it inferior to mere 
thought, or even thought as it may be expressed iq language I 
Had Raphael painted that sublime verse of the Bible — *' And 
God said. Let there be light, and there was Iight,|||^ in this 
compartment of the gallery, he would have commenced his 
subject as well, perhaps, as by any human means it can ever 
be presented to human senses. 

It is wonderful that one who could conceive of eviA|[^ old 
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man llirowing liis boJy into chaos, sliould have fnllea so low 
as ihc idea of Ihe next piclure. In ihe comparlment of the 
gallery thai follows, the sara-i old man is represented starling 
a plancl in ils orbll with each hand, and selling the moon, 
or some other heavenly body, in molion wilh a kick of his 
foot! Criticism applied to such a thought would be thrown 
away. 

I am not going the rounds of the galleries and museums 
with you ; but you will be curious to know what impression 
the great works of art have produced on me. Six. or eight ot 
ibc most celebrated easel pictures of the world are in the 
Vatican. They are kept in a room by themselves, for the con- 
venience of being copied. The Tra us figti ratio q is at their 
head ; and the Communion of St, Jerome is placed at its sidi?, 
as its great rival. Of these pictures 1 prefer the last ; though 
the delineation of an old man certainly admits most of the 
trickery of the art, I think, were the choice mine, I would 
select many pictures before the Transfiguration. Still, it is a 
great picture, and in some respects, perhaps, unequalled. Its 
beauties, loo, are of a high order, being principally intellec- 
tual, and its faults are more mechanical. I must think, how- 
ever, that this picture owes a portion of its great reputation 
to the fact that it was the last the artist painted ; and he died, 
as one might say, with its subject in his mind. 

Most of the statuary is placed in long galleries, through 
wliich one walks for hours with absorbing interest. The pre- 
cision and nature with wliich the ancients wrought brutes is 
surprising j more especially dogs in attitudes which, while 
they are both natural and beautiful, are seldom long main- 
tained. This ^kill denotes aGerman minuteness that one hardly 
expects froui the Romans. IJnl the most precious of Ihe statues 
are in a tribune, beaulifully arranged as to light, and so placed 
as to permit the spectator, virtually, to see hut one at a tirae. 
This is a great improvement on the ordinary gallery dispo- 
sition ; for the crowd of objects usually caui^es confusion rather 
than delight, on a first visit, A great number of grave-stones 
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of miartyred ChrisliaDs have becD collected, and are pre^ 
served here. They are recognised by the cross, which, it U 
known, was carved on them. 

Certainly, it was ft sensation when I first found myself in 
the gallery of this tribtine, — or perhaps it is better to call it 
a colonnade, or a portico. This place contains many minor 
attractions; but its principal works are the Apollo, the Lao- 
coon, th^Antinous; and the Perseus, — and the Boxers of 
Canova. 

It is unfortunate that the Perseus should be so near the 
Apollo, for the points of resemblance are sufficiently obvious. 
This latter statue surpassed all my expectations, famiMMr as 
one becomes with it by copies ; and yet it is now conjectured 
that it is merely a copy I ' I write with diffidence on so deli- 
cate a point ; but such is the suspicion that it is whispered so 
loud that any one may hear. It is said it has been ascertained 
that the marble is of Carrara, — a circumstance that at once 
destroys its Greek origin. If this be a copy, the original was 
probably of bronze, and is now corroding somewhere in the 
earth, indeed, if it be not melted down. The polished round- 
ness of this statue, which shows a pretty even surface for 
want of muscles, may account for a copy of so much beauty. 
The expression is principally in the attitude, which might be 
imitated with mathematical accuracy ; and though the most 
pleasing, and, in some respects, the noblest statue known, I 
should think it one of those the most easily reproduced by 
skilful artists. For your comfort I will add, that the casts and 
copies of this statue that are usually seen in America bear 
dome such resemblance to the original as a military uniform 
made in a country village bears to the regulation suit ordered 
by government and invented by a crack town-tailor. You get 
the colour, facings and buttons, with such a cut and fit as Pro- 
vidence may direct. — The Dying Gladiator and the Faun are 
in the collection of the Capitol. I think this distribution of the 
chefs'd^cBuvre unfortunate. 

Whatever may be the truth as respects the ApoUoy one 



would firx] il .ilinosL impossible to believe llie Laocooa a copy; 
lliougli 1 believe the pioTane have whispered eveQ this ca- 
lumny. Tlieie are one or two good copies of lliis work, 
but it struck me liiat no aac could duscly ioiilate (be sui-face. 
It is Inie, we bave no orjgiaal to compare it with, and maj 
fancy thatperfect which, strictly, would prove to be otherwise; 
for the world is often deceived in the details, when there U 
great merit In the principal features of a work. Certainly, I 
think the I.aocoon the noblest piece of statuary that the world 
possesses. 

Pliny mentions this atatue,orat least one of the same nature, 
as the masterpiece of Grecian art that was then to be found ii 
Rome. He ascribes it (o three statuaries ! If this fact were 
well authenticated, I should hesitate about believiag it anything 
more than a copy from the bronze. — Is not Pliny's authority 
enough, you may be inclined to ask, to settle a question like 
this? — I think not. Pliny wrote about the year 90. Wio- 
kelmaa refers this statue to (he age of Alexander the Great, 
who died four cenluries earlier. Now, you may judge how 
much more likely Pliny, in the condition of the world in his 
time, wouM be, (ban we ourselves, to get at the truth of a si- 
milar fact of as old date. Europe is filled with pictures that 
the imputed artists never saw. The celebrated '^ Belle Jardi- 
nifire" of the Louvre is said to be a copy surreptitiously ob- 
tained by iMazarin ; and 1 remember one day, when admirio; 
the beautiful iMarriH!;e ol St. Catharine, in the same gallerj. 
to have been almost persuaded against my will that it wasi 
copy, and yet Corregi^io has not been dead three centuries. 

While writing this letter, 1 llnd proof of the doubtful cha- 
racter ofauthorities. The work of Mrs. Starke is well known, 
and it certainly has great merit in its way. This lady, how- 
ever, like must of ber sex, has no definite notions ordistancet, 
surfaces, <Sic. Few mere writers have; for they usually are 
not practical people. In speaking of the Vatican, Mrs- 
Starke, whom 1 had consulted with the hope ofbeing able to 
give jou something in feet and inches, says, " its present cir- 
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cumference is computed to be near seventy thousand feet.'^ 
To adopt this lady's own mode of expressing admiration, ^MI I^ 
A mile contains five thousand two hundred and eighty feet; 
and this will make a circumference of rather more than thirteen 
milesi which is but little short of the circuit of the existing 
walls of Rome. Seven thousand feet may be true ; though 
even that appears a large allowance to me. 

As respects the comparison between manuscripts and books, 
the latter are more to be depended on for accuracy, sin^oef 
although liable to errors of the press, the number of the edi- 
tions Ifaves more opportunities for correction than the system 
of publishing by written copies. The last edition of a standard 
work is always chosen for its correctness, especially if printed 
during the author's life; but who can say -when the few ma- 
nuscripts of Pliny that we possess were written out? when, or 
by whom, or under what correction? To lay much stress, 
therefore, on a fact that must necessarily be traditional, or 
taken at second-hand, and which rests altogether on the tes- 
timony of a book, is far from safe. There are things of public 
notoriety in particular places, at the time of their publication, 
on which a writer may generally be trusted; but whe^n we 
come to matters of second-hand intelligence, or which are 
less notorious, it is wiser to believe a circumstance, than to 
believe a sentence in a book, however well turned. If the 
Apollo be truly of Carrara marble, for instance, it is scarcely 
probable it can be a Grecian statue, and then it is at once re- 
duced to the rank of a copy; for no Roman sculptor could have 
made it. The alternative is to suppose it the work of some 
Greek, in Italy. It is just possible, it is true, that a block of 
Carrara marble may have found its way to Greece; but, ad- 
mitting this, it would scarcely have been used by the artist of 
the Apollo, on an original of so much merit and importance. 

The fresco painting of the Last Judgment, by Michael An- 
gelo, in the Sistine Chapel, is one of the most extraordinary 
bladings of the grand and the monstrous in art. . You know 
.the anecdote of this painter's pominginto the Farnesina Palace 
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here, when RjpliacI was employed oa iis celebrated frescoes, 
among wliicli is the Galatea, aud finding no one in the room, 
by way of contempt for the pretliness of the divine master, liij 
sketching a gigantic head in a cornice with coal. This head 
still remains, lUpbacI having had the good-nature not to 
disturb it, and every one sees il as a proof of the rivalry of 
these celebrated men. Michael Angelo has painted the Last 
Judgment with the same ideas of the grand as he sketched the 
Farnesina head. It is not a pleasing picture, the subject 
scarcely admitting of this; but il is certainly an extraordinary 
one, I never see the works of these two men without thinking 
what an artist Iluonarotti would have made had he possessed 
Raphael's Renllenoss and sensibility to beauty; as ooe is apl 
to fancy what Shakspeare might have done with Milton's 
Bubjecl, had he enjoyed the advanlagcs of Milton's learning 
and taste. There would have been no sleahng from Virgil, 
through Dante, in the lalter case. 

I refer you to the regular books for the detailed accounlsof 
the treasures of art with which not only the Vatican, but all 
Home abounds, my own gleanings being intended for iillle 
more than my own feelings and ruminalions. 



LETTER XXV. 

A Pic-nic on Monte Mario. — J'odps of ordinai'y AJclrcsa in Europe.— 
View or Rome from Monle Mario, — Coinpapisoii between Modern Rom 
anil New Vork. — Contempt of Romans for Sirangera. — Rome kepi frw 
utler Ruin, by Ihe Papacy ;— ils ultimate Fate.— The Pic-nic, 

The Princess V , a Russian, now in Rome for her 

health, has lately given a pic-nic on Monte Mario, — if that can 
be called a pic-nic to which but few contributed. — A pic-nic 
on Monle Mario! This was not absolutely junketing inn 
ruin, but it was junketing over a ruin, and but for the amiable 
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patroness I should have been very apt to decline the invi- 
tation. As it was, howeveri the^ Chigi — not the prince^ but 
the horse of the princely breed — was bestridden, and away I 
galloped, two or three hours before the time. By the way, 
I do not remember having anywhere spoken of the usages of 
Europe, as relates to the modes of ordinary address, except, as 
I have told you, that, in society, simplicity is a general rule of 
good taste; a law you know as well as the best here. 

The Germans have a long-established reputation for the 
love of official titles. In this respect they resemble the people 
of New England, who are singularly tenacious of titles, while 
they are offensively forgetful of the ordinary appellations of 
polite intercourse. Thus, the very man who will punctiliously 
style a thief-taker "Officer Roe,*' will speak of a gentleman 
as "Doe,'' or " Old Doe," or " Jim Doe," or as one of his in- 
timates. "Well-born," "nobly born," and such terms, are 
common enough among the Germans, used by the inferior; but 
woe betide the wight who forgets to give a [man his official 
title I In France there is little of this; though, in business, 
titles are given freely. M. Pr^fet, M. Sous-Pr6fet, M. Ser- 
geant, even, are common French styles of address ; but, in 
society, one hears little of all this, — nothing, it might be said. 
Military titles, below that of general, are scarcely ever given. 
This arises from the fact that most officers are, or were, 
nobles, and their private appellations are thought the most ho- 
nourable. The same rule exists, more or loss, in England. 
There is at Rome, now, an Englishman of my acquaintance, 
who lately left a card with " Lt. Colonel " on it ; and when 
I expressed to him my surprise that he should never have used 



* The Italians uge this article very familiarly in speaking of persons* 
They say the Pasta, and even the Borghese and the Chigi, in speaking or 
the Princesses or those names. But this is not often done by people or 
breeding. The oastom or speaking of female artistes, such as Mademoiselle 
Mars, without using the prefix of Madame, or Signora, is deen^ed tnauvait 
toHf 1 believe : certainly, it is not common among the better classes, though 
quite common among the cockney genteel, especially among those who have 
trtvelled jtttt enoogli to be pre-eminently aftected. 
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this liile before, lie answered that ualj) lalely he was on half- 
pay, bill that now he was allachcd, Ihougli his regiment waa 
in another coiinlry, of course. In private, I never beard him 
called Colonel; and I presnme half his acquaintances here, 
like myseir, wcie ignorant, iinlil lalely, ihal he was in (he 
army at nil. 

The common Italians are prodigal of litlea. Almost every 
gentleman is styled "your excellency," and some of the ad- 
dresses of tetters that one gets are odd enough. Beyood this, 
the same simplicity exists as is found elsewhere. 

To return to Monte Mario. It is a place to which 1 often 
go, and lately I was lucky enough to enjoy the spot all alone. 
There is an avennfi lined by poplars, along the brow of the 
hill; and here I took my station, and snt an hour lost rii 
musing. This hill does not impend over Rome absolutely as 
Montmartre overlooks Paris ; but sliil it offers the best bird's 
eye view of it lliat can be obtained from any height, though 
not better than can be had from St. Peter's, nor, ia some 
respects, as good a one as is seen from (he belfry of the 
Capitul. Still, it is a beautiful and impressive scene, and one 
lakes it, pleasantly enough, in a morning ride. 

On my mind, the comparison between Rome, as she BOW is, 
and one of our own large towns, has irresistibly forced itself oB 
all such occasions. New York, for instance, and the Rome of 
to-day, are absolutely the moral opposiles of each other; 
almost the physical opposites too. One is a town of recolleC' 
lions, and the other a town of hopes. With the people of 
one, the disposition is lo ruminate on the past; with the people 
of its converse, to speculate eagerly on the future. This sleeps 
over its ruins, while that boasts over its beginnings. The 
Roman giorilies himself on what his ancestors hanf been, the 
American on what his posterity ic/// be. 

These are the more obvious points of difference — such as 
lie on the surface; but there are others that enter more inti- 
maloly into the composition of the two people. The traditions 
of twenty centuries have left a sentiment on the misd of I)h 
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RomaDi which a oolonial and proviDeial history of two hai 
never awakened in the Manhattaneie. The people who now 
live within the walls of Rome are a fragment of the millioni 
that once crowded her streets and Forums; whereas they who 
bustle through the avenues of New York would have to hunt 
among themselves to find the children of the burghers of the 
last generation. J2ome, like Troy, wtu; but it does not seem 
that New York^ though accumulating annually her thou- 
sands, is ever to be. 

The learned, the polished, the cultivated of every people 
flock to Rome, and pay homage to her arts, past and present; 
while the inhabitant still regards them as the descendants of 
the barbarians. Money on one side, and necessity on the 
other, are gradually changing this contempt; but traces of the 
feeling are still easily discovered. An American, here, had 
oeeasfon to prefer a request to this government lately, and the 
functionary addressed was told by a Roman that the appU- 
eant would be sustained by his countrymen. '^ What b Ame- 
rica but a country of ships 1** was the haughty answer. What 
is a ship to a cameo? 

We are deemed barbarians by many here who have less 
pretensions than the Romans to be proud. They who crowd 
our marts appear there only for gain, and they bring with 
them little besides their mOney and the spirit of cupidity. A 
Roman, in his shop, will scarcely give himself the trouble to 
ascend a ladder to earn your $eudo; but^ let it be known in 
Gath that one has arrived having gold, and he becomes the 
idol of the hour. Nothing saves his skin but the fact that so 
Many others come equally well garoished. 

Rome is a city of palaces^ monuments, and churches, that 
luive already resisted centortes; New York, one of architee- 
toral expedients, that die off in their generations, like men. 
The Roman is proud of his birth-place, proud of the past, 
aatisfied with the presentt proud of being able to trace \iM 
blood up to some consul perhaps. In New York, so little is 
ancestry, deeds, or anything but money, esteemed, that neariy 
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half of lier inhabilanls, so far fiom valuing llieiaselveg on 
family, or historical rucollecLions, or glorious acta,, scarcely 
know lo wliat nalioa lliey properly beloni;. While (he 
descendants of those whu lirst dwell oa the Palatiae cling lo 
llieir histories aud tradilious with an aiTeclioa as fresh as if 
llie events were of yesterday, tiie earth probably does not 
contain a community .in which ihe social relations, so far aa 
they are connected with anything beyond direct and obvious 
interests, set so loosely as on thai of New York. 

" Which of these two people is the happiest," I said to my- 
self, as my eye roamed over the lale-fraughl view ; " they who 
dream away existence in these recollections, or they who are 
90 eager for the present as lo compress the past and future 
into the day, and live only to boast, at night, that they are 
richerlhan when the sua rose onlhem in theraorDing?" The 
question is not easily answered; though 1 would a thousand 
times rather ihat my own lot had been cast in Rome, than in 
New Yoik, or In any olher mere trading Iowa that ever 
existed. As for the cily of New York, 1 would " rather be 
a dog and bay the moon, than sncli a Homan." 

The Itonian despises the Yankee, and the Yankee despises 
the Itoman; — -one, because ihc other is nothing but a man 
who thinks only of the interests of the day ; and this, because 
that never seems lo think of ihem at all. The people of the 
Eternal City are a fragment of the descendants of those whoi 
on this precise spot, once ruled ihc world ; of men surrounded 
by remains that prove the grealoess of Iheir rorefatbers; of 
those lo whom lol'ly feelings have descended in traditions, and 
who, if liiey do not rise lo the level of the past themselves, do 
not cease to hold it in their remembrance: while llie great em- 
porium (iFihe West is a congregation of adventurers, colleoled 
from ihe four f|uarters of ihe earth, that have shaken loose 
every lie of birth-place, every sentiment of nalionalily or of 
historical connection^ that know nothing of any traditions ex- 
cept those wliieli speak of llie Wlillllogtous of the hour, aui 
care less for any grenlness but ihat which is derived from the 
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largeness of iJigeniories. The first are^ often absurd, by 
confonnding the positive with the ideal ; while the last never 
rise far enough above the lowest of human propensities to 
come within the influence of any feeling above that which 
marks a life passed in the constant struggle for inordinate and 
grasping gain. — *^ Dollar, dollar, dollar, dollar; lots, lots, lots, 
lotsr 

I repeat, that the earth does not contain two towns that, in 
their historiiBS, h&ftits, objects, avocatioq^, origins, and general 
characters, are so completely the converse of each other, as 
Rome and New York. If the people of these two places could 
be made, reciprocally, to pass a year within each other% 
limits, the communion woiild be infinitely salutary to both; for 
while one party might partially awake from its dream of 
centuries, the other might discover that there is something 
valuable besides money. 

How much longer Rome will stand, is a question of curious 
speculation. I do not remember to have seen a single ediPice 
in the course of construction within its walls; those already 
in existence sufficing, in the main, for its wants. The long 
supremacy of the Papacy, succeeding so soon to that of the 
Empire, has been the means of bringing Rome down to our 
own times ; else would the place have most probably been an 
utter ruin. The palaces of the great nobility, many of whom 
still possess large estates — the general advancement of Europe 
in taste, and in a love for art and antiquities, which induce 
crowds from other countries to resort hither — and the traffic 
in cameos, mosaics, statuary, and castings, which adds to the 
other receipts of the place,. will probably suffice to keep Rome 
a town of interest for ages to come. Its greatest enemy is the 
malaria^ which some people affirm is slowly increasing in 
malignity and extent annually, while others affirm it is statio- 
nary. As the descent towards the sea must, in the nature of 
things, be gradually lessening, it is quite within the limits of 
possibility that the fate of this illustrious place should be finally 
decided by the slow progress 4|^those invisible and mysterious 
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Ricaas thai Providence is knuwn to uie in carrying out tlit 
grtnl scheme of creailon, After all lis wars, and sieges, and 
contliiigralitins, Homo will, in all likelihood, linally Tall *' with- 
out hands." If you quicken your movements a liltte, how- 
ever, it will probably be in your power lo reach this memorable 
spot in time to anticipate the coDsumniatidD. Like the often- 
predicted and mucli-dcsired dissolution of ihc American uoion, 
it will not ai'i'ive in your lime or mine. 

Our piu'iiic ou .Mouie Mario, all this (imei is forgotten. It 
included Uu!>&ians, Poles, French, Swiss, Germans, ilalians, 
&c. but no Ela){lish. I was the only one preaenl who spake 
(he ED(;li&li as a mother tiiQ^uc. We bad a table placed 
beneath llie trees, and rau^jed ourselves su as to overlook 
Rome, while we indulged in creature-comforts ad tibUntn. A 
(huadcr-cloud gathered among the Subine Hills, TorniiDgi 
nohic hackgrounil to a panorama of desolation; hut the sun 
continued to shine on Hume itself, as if to show that lis light 
was never to be eMiof^ui.shed. 

Ainoiigihegueslswas aclever Frenchman, who had written 
a wil'y work on a joui'npy aroimd his own bod-chamber. Bj 
way of a practical comiiienlary on his own ihsoretical travels, 
he was now making the lour of Europe, in a gig! 
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Tha CBrnlinl nt Rome.— Masqiiersda tt a Thenlre.--Lud)crMH MiaUki 

there. — Joke on n Nnv-Enelaml Clergymaii. — Beauty of Roin>n Womin. 
G.iiMie8 or tliP C.iriiiv;i1— Siig,ir-iihim Artillery.— The Rates.— Eslin- 
giiialiliiR nl'tBi>cr9 — Ohservanee of Leiil, »n<l of Pfllm-Sunilaj.— Ciw 
uiial Onltrs of the Romiali Cliufch.— -Carilinali. — Popes, — Ceremooiei 
of Holy Week.— The Beiindlcijoii oflhe Pope.— Tm press ion left bf (bfSf 
'lliiminaliuii Of.Si. I'eler's. — fireworks. 



We have had the Carnival, with its follies and fun, and are 
npw in the Holy Week. During the former, the Papal Go- 
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Ternmeni relMea much of its sevierity, admilting of balli, 
masquerades, bal lets, and operas. Although Rome has^se veral 
theatresi it is not allowed to open them unless in these seasons . 
Qi licensed gaiety; the clerical character of the gotvrnment 
i|nposiag observances, that are not much attended to else^ 
where. . . V- J"^-^^ 

The public masquerades take place in th# theatres. One» 
in particular, in our immediate neighbourhood^ is mueh frt-^ 
queuted for sueir purposes, and the music aldne repays, <iA<i 
fur the trouble of dressing and masking. The pit and stagi 
are floored, so as to form an immense sala; and the boiea^ 
which in Europe ais almost always separated from each other 
by partitions, are privately hired by families and parties td sit 
in unmasked. I confess to the folly of preferring a mask, 
though my ambition has never yet tempted me to go beyond 
the domino. These places contain the usual proportions of 
warriors, Greeks peasants, ddctors, which are a favourite 
character, at Rome, devils and buffoons. The Italians are a 
people of strong humour, and they act their parts, on the 
whole, better than most other nations; though a masquerade, 
at the best, is but a dull affair, it is so much easier to find 
money to cover the body with a rich dress, than brains to sup* 
port the character I 

A ludicrous occurrence to myself took place at one of the 
masquerades in the theatre mentioned. The families that 
occupy the lower tier of boxes are commonly of ihe middle 
classes, as the floor is so high as to destroy everything like 
retirement in them. The masks pass them, of course, and 
slop, at will, to converse with those who are qpt masked. 
Passing one of these boxes, I was struck ti^ith the singular 
beauty of a girl of about seventeen. Her costume was et* 
ceedingly pretty, and her face the very beau ideal of all that 
was classical and perfect. I was so much charmed with bet* 
appearance,, that 1 went in quest of two or thr^e friends, that 
they might not lose so rare a sight as a perfect beauty. Th^ 
iMlmiratiotii%iN( general^ and the beauty received otit* homage 
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wil)i a coy coDscloiisness Ihal served to heighten her charms. 
At length the parly to which she belonged left the box, and 
made ils appearance in the sala. Two of ub fullowed it with 
a view of getting a nearer sight of the beauty, in order to as- 
certain whether wg could delect any blemish or not. As 1 
was quite near her in the crowd, she spoke, and then, hbe 
Slender in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 1 discovered, by as 
croaking a voice as ever sang discordantly in the throat of 
lifteen, (hat "it was & great lubberly boy!" A classical out- 
line, line eye», paint, and dress, had deceived us all. The 
effect of these masks is such, at times, as to render the legends 
of romance less improbable than sceptics fancy. 

I have been amused at meeting several of our own people 
in these scenes who would hesitate about being seen in them 
in America. One may judge of the amount of freedom in 
private actions, in the land of steady habits, in particular, by 
watcliing the course of its children when out of it. A boyish 
freak came over W— , an evening or two since, on ob- 
serving a clergyman of New England standing in the midst of 
the dancers and masks, and he resolved lo trot him. He 
went up and told the parson, in broken English, that (here 
was a person there who was looking for him in every direc- 
tion, and, if be was willing, he, W -, would conduct him 

to the place where the other might be found. The parson 
consented, with a good face, and lie was forthwith led up to 
and introduced to (he moat conspicuous devil of the evening. 

The priest look the thing good naturedly, and W left 

him with his regular enemy, (o battle the matter as best he 
might. I do not mention this circumstance with a view to 
censure this gentleman lor being at a masquerade, but simply 
to contrast it with what is done at home. Cant never yet 
aided true religion, or protected morals, but, like the supervision 
of meddlers, it is certain to make hypocrites — the most odious 
of all sinners. This parson was a liberal al home ; a fact 
that is intinilely to his credit. 

1 have been struck with the singular beauty of the womeD 
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who appeared in the streets of Home during the last week of 
the Carnival. Most of thenil are of ihe middling classes ; but, 
as theyappear in open daylight, there cannot be much de- 
ception about them. They have all the delicacy of American 
women, with better busts and shoulders, and arayi>y no means 
wanting in colour. Their appearance is also* singularly fe- 
minine and modest. 

Certainly, in no place in which I have yet been are the 
gaieties of the Carnival conducted with so much spirit as 
here. The young strangers join in the fun with as much 
gusto as the natives, and it is impossible not to laugh at the 
follies that are committed. A usage that is peculiar to tl|D 
Romans, consists in pelting each other with an imitation of 
sugar-plums. The gravest men may be seen passing in their 
carriages, and suddenly jumping up and casting a handful of 
these small shot into each other's faces. Not satisfied with 
this, a sort of artillery has been invented, by which they may 
be thrown with |0 much accuracy and force *ba to render a 
volley annoying.*^ The young English here have appeared in 
cars made to resemble ships,with crews of ten or a dozen,dressed 
as sailors ; and when two of these cruisers get yard-arm and * 
yard-arm, — for the two lines of vehicles pass indifferent direc- 
tions, — there are commonly exchanges of vigorous broadsides. 
Every one that can, engages a room that overlooks the Corso; 
and the windows and balconies are filled with ladies, who 
when they are not kissing their hands to their friends below, 
are busied in powdering them with sugar-plums. Alto- 
gether, one is singularly inclined to play the fool ; and I feel 
satisfied that these fetes contribute to the good-fellowship 
and kind feelings of a population. The police takes good 
heed that there shall be no serious horse-play ; and so^e of 
the sugar-plum artillery even has been suppressed, as likely 
to lead to more serious contests. Any one who should resent 
a volley of sugar-plums, when fairly in the field himself, ■'* 
would be deemed a silly and ill-natured churl. It is rumour- 
ed here, that a challenge has passed in consequence of some 
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shols; and, although (he parlies were delicately situated pre- 
viously, the challenger is [;encral1y condemned as an ill-nalur- 
ed fellow who had do business in the streets. 

The celebraled races, ol which we had eoveral in the last 
week, resembled lliose of Florence, though conducted with 
more spiril. The horses run abbut a mile, in tiie midst of a 
dense crowd, who excite them by shouts and<gestures. Yon 
know, there are no riders, bnt leathern thongs are attached 
to a backstrap, thai is secured by a crupper and a girlh ; and 
these thongs are loaded nitli halls of lead which coDtain short 
iron spikes, very sharp, that act as spurs, by beinp thrown 
about with the motion of llie animal. This apparatus aeemn 
cn<el; but, after all, it can be no worse than llie armed 
heel of the jockey, or the lash. It is true, the balls am 
eonatanlly in motion; hut I do DOt think they inflict very graVB 
wounds. 

The race itself is a puerile thing; but there is something 
lerrilic in the mode of clearing the street previously to the 
start. Imagine a straight, narrow street, that is literally 
crammed witli people, A platoon of horse gendarmes appear 
at one end, and commence clearing the way oh a trot. Pre- 
sently, this trot becomes a gallop; and then these ten or 
twelve men, riding knee to knee, and uncommonly well, dash 
through the crowd as fast as their horses can carry them. 
The people retire before them as water recedes from the bows 
of a ship in a gale ; and, at limes, it would seem that escape 
was impossible. Accidents occasionally happen, but ihey are 
rare. I have regarded this as much the finest part of the ex- 
hibition. 

But the most amusing part of the street scenes of the Car- 
nival is the last act. As the sun sets, every one appears wilb 
a light or two. These lights are usually tapers made for the 
occasion, but sometimes they are torches. Every one is pri- 
vileged lo extinguish his neighbour's light. Common street- 
masquers will clamber up on the carriage of a prince, and 
blow out his taper, which is immediately relighted, as ifcha- 
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raet«p depended on its burning. Some clamber up even M 
the balconied to effeoi their purpose, and others drop shades 
froQi them to extinguish a light. There is sooiething ^« 
tremely ludicrous in seeing a grave person carefully prQtaiA<« 
ing his taper from an assailant in front, who psppaly amua^ 
him while an extinguisher on a long stick advsnbea fcfim be* 
hind and cautiously descends on the flame. Every one laughs* 
and the defeated man joins the merriment and relights. 
This scene is called the moeheteitif and it is said to be a rem- 
pant of some of the Roibiaa Salurnalia. 

The calm of Lent succeeded to the fun and clamour of tbt 
Carnival. I ought to have said, however, that the people of 
quality terminate the festivities by meeting in peiiU iiow^UA 

*' apd supping grag. The observances of the Lent have 90t 
atruck me as beipg much more rigid than elsawbersi though 

0* dH^religious rites have been more general, and were eondn^t-r 
' ed frith greater pomp than is usual, even among the Cathg** 
lies. When Passion Week arrived, boweviib' ve saw W9 
wer^ in the e4ve- of Christendom. P^ilm^ Sunday was e 
great day, all the cardipals appearing in the Sistiue CbapQit 
bearing palms. Qn this ooeasion^ aa EngKshman» a Mr« 
Weld, appeared as a eardindil ; the first of his nation, I bfh* 
lieve, since the death of Cardinal York. This gentleman WfM» 
a layman, has been married, and has descendants now in this 
place. He is a man of fortune, and of one of the old Gnglidi 
Catholic families. 

Several popular errors exist in relation to the rules of the 
Romish Church. Th<e canonical orderi are precisely the 
same as our own, being merely those of bishop, priest, and 
deacon. AH above and below thoao are merely additions, 
which, it is admitted, have been devised by the Churdi, for 
its own convenience, in the way of government $ just as ihe 
Church of England has 'created archbishops, archdeaoonSi 
deans, vicars, rectors, curates, &c. The Archbishop of Can- J^ 
terbury and the Pope, in a religious sense, are merely bishops. 
It is nQt necessary, I believe, that a cardinal should hn ev<}n i 



in holy orders at all. Most of ihem are, but I understaad 
the rule 13 nol absolule. 1 do not Inow that Mr. Weld has 
ever been ordained. The runctioiis of a cardinal are pro- 
perly of a civil mture, tliousli ihey are iDlimalely cODoecled 
wilh (he goveruDieBt of the church. They are ecclesiastics, 
aad caonul marry; but it is said cardinals have retired, and 
then married. One or two of these have beeu named to 
me. 

It is usually, almost invariably the case, that the Pope is 
taken from llie Holy College; but it is not conslilulionally 
necessary. You or I iiiiglit beelecleil pope; but, previously 
to induction or installation, we blioulil be required to enter 
the Homish Church by Itomish baptistu, and then pass ihrougii 
the several orders of deacon, priest, and bishop. The Pope 
is bishop of Home in a canonical sense, and, in virtue of thai 
office, head of the Roman Catholic Church. The cardiuab 
are classed amon); themselves as cardinal bishops, cardinal 
priests, and cardinal deacons; but this is not their clerical 
rank. Thus, Cardinal Fesch, who is archbishop of Lyons, 
appears in the list as only a cardinal priest. Cardinal Albaoi, 
the secretary of stale, is a cardinal deacon, has no bishopric, 
and was once married. 1 pre^ime he is nol even in holy 
orders. 

The notion that the Pope must be an Italian ia false, of 
course, there being no constitutional restrictioa on the cbuice 
of the Holy College. 

The ceremonies that succeeded those of Palm Sunday 
have been imposing and rich, and the music of the highest 
character. But these things have been loo often told to find 
a place in these desultory gleanings. One thing, however, 
has astonished me : I mean the indecent and pertinacious 
pushing of strangers. Tliere is a corps of halberdiers here, 
composed of Swiss. One of these' men is of great strength 
and stature, and 1 saw liie poor fellow in a premature pur- 
gatory, endeavouring to keep back the English women, who 
pressed for admittance into a room that was nol ready to re- 
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ceive them. The perspiration rolled from him in streams, 
and finally he gave up the point in despair. It is necessary 
to have witnessed such a scene to believe it possible. 

Towards the last, we bad the Benedictions. There were 
two of these ceremonies, on one of which the Pope blesses 
Rome,^nd on the other, the earth. The latter was very 
imposiog. The ambassadors went in state, as well as all the 
high nobility ; and seats were prepared aroundthe great altar 
in St. Peter's. Vast as^this edifice is, it was well garnished 
with human faces; but it will scarcely do to say it was crowd- 
ed. The Pope appeared among us, borne on men's shoul- 
ders, amid waving plumes, in a chair of gold-— that is to say, 
famously gilt. 

The benediction is given from a balcony in the front of the 
church, and the people are in the area between the colon- 
na4(i8. ^ The space is sufficient for ten times the number that 
collected. The colonnades, too, are occupied, and in one of 
them I took my station. Observing a resp6ctable'l9oking 
black man behind me, curious to know who he could be, I 
took an occasion to render an apology necessary for one of 
my nation, when I spoke to him in French. He answered me 
imperfectly; and I tried Italian, but with little better success. 
Of English he knew nothing ; but he threw me into the shade 
by co>mmencing a conversation in Latin. I was too rusty to 
do much at this, but I understood enough to discover that he 
was a Romish priest flom Africa — probably connected with 
the Propaganda. When I told him I was an American, he 
looked at me with interest, and I thought he was as much 
astonished at my colour as I could possibly be with his. 
What a missionary for America I 

The ceremony of the benediction, though solemn and 
grand, is confined to mere gestures, so far as the people 
beneath are concerned. The voice of the Pope cannot be 
beard, but his gestures were graceful and pleasing. The 
Catholics kneeled, but the Protestants did not; to niy surprise, 
for the blessing of no good man is to be despised. There is 
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too much o( llie " [> — n my eyesi change my religion? 
never," of ttio sailor, in us Pi-u(eslRD(s, wlio seem ol'teQ Iq 
(hitik llicie 16 a meril in inlolecance and irreverence, provided 
the liberalily and respect are lo be paid luCalholios. Ha who 
comes voluntarily into a Caiholic ceremony li bound lo pay 
it suitable dererence; and then, Ciod is omnipresent. I Dever 
saw anytliing wrong in kneeling to the Host; for, wltile we 
may not believe in the real presence as lo llie wafer ilself, we 
are certain that a homage to God himself can never be out of 
place or out of season. All men wonid be of the Bame way 
of ihinking. Lad not politics become so much mixed up wilb 
religion. 

[f you ask for the general impressions left by these cere- 
monies, I answer, that these people appear to me to be thfl 
only people I know wlio are periectly drilled in such things. 
The vaslness of the edifices, the richness of the dresses, the 
works of art, the mnsic, and the consciousness that one it in 
llie hparl of Christendom, serve to lieigiiten the efTect; and 
yet, aflerall, the soul of worship, it strnck me, was sadlf 
waniini^. 1 have seen a decent solemnity in thecongregaiioB 

of our own little Christ's Churcli at C n, that left a deeper 

impression than alt the laboured pageantry of St.. Peler'& at 
Home : and you know I am not of the class thai has no sym- 
pathies with another parish. Want of rovereace in the 
manner — the hurried and undignified mode in which tbe 
Homish offices are usually performed, and the obvious fsct 
that the audience were assembled as curious observer*, rather 
than as those who joined in the worship, were sad draw- 
backs on the more sublime sentimenls that properly belong to 
such occasions. 

The celebrated Illumination greatly surpassed my expecta- 
tions. The vast dome is ribbed with lights, so disposed as lo 
delineate all llie grand outlines of the archileclure, as are 
also the facade of the church itselfand the colonnades. Know- 
ing the magnitude of these edifice.s, you may faaoy, id a de- 
gree, the effect. The lights are rich and full, Buited to ibB 
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scale of the buildings ; and the rapidity with which they are set 
in a blaze, as it were in an instant, is truly astonishing. It 
is not literally true that all the lights appear at the same 
moment, for a great number of small lamps, which equally 
trace the lines of the ai*chitecture, are lighted while there is 
still dayfiiind tb^y appear gradually as the darkness advancesi 
forming a very pretty spectacle of themselves. But a second 
set of lamps, or torches, of a different kind, blaze out at once 
at an appointed hour, when these fainter lamps form secon- 
dary lines to the tracery of the exhibition. No illumination 
that I have ever witnessed at all approaches this in magnifi* 
cence; nor does any other show the same dramatic effect in 
lighting up. The word instantly is pot to be taken literally 
either, for I dare say two or three minutes pass before the 
whole structure is illuminated ) but this time is really so short, 
and the effect is so very great, that one does not stop to 
eount moments amid the blaze of magnificence. The effect 
is like that of furling tflsils in a man-of-war. Time is taken, 
certainly; but so much is done in a minute, that it seems to 
the uninstructed as if all were done in a moment. 

The fire-works of 8t. Angelo were also the richest I have 
over seen. There was a volcano that surpassed alt my pre* 
vious notions of the powers of this branch of art. But the 
climate of Italy greatly favours tbis speaes of exhibition. 
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Depirtnre from Rome. — A ecoldiiig Traveller, put off by a roguish Inn- 
kee|>er at Civili Caslellana. — Pilgrims reluming froiu Rome. — Narul,— 
Falls or Terui. — Spoleto.— Her milages. — Temple of Clitumnua.— Fo- 
liguo. 

After five deligLtful monllis passed al Rome, ibe moment 
for departure arrived. Every one wailed to ihe end of the 
Holy Week, and llien every one seemed impalient to fly. 
We delayed a few days, in order lo visit Tivoli, aod a few 
other places ibat had been neglected ; and then we reluctantly 
drove through llic Porta del Popolo, with ihe rest ot ihera. 
Our own carriage, drawn by four active while horses, and a 
carriage of the veLturlni, drawn by four sturdy blown ones, 
made ihe corl^i,'e. I look the velturino carriage on account 
of its conveniences; for it was roomy, and rendered a Jour- 
gall unnecessary. 

The first stage was aitogelher on the CampagoB, and it 
bronghl us lo an insignincant village, where we breakfasteil- 
The I'oad was lined with carriages, but some knowledge of 
horse-tlesh had given us cattle that passed everythtag but (he 
post-horses. Now, you are to know that the throngs on ihe 
highway, just at this moment, are so great as lo render il ■ 
mailer of some importance who reaches the end of a stage 
first. At the house where we breakfasted was an English post- 
cliariot, drawn by three horses, and containing three people 
besides servants ; (he master wearing a particularly expres- 
sive countenance, that Induced my children lo name him (he 
Grfi<jnoit. He scolded a little about his breakfast, which w« 
cei'iainly anything but excellent, and preceded us on the rosd. 
The man appeared to have screwed himself up to a week of 
grumbling. 

The country for the rest of the day was volcanic, and, al- 
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though it was still a plain, it was more cultivated and habit- 
able than the Campagoa had been. Soracte appeared on our 
right, and we were gradually working our way into its rear. 
The stopping place for the night was Civitit Castellana. This 
town, like Sorento, has a natural ditch formed by the Crevices 
of the volcanic rock. When we entered its principal square, 
I thought all the vetturini carriages in Italy had got there be- 
fore us. My man, however, drove boldly up to the best inn, 
where only a carriage or two were visible, and, winking, he 
told me to be prompt. 

I sought the landlord, whom I found in a hot discourse 
with the Grognon^ concerning certain rooms, the best he had. 
These rooms, he swore volubly, were already bespoke by a 
gentleman, who had sent a courier from Rome for that ex- 
press purpose* This much I overheard as I approached, and 
thought it augured ill. In the mean Jtime, the rogue looked 
out of the window, and perceiving that, including postilions 
and servants, we were a "party of eleven, with eight horses, he 
drew in his head, and exclaimed, '^ Ah I this is the very gen- 
tleman. Here, Signore, this is the apartment that you can 
have. I am very sorry for this other Signore, but he must 
be satisfied with those rooms opposite. You know you have 
bespoken these." 

Though ready to laugh in the fellow's face, I did not deem 
it necessary to enter into explanations with the Englishman, 
but, asking pointedly of the innkeeper, if I could have these 
rooms, and receiving a satisfactory answer, I took possession 
of them with a determination not to be easily ejected. The 
Grognon^ who now began to merit his title, was obliged to 
succumb, though I believe he suspected the truth. I went on 
the principle of doing as I should have been done by. 

Every one was off with the dawn, the carriages streaming 
out of the gate of Civitit Castellana in a line like that of the 
baggage of a regiment. We took the lead, and soon had the 
road to ourselves. A bridge carried us over the Tiber, and 
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we began to asceDtl ibe Appennlnes. We breakfasted an 
llieir side at a hamlet, and, leaving tbe lioi'ses ta bail, 1 
walkcil ahead. It was a soUlary wild mountain road, though 
peiTeclly good ; and I Eoon fell in company with a party of 
pilgrims DD their reliini from Itome. These men carried the 
staves and scrips, and wore a species of li((ht cloak, with ihe 
capes covered with scaltops. They were conversable, and 
anything but solemo or way-worn. They had been eraploved 
in some of the recent ceiemonies of tbe Church. 

When (be carriages came up, we bad a wild picturesque 
coimlry, especially about ISarni, where were also some 
Roman remains. Here we descended into a beauliful vatJey; 
and in llie boilom are the remains of a fine bridge of tbe time 
of Augustus. Passing tbroiit;h vineyards, olive-trees, asd 
fruit-lrees, we reached the link- city of Terni, a place of six 
or seven thousand souls, and which is prettily placed on the 
river Nera, in the centre of a very fertile regioD. This is the ■ 
country of Tacitus. 

Although still early, we drove to an inn, and secured good 
ludgini^s ; after which we proceeded to tbe falls. The laller 
lie more than a league from the town, as we found lo out 
cosi, for we made tbe mistake of undertaking lo walk to them. 

We luckily got a few asses on the road ; though W and 

myself walked the entire distance there and back. 

These celebrated falls are arliHcial, having been made bj 
the Romans some centuries before Christ, by luruiag the 
course of a pretty little stream. They are reputed the lioest 
watcj'falls in Europe; a quarter of the world that, while it ha 
many cascades, has few line cataracts. These of Terni are 
between the two, being insignificant for (he last, and large 
fol- the lii'st. Those of our parly who have seen the falls ol 
Trenlon think them much liner than these of Terni; bat I 
have never seen the first myself. There is a " method in iW 
madness" of these falls that 1 think slightly impairs iheir 
beauty, thougli very heaulifiil they are. The thing at Tivoli 
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IriU not oomlpard wilh them \ but I am told the falls of Tivoli 
bav# been muoh injured by aolne publio works* This, you 
knowf is the oast with the Choes. 

Between TefHi and SpoletQ» next dayi wt had another 
t^eaoh of moUotaiitSt and of mountain scenery. There are 
Roman remains at the latter pUce, which is prettily placed 
OB a rodty and irregular hill that is thought to be an e&tinct 
orater« An aqueduct, that is called Roman, has arches of the 
Gothie sohoolf and is probably a work of the middle ages. 
There is also a high bridge across a valley, that oommuni- 
eates with a hermitage ) a proof of what religious feeling can 
effect eveft when ill directed. There is a poetry^ notwith- 
standing, about these hermitages that makes them pleasing- 
objects to the traveller. I may have seen, first and last, a hun- 
dred of them in Europe, though many are now untenanted : 
these of Italy are generally the finest. 

At Spoleto there was another rush of coaches, and the 
Grognoriy looking war and famine, made his appearance at 
the same inn as ourselves. The scuffling for breakfast and 
rooi^s was sufficiently disagreeable, though, preceding ail the 
others, we escaped the melee. 

The valley beyond Spoleto was vary beautiful. On one 
side there is a c6te^ as the French term it, and houses and 
churches were clinging to its side, almost buried in fruit- 
trees. While trotting along pleasantly, beneath this teeming 
bill-sidet wd came up to a small brick edifice that stood near 
the highwayi and between it and the meadows, which had 
spread themselves on our left, more like a country north, than 
one south of the Alps. This little building was about the s*ize 
of the small temples of the Campagna so oft^n mentioncdi 
and, like them, it is, beyond question, of Roman origin. It is 
called the Temple of Clitumnus, from (he circumstance of its 
standing at the sources of that classical stream; but is now a 
Christian chapel. You would be surprised to find these tem- 
ples so small, for this makes the twentieth that I have seen, 
all of whiiA are atiU standing, that has not been much larger 
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than a large corn-crib. The workmanship of ihis is neat bat 
plain ; ihough it is probable thai its marbles liave shared ihe 
fate of Uiose of so many amphitheatres, theatres, forums, and 
temples that are found all over Italy. It is with these ruins as 
with our departed friends: we never truly prize them until 
they are irretrievably lost. 

We reached Foligno in good season, and, by a little ma- 
niruvring, manai^pd to gel nearly the whole of a retired but 
very respeclahle inn lo ourselves. As we intended to diverge 
from the beaten path at tins point, we now flattered ourselves 
with bein^ so far out of the current, that we should no longer 
be compelled lo scufde for our food, or to wrangle for a room 
6r a bed. 
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The I'lil !'i"i iUi iii' ltLi> Api'nTiiiirs.'-.\ [lace for a gootl Breakl'sM. — Tolen- 
iiiLi — ii.' -I"' — :'i ■ iii.i'i. — I.un'flo : the Hanla Cara, or Shrine. — 
ill' ■ ■ ■■ I. — Incona. — SiiiFgaglia. — Caitte at L> 

<"|" ■ I - '^ : I ■ \ :>.iiir:. — Rimini. — Procession tbr il»in. — 

S;-i; >;..iiLi L I j: ii — i i-iiia.— Fori!.— Napoleon and his Boadi, 

— F.it[i/a.— liiiola.— Couiilry Iroiii Ancona lo Bologna. 

The day was just dawning as we drove through the gale of 

Voligno. llnlitnowwchod merely skirmished with the out-posls 
of llie Apennines; biilherewewerecompelledlo cross the great 
ridges, as had been done in the year 1828, between Bologna 
and Florence. All eyes looked curiously ahead, as, having 
passed some distance into a gorge by the side of a stream, we 
began lo ascend a winding road where the nakedness of the 
hills permitted ns to see a mile or two in advance ; for every- 
body was anxious to know whether any of the great flrgbt 
were likely lo take the same dii'eclion as ourselves. Nothing 
was seen, and we went our way rejoicing. 

This passage of the Apennines is called the Col Fiorito, and 
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although the road is good and the mountains are not Alpine, 
the ascent is long and sharp. We alighted and walked two or 
three miles before we gained the summit of the pass. Before 
we reached the top, however, I gave a look behind us, and was 
half amused and more vexed at seeing the eternal yellow cha- 
riot and three horses of the Grognon toiling its way up after 
us, perhaps a league in our rear I It appeared as if the man 
had come this way expressly to bring matters d Poutrance, 

This sight quickened our movements, for it was understood 
that breakfast, which everybody was in a good humour to en- 
joy, must be had in a poor mountain hamlet, or delayed until 
afternoon. Luckily, when we took this alarm, we had little 
more climbing to do, and our road was qearly all descent |f^ 
the village ; whereas our pursuers would be obliged still to 
walk an hour before they could break into a trot. This made 
the betting in our favour, " Lombard-street to a china orange/' 

In an hour we were at the inn door. A boy was put on a 
horse and despatched for milk, for you may have wine in Italy 
when you cannot get milk. Lucie was sent into the kitchen 
with a biggin (not the cup, but the cofFee-pot), and in twenty, 
minutes everybody was at table, and, literally, every eatable 
in the house, bread excepted, was devoured. I had been in- 
formed that two roasted fowls might be had at a sort of eating- 
house in the village, and these were also secured, and eaten, 
by way of precaution against a rescue. 

Breakfast over, we left the inn and were about to walk ahead 
of the carriages, as the chariot and three came rolling down 
the declivity into the village. Seeing us apparently in posses- 
sion, the Grognon thrust out his head, gave a growl and an 
order, and the equipage moved proudly on, as if it disdained 
stopping. We followed, telling the servant they would find 
us on the road below. To our surprise, at the bottom of the 
hamlet we met the Grognon and his party on foot, walking 
sulkily back towards the inn, with the manner of people hum- 
bled by misfortune, and yet not totally above indignation. 
The last house was the eating-house in questi'oni and stopping 
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to iaqiiire, wo discovered lliat lie liad lieard of the two roasled 
fowls, ia Foligno probably, and (iiiil'ing us at (he inn, had pushed 
on loseizeihcsedevoled birds, which, alas! were already eaten. 
Kecessily has no law, and this gallant man was compelled 
lo subdue his stomach, lest his stomach should subduis him. 
Me sympathized with his situation, precisely as the well-fed 
and conlenled are apt to sympathize with the unlucky and 
liungry; or, in other words, w» determined that, in an extre- 
mity, one mii^ht breakfast even on bread. W affirmed 

that the man was rightly served; — ^" Let him take a fourllt 
horse, instead of compelling three lo drag that heavy chariot 
up tliese mountains, if he wish to eat chickens." 

The road was beautiful the remainder of the day. Il bad 
at lirst a sort of camera- lucid a wlldncss about il; a boldness 
thai was quite pleasing, though in miniature, after the gran- 
deur of the Alps; and as the day di-ew towards a close, ve 
rolled, by a gradual and almost imperceptible descent, inla a 
lovely region, affluent in towns, villas, hamlets, and all tlic 
other appliances of civilized life. This was in the Alarch of 
Ancuna, and our day's work terminated at Tolenlino, a place 
celebrated for one of Napoleon's early negotiations. 

Tolentinu stands on an insulated bill in ihe midst of a beau- 
tiful but broken country, and it struck us as a place more im- 
portant as lying near this pass, than from any other cause. Tbe 
Serra valle, a gorge in the road above, has a reputation, but 
it is not of Swiss irightfulness. Earlier in the spring and ia 
winter, however, tiie passage of the Col Fiorilo is a matter of 
more gravity. Slarvatiun was the only danger on this occa- 
sion. We watched impatiently ihe arrival of the Grogim, 
but he disdained entering within the walls of Tolealino ibat 
night. 

The fine country continued nest day, l!ie road beioE 
principally a descent, until we rose another eminence, and 
stopped at .Maeerata. This was once the capital of the Man^, 
and the Adriatic became visible from the inn, a silvery bek in 
the horizon, distant some eight or ten leagues. All ihb towDi 
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in tbiB district appear to be built on isolated hills, that once 
admitted of being strongly foritfied. As other hills are all 
around them, however, the circuMistance is of little use as 
against modern warfare. Of these towns, we passed two after 
brealcfast, one of which, Reconati, stands on a ridge, \he ascent 
to abd descent from which were like M&ntagne$ RusBei. 

About three in the afternoon.f^ecame to the foot of another 
ridge, that runs at right ang^'to the coast of the Adriatic, 
from which it might be distant a league. The ascent was 
longer and easier than that of Reconati ; and having overcome * 
it, we found ourselves in a village of a single long street; that 
was terminated by a pretty good square and a large church, 
with other ecclesiastical edifices, of pretty good architecture, * 
and which were tolerably spacious even for thb States of the 
Church. These were the village and the celebrated shrine of 
Loretto, a spot that formerly filled a place in (he Christian 
world second only to Jerusalem. 

The books say Loretto contains five thousand souls : my 
eyes would reduce this number one half, but it may be true 
nevertheless. It is simply, not to say meanly, built, the eccle-* 
siastical edifices excepted; and, as at Einsiedeln, A Schwyt2,' 
most of the small houses are either inns, or shops for the siile 
of rosaries and other similar accessories of Catholrc worship. 
We took rooms— 410 Orognon near — ordered dinner, and 
went forth to see sights. 

The church of Loretto is of better architecture than that of 
Einsiedeln, but scarcely so large. Its riches and construction 
are Italian, which it would be hardly fair to the latter to put 
in competition with those of the Cantons. It stands at the 
head of the square, and on its left stretches a large pile, which 
I believe is the palace of a bishop, and a library ; and partly 
facing the church are other buildings connected with the es- 
tablishment, for many ecclesiastics are kept here to do the ser- 
vice of the shrine. There are many chapels within the church, 
and some of them are curious by their associations! 
The Santa Ca$a itself, or the shrine, as you moat probably 
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know, ia affirmed lo be tlie house of Joseph. It stands near ihe 
centre of the church, which has been erected around ii, of 
course, as an honourable canopy. The house Is also cased ex- 
ternally with Carrara marble, wrought beautifully, after de- 
signs of Bramante. It is ornamented with sculpture, that re- 
presents scenes from the history of the Mother of Christ. Tbe 
original wall, which Is exposed in the interior, where little is 
concealed, is of brick, pieces of stone being intermised, as wa^ 
much practised formerly in Europe, whatever may have been 
the case In Palestine. It is fair to presume it was a general 
usage. The image of (he Virgin, which is separated from 
those within the house by a grating, is said to be made of the 
cedar of Lebanon, and it wears a triple crown. It is gorgeously 
attired, bears a figure of the Child in one arm, and has fbe 
bronzed, mysterious countenance that it is common lofind 
about all tbe more renowned altars of Mary. There is a small 
fireplace and a solitary window. By the latter the angel is said 
lo have entered at the Annunciation. The dimensioDS of the 
house of Joseph are about thirty feet long, fourteen wide, and 
near twenty high. If there ever was an upper room, no traces 
of it remain. 

The history of this shrine, as it Is given in a little hook sold 
on the spot, is virtually as follows r— Tbe house, of course, was 
originally built in Nazareth, where Jesus was reared, la 1291, 
angels raised It from its foundations and transported it lo Dal- 
malia. Here it remained between four and five years, when 
it was transferred to llaly by ihe same means. It was first 
placed in a wood near Ueconati, on t!ie land of a lady named 
Laureta; whence the present name of I^oreKo. The road lo 
it being much infested by robbers, the anycis again removed 
it a short distance, leaving It on the property of two brothers. 
These brothers quarrelled and fought about the proliis of the 
pilgrims, who began to frequent the shiine in throngs, and 
both were killed; whereupon the house was linally removed 
to iis present site. 

Various physical proofs are alleged in support of this hii- 
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lory. The house in Nazareth is said to have disappeared, and 
the foundation to have remained. This foundation and the 
house, i/L is affirmed, correspond as to fractures, materials, and 
dimensions ; and, I believe, some geological proof is also ad- 
duced, in connexion with the materials. 

What is one to think of such a history? Do they who pro- 
mulgate it believe it themselves; or is it a mere fiction in- 
vented to deceive P — Can it be true? Certainly it might, as 
well as that this earth could be created, and continue to roll 
on in its orbit. — Is it true? That is certainly a great deal 
more than I shall presume to afiirm, or even to believe, ac- 
companied with circumstances of so little dignity, and facts so 
little worthy of such a display of Divine power. — Do the 
people themselves, they who frequent the shrine, believe it? 
Of that I should think there is little doubt, as respects the 
great majority. — I cannot express to you the feelings with 
which I saw my fellow-creatures kneeling at this shrine, and 
manifesting every sign of a devout reliance ^n the truth of this 
extraordinary legend. One woman, a welUdressed and re- 
spectable female to all appearances, was buried in the recess 
of the fireplace, where she remained kneeling, nearly an hour, 
without motion! 

Loretto is no longer much frequented by pilgrims from a 
distance. Formerly, the treasury had the reputation of being 
immensely rich, and a garrison was maintained in the place 
to guard it.^ There are, even now, the remains of milita^^ 
defences around the church, which stands at a point where 
the rock falls away rapidly towards the Adriatic. It has been 
said, the popes availed themselves of these riches at dififerent 
times; and it is pretty certain most of them have disappeared 
since the period of the French invasion. The French beac 
the opprobrium of having despoiled the shrine ; but it is quite 
as probable that they were anticipated ; for who that knew 
their career in Upper Italy would have waited,, on such an 
occasion, until the enemy was at the gale ? Little remains ; 
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though we saw some ihiogs of price in the treasury, several 
of which were quite receat gifls from royal personages. 

There is an iaririnary for (he pilgrims annexed to the esla- 
blishtnent, ami I went into it to sec some designs of Raphael'i 
that were painted on ihe jars and Other vessels which held 
the medicines. They are extraordinary things in iheir wav, 
and prove that the divinity of the school of Haphael is not the 
divinity of aa anchorite. These gallipots, and the house near 
the Porto del Populo at Itome, exhibit the author of ibe 
Transfigui'ation, very much as Ovid betrays his taste in llie 
nietamorplioscs, and Juvcual his in his Satires. 

We passed the night at Loretlo, where we purchased 
sundry rosaries made of shells frooi the adjuiniug coast, 
candles, a</inis ilfi, and other memoi ials of the place, all of 
which were properly authenticated by a certificate. 

I cannot discover how far the Church of Rome at this day 
attaches importance to belief in the history of the Santa Caga. 
Itisnot now.and probably never was, a matter essential to com- 
munion with the Catholic Cliurch, though it certainly did re- 
ceive support from the head of the Church atone time. So far 
as I can discover, intelligent Catholics, especially those out of 
Italy, wish to overlook this shrine, which, they say, maybeb^ 
lievedin,ornot, as one credits or discredits any other legend of 
ancieni dale. Its history is not sacred, and it is not obligatory 
to put faith in it. Certainly, 1 sliould gay, that the. more en- 
lightened Caliiolics, even here, reg^ird the whole account willi 
distrust : for lie who really believed thai God had made such 
a manifestation of liis will, would scarcely hesitate about wor- 
shipping at the shrine, if he worshipped at all, since the build- 
ing would not have been transferred by a miracle without i 
motive. It is fair, then, to suppose tliat few among th« 
intelligent now put any faiih in the tradition; for it is cerUio 
few of that class continue to make pilgrimages to the spol. 
The lime will probably come when slirioe and legend will be 
abandoned together. 
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The next day^i work was ahorti carrying us only (o 
ADCoaa. The road was through a pleasing country, and some 
of the views, especially towards the mouotahis, were exceed- 
ingly beAutiful. The eastern faces of the Apennines, like the 
southern faces of the Alps, appear to be more precipitous than 
those of (he reverse side. The summit of the range was now 
white with snow, while the entire foreground offered afa ex- 
quisite picture of verdure and sunny fertility, imparting to the 
view, notwithstanding the principal elements were the same, 
peculiarities that were not often observable among the Swiss 
peaks. There was a warmth in the tints— a softness that, 
though it left the brilliancy, destroyed the chill of the sunimitSi 
^and, all together, a gentleness of atmosphere and a calm 
about this landscape, that I do not remember to have ever 
witnessed in Switaerland, except on the Italian side of the 
mountains. 

Ancona is only some sixteen or eighteen miles from Loretto. ^ ^^ 
We got in, therefore, early, and had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the place. The port is formed, in part, by the bluflf 
agai|i|lhe side of which the town i# principally built, aided by 
a mole^of oonsiderable extent, A part of this mole is very 
ancient, for there is an arch on it, which was raised in honour 
of Trajan, though it is vulgarly called the Arch of Augustus. 
Another archi farther advanced, shows that the popes have 
gi^atly added to the work. The harbour is pretty and safe, 
but it appears to want water. Here we first stood on the 
shores of the Adriatic. The colour of this sea is less beautiful 
than that of tlie Mediterranean \ its waters having a stro^pr 
resemblance to those of our own coast than to those of the 
neighbouring sea. 

The view was fine from the promontory above the town^ 
but I looked in vain for the opposite coast of Dalmatia. There 
is a cathedral on this height, and in it a picture of great merit 
by Guercino, an artist little appreciated by thdse who have 
not visited the j^tates of the Church. This town is pretty 
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well forlilied, and Beenu intended for a military post of gome 
importance. 

Un leaving Ancona next morning, we commenced a jour- 
ney of some twenty or thirty leagues, nearly every part of 
wliich was witliin a mile or two of tbe Adriatic, and much of 
it so near as to give us constant views of that sea. The first 
stage was to Sinlgaglia, a pretty little town witli a sort of a 
port; for all the places along the shore have some pretension 
to be considered sea-ports, although the coast is a low sandy 
beach, almost without points, or bays, or headlands: a small 
creek has usually sutTiced to commence a harbour, and by 
means of excavations, and perhaps of a small mole at the 
outlet, to prevent the accumulation of sands by tbe soulb 
winds, tbe thing has usually been effected. Some of liie 
connexions of the family of Honapaite reside in or near Sini- 
jjaglia, which has many good iiouses in its vicinity. 

We passed the nigbl at Fano, a town of several thousand 
souls, in which there are some respectable Itomaa remains, 
though of the later periods of the empire. The next morniag 
we went to La Catolica, a small and iasigniflcant place, (o 
breakfast; passing Pesaro, a place of more importance, with- 
out stopping. 

We saw the remains of a considerable castle near La Ca- 
lolica, which had once belonged to tbe Dukes of Urbino, aad 
is even now, I believe, kept up as a sort of fortress of (he 
pope's. It was rather a sti iking structure of the sort for lialv; 
this country not being at all remarkable fur buildings of this 
nature. One reads of moated castles among the Apennines 
III Mrs. Itadclifl'c's novels-, but f have not yet seen aa edifice 
in all Italy that would at all justify her descriptions. Sucb 
things may be, but none of them have lain in my patb. With 
the exception of the Caslel tiuelfo, near .Modena, and the re- 
gular forls and citadels, I do not remember to have seen a 
moated building in the whole country. Some of tbe castles 
on the heights are gloriously picturesque, it is true, of which 
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that of Ischia is a striking example ; but, on the whole,^ I 
should say few parts of Europe have so little embellishment 
in this way as Italy. The. Romans do not appear to have 
built in the castellated form at all, it being a fashion of the 
middle ages; and during the latter period, most of the fast- 
nesses of this part of the world were made out of the ruins of 
Roman works. At all events, after passing near two years 
in Italy, and traversing it from Nice to Naples, and from 
Naples to this point, I have not seen the castles of the romances 
at all. 

The English novels in general, more particularly those 
written a few years since, give very false notions of the state 
of the Continental society; as, indeed, do those of the Con- 
tinent give false notions of that of the English. Nothing, for 
instance, can be more outrageously absurd than Richardson'^ 
story of Clementina, in Sir Charles Grandison, which betrays 
an entire ignorance of Italian usages. Rut Richardson evi- 
dently knew very little of the better classes of his own country; 
for though lords and ladies in his time may have worn wigs 
and hoops, they were not the arrant coxcombs and formalists 
he has made them. * 

This morning, walking ahead of the carriages, we amused 
ourselves for several hours on the beach. I felt what wan- 
derers we had truly become, when I beheld the children I 
had seen gathering shells on the coast of America, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and those of the North Sea, now 
amusing themselves in the same way on the beach of the 
Adriatic. We quitted the duchy of Urbino and entered the 
Romagna, as it is called, near La Catolica. 

The scenery improved as we advanced, the mou|j[ains 
drawing nearer to the coast, and the foreground becoming 
undulating and verdant. We had the sea always on our 
left, and seized every good occasion to stroll on its beach. 
Our day's works were easy, the towns lying at convenient 
distances asunder, and, what rendered this part of the journey 
more pleasant, not a travelling vehicle of any sort was met 
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on the road: even the Groynon bad vanished, a defeated 
man. 

The Eeuond ni^hi fiom Aucona we slept at Itimini. Al Ibis 
lown lite liiiiiilian and [''lamiiiian Ways joined each other; 
fur we iiad fullawed, most of (lie distance frum Rome, the 
great route of the ancients between the capital oftbe world 
and Cis-AlpineGaul. Here Jsstiltatriumphal arch in honour 
of Augustus, and a hi'idge as old, or nearly as old, as bis age. 
They show a tribune, also, fioui which it is said Caesar ha- 
rangued the people tlie morning after he had passed the Ru- 
bicon! There was, a( least, something manly in the audacity 
of this tradition. 

At Rimini we w itnessed a ceremony that a two years' re- 
sidence ill Italy jiad never before given us an opportunity of 
seeing;. There had been a long drought; and a procession, 
in whicii hundreds of the peasants from the adjoining country 
apppared, was made to implore rain at difTerent shrines. A 
!Madonna of repute was borne in Iront, and great devoutnesi 
and faith were manifested by those who followed. There ia 
probably no essential dilTerence between these prayers aod 
those of our own Cliuich for asimllai' favour; ihoiigh the for- 
malities observed on this occasion were siugularly addi'e^ied 
to the senses I was amused by observing that the clouds 
looked dark and men ic ng over the Apennines, and that these 
ceremonies weie toramenced under good omens. And yetil 
did not rain ! I do not know, after all, that we are to coq- 
sider these cereinotiJes as possessing more virtue in ibe eyes of 
the Catholics than our Church prayers possess in our owa: it 
is but another form of petition. 

IVoi fur from Rimini is a iii^h mountain that stands insu- 
lated from the great range of the Apennines. It is irregular 
ia lorm, and a small lown is seen near iis summit, while, all 
together, it appears rallier more cultivated and peopled than 
is common for the hills. This is San Marino, the oldest re- 
public of Chrialeiidum. It had been my intention to visit the 
place, but indisposition prevented me. The lenitory includes 
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the mountain and a small hilly district at its base, with a popu- 
lation of about five thousand souls. I was told at Rome by 
one who bad ruled the Romagna, that this little community 
betrayed a good deal of jealousy of its independence, and thai 
its government was believed to be very justly administered. 
Of course, such a State exists only by sufierance : the pope 
can, at any moment, imprison the whole community, by for- 
bidding them to trespass on his States. At this point the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany extends to the summits of the Apennines, 
coming within a very few leagues of the Adriatic. 

It is a matter of dispute where the Rubicon really is. The 
inhabitants of Rimini say it is the iVlarcocbia, the small river 
that is spanned by the ancient bridge I have mentioned ; while 
those of Savignano claim the honour for the Pisatello, a still 
smaller stream that runs near their place. I believe the pre- 
valent opinion is in favour of the latter ; and there is cert|iinly 
a monument near the road to say as much. The first, not- 
withstanding, is the most plausible-ZooAtn^ stream for a 
boundary, as it runs nearly in a direct line across the narrow 
neck of land that lies between the mountains and the sea. 
These things are often arbitrary ; but, were any one to reason 
coolly on probabilities, I think be would select the Marcochia 
for the Rubicon. As the great roads commenced and termi- 
nated at this point, it renders it still more likely that this was 
the Rubicon. Emilius or Flamintus would be more likely to 
commence such works at a frontier, than at a few miles distant. 
Au reste^ I am too ignorant of the learned part of the question 
to give an opinion. 

The stream that commonly passes for the Rubicon (the 
Pisatello) is a mere rivulet that certainly offered to Caesar no- 
other obstacle than thatoftheprohibition, as it might be forded 
with dry knees. We breakfasted, the day we left Rimini, 
at Cesena. This is the country of the Malatesta family ; and 
the place contains some works of the middle ages, that are 
still in tolerable condition. We had now diverged from the 
sea, and were iairly on the fpreat plain of Lombardy, though 
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sLlll in llie RomagDa. The road rao nearly parallel -witli the 
mouiilalDS, which here <juitlcd iheAdriaiic to cross lo the other 
sea,1eavinglhewholeofitic\vldecountrybet\veeD their bases and 
those ofihe Alps, in ihe vast plain ofnbich I havealreody spoken. 
We slept at I'Drli, at owcr of some size, and which we found 
neat andconvenienl. At all these places we amused ourselves 
with looking at pictures, cathedrals, and ruins; but none are of 
suHicicnt note to call for an especial mention of them. Our 
stages were short, and tlie road from Ancona to Bologna 
was almost without hills. Foili was the Forum Livii of 
the ancients, and, of course, was on the Emilian Way, which 
pursued nearly, ifnot precisely, the route of the modern road. 
All these great highways are kept in excellent repair; and it 
is not easy to find any country in Europe that has better posl- 
I'outes than Italy. Indeed, most of Eirrope is well off in thla 
particular; France, perhaps, ranking among the least favoitred 
countries in (his respect, notwithstanding all the praises that 
have been lavished on IVapolcon because he caused an inlet to 
be made, here and there, into his conquered provinces. It 
is true, Italy owes the Emperor much in this respect; but (he 
motive is too apparent to render his benefactions fit themes 
for eulogium. A man who left the roads between his own 
capital and its nearest towns in a condition to break half the 
carriage-wheels that pass over them, is lo be distrusted when 
he constructs a garden-path across the Alps. This conduct 
reminds one of those zealots who are for converting the hea- 
then, and who neglect their own neighbourhoods. Id the one 
case, it is the love of excitement and a morbid zeal; while io 
the other, however, it was a cool and selfish calculation. 

We passed Facuza next day without stopping, having be- 
come wearied with seeing towns of ten and twenty thousand 
souls. This place is known for its pottery wares ; whence the 
French vioidfuieuce. At Imola we breakfasted. This was 
another of the Forums (that of Cornelius), and the town is 
said to lie on (he verge of the plain of Lombardy, though in 
truth this plain ought to commerce at Rimini, ifnot at Aacona. 
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Here the poplars began to show themselves ; though this tree 
is much more abundant in France than in the country from 
which it has derived its American name. Indeed, I am not 
sure one did not see more poplars in America twenty years 
ago than are now seen here; though everybody seems as an- 
xious to be rid of the tree to-day, as our fathers were to pro- 
cure them. It is said at home, that ^le dead naked tops which 
are so common in the poplar, are owing to there not being a 
sufficient intermingling of the sexes; but the same peculiarities 
are observed in Europe.- From Imola we drove to Bologna, 
which we reached in good season. 

The distance between Ancoqa and Bologna is one hundred 
and thirty-five miles, which we had passed in four easy days* 
work, with scarcely a hillock on the whole road, with the ex- 
ception of a little broken ground between Sinigaglia and Po- 
saro. Most of the country was beautiful ; and the Apennines 
the whole time relieved the monotony of a plain. In its way, 
it has proved to be one of the pleasantest journeys we have 
yet made in all Europe. 
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Our stay at Bologna was short, for we were fearful of being 
too late in the season for Venice. The first day's work was 
to Ferrara, which place we reached early, having left Bologna 
with the appearance of the sun. The country was low, and 
had in places a reedy look, bordering on the low marshy lands 
that enviroii Ravenna« The whole of the eastern margin of 
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baseofllie mountains being constanl, as ia proved by the rivers, 
ihoupli so gradual as to be iraperteplible. 

I'ei rara has ibc most deserted air ofany considerable town 
I reincmbcr to have seen. It lies on a dead Hal, in a grassy, 
not to say reriUj, region also. In llie centre of the place is a 
massive gloomy castle snirounded by a ditch, in wliicb Ihe 
Dukes of liie family of Este once dwelt; but we could not en- 
ter it. We did visit a cell that has the repulalion of having 
been ihe prison of Tasso, where we found the name of Byron 
niillcDUD the walls. Such a homage as this may be tolerated | 
but one dislikes the cockneyisms of writing names' on walls. 
Being no poei, 1 did not presume to leave mine in the crowd. 

The streets ofFerrara are straight and wide; circumstances 
that render its desolalion more apparent. The grass literally 
grew in them, and I can best compare the town with the posi- 
tion of Schenectady, which lies off the canal j (hough allow- 
ance mnst be made for the ancient magnificence of this place. 
We saw many curious books and manuscripts here, and many 
memorials of Tasso and Arioslo. A small stream runs through 
the town i but the whole country, like Holland, while (here is 
no sea visible, appears to be nearly "a wash." It is said to 
be unhealthy in the autumn, and one can readily believe it. 

We were now touching once more on the Austrian domi- 
nions. Although Ferrara belongs to the Church, it has an 
Austrian garrison, for the place Is foriified. We reached 
(he Po a short distance from the gales of the town, neil 
morning, and crossed on what is called a Hying bridge, or a 
ponle rolunli'. These bridges aie common enough in Eu- 
rope; though, properly speaking, they are ferries. They 
consist of a large floating stage, or a. boat that can receive 
several carriages. This is anchored by a long hawser W 
some ground-fastening, one or two hundred fathoms up- 
stream; the length of the hawser being, of course, propor- 
tioned to the widih of (he I'iver. To keep the rope above 
n'a(er, it Is sustained by more or less small boata, which sheer 
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\vith the motion of the ferry-boat, or stage. AH that is ne- 

cecessary is to let the current take the bows of the latter 

obliquely, when it sheers across the river, as a matter of 

course. We crossed, with our two carriages and eight 

horses, in a very few minutes and without getting out of 

our seats. 

On the Austrian bank is a custom.- bouse; but we were not 

detained longer than was necessary to examine the passport. 
Notwithstanding all that is said against this government, it 
certainly is not obnoxious to the charge of giving unneces- 
sary trouble* except in cases that have probably excited its 
iuspicion# Despotic governments, moreover, have a power 
to dp polite and kind acts that free governments do not pos- 
sess. ^ In a government of equal rights, the administration of 
the laws must be equal, although a thousand cases occur in 
which this rule works injuriously to those who, it is known, 
might with safety be exempted from the operation of the rule ; 
but in a government like this, instructions emanating from the 
power that frames the laws may temper their administration. 
It is true, this faculty Ipads often to gross abuses ; but, in an 
age like this, it oftener leads to an exemption from onerous, 
and, in the particular cases named, useless regulations. It is 
on this principle that men of known character and pursuits 
obtain passports that entitle them to proceed without the de- 
lays and trouble of the custom-house examinations. 

You are not to understand, however, that I had any such 
privilege; what I have told you of the bonhomie of the autho- 
rities in reference to my own baggage, is to be taken as gene- 
ral, and in no manner as particular towards an individual. 
You well know that I am no advocate for any government but 
that which is founded on popular rights, protected from popu- 
lar abuses; but I am thoroughly convinced that the every- 
day strictures on these points that are made by a large portion 
of our tt*avcllers, are conceived in ignorance and prejudice, 
and are just as worthless as are the common strictures of 
Europeans on our own institutions* The disposition in every 
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govcinmcnl is to Jo justice ia all ordioary cases, and we are 
no more peculiar ia litis wisli thao tlie Emperors of AusLria 
aad ol Ilussia. Tlie faults of these systems lie much deeper 
llian tbc surl'acc. 

We found Itovigo, where we breakfasted, much smaller 
cerlaiuiy, and every way less important than, but with the 
same air of desertion as, Ferrara. In front of us, after quit- 
ting [tovigo, appeared an island of hills in the midst of the 
plain, and our route lay towards it. .\t their foot was Mon- 
selice, where we passed another night. These hills form aa 
oasis of mountains in the desert of monotony around ibem. 
A party of Venetians were at the inn, and the women had 
brilliant complexions and fair liair; one had hair that was 
nearly red; — this was a proof that we were drawing nearihe 
scene of Titian's works. The Signora Guiccioli, so well 
known to tlie admirers of Byron, is of the same style of 
beauty, it is odd that Raphael, and indeed most of the Ita- 
lian masters, painted their females as lihiidf,s, when the pre- 
valent style of the beauty of the women is that of brunettes. 
Of the eight Americans of our party, I am the only one that 
has not liglit hair and a fair complexion ; a circumstance (hat 
lias excited much surprise in this part of the world, where we 
are deemed to fae, ex officio, black. 

From Monselice we made one stage to Padua, a place thai 
we entered with a good deal of interest. It is a large aud, 
for Europe, a straggling town. As this was the country of 
Palladio, we here met his architecture. 1 cannot say I liliE 
it so much as I anticipated. It has more pretension than 
beauty or simplicity ; though it strikes me there is an effort at 
both. Still, this style is not without the noble. Boston is the 
only place I know of in America that has anything resembling 
it in general outline ; though Hoston has nothing, within my 
knowledge, that can be truly termed Palladian, 

The great hall of Padua pleased us extremely. It is near 
tlu'ce hundred feet long, and near one hundred feet wide, 
though not very lofty. It is the largest room 1 have teea, 
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with the exception of the galleries. The style is a mixed Go- 
thic, the roof b^ing of open rafters, and the effect is quaint 
and striking. I prefer it, on the whole, to Westminster-hall ; 
though it is scarcely so noble. 

A miracle had just been performed in one of the churcheir 
of Padua, a Madonna giving some signs of animation. I went 
to see it, but found the visit was ill-timed ; the image remain* 
ing as immovable as any other image, during the presence of 
a heretic. I believe these things are much less frequent than 
formerly, the French occupation not only destroying most of 
the marvels of religion, but, in a great measure, religion itself. 
It is a grand commentary on human wisdom and on human 
consistency, that one may now see a king and his courtiers 
carrying candles in those streets where rulers appeared in 
their shirt-sleeves attending a trull in the assumed character 
of the Goddess of Reason ! Infidelity no longer comes to us 
naked ; but it wears a mask of philosophy and logic, in the 
pretended character of a mitigated Christianity. The cita- 
del that cannot be stormed must be sapped. 

We took ttie road to Mestre on quitting Padua. I cannot 
^ say that the villas on the Brenta, or the canal, at all equalled 
my expectation. The houses themselves were well enough ; 
but the monotony of a country as level as Holland, and the 
landscape gardening that is confined to flowers and allies 
and exotics, compare ill with the broader beauties of the 
Hudson, or the finish of the lawns on the Thames. The 
road and river showed signs of a crowded population, and 
we were amused in that way, but were scarcely in raptures 
with a sylvan scene. A part of our road, however, was 
athwart a sort of common. At this point, looking across the 
bay on our right, a town appeared rising above the water, 
singularly resembling the view of New York as seen from 
the low lands near Powles Hook. The presence of domes 
and the absence of ships marked the difference between the 
places ; but the likeness was sufficiently strong to strike us 

tie 
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all at (lie same moment. 1 need scarcely add, ibat the town 

was Venice, and llial tlie waler was, the Lagoons. 

The carriage was lioused al Mestre, and the luggage waa 
put into a large gondola. We took our places in the same 
boat, and in less tliaa len miaules afler reachiaj; the shore, 
we wcro all ailoat. Tliere was a short river, or creek, to 
descend, — I know not which it is, — and then we fairly en- 
tered the bay. The Lnguon h roniied by the deposit of several 
streams, and tlie action of the waves of the Adriatic, which 
have piled long low banks of band across (he broad moiilh ofa 
bay, wiiere llicy have been gradually accumulating from lime 
iiumenioi'ial. A number o( islands formed within (his chain 
of banks, and channels necessarily made their own way for 
the passage of the waters of (he rivers. Od these islands 
the lishermen erected their huts. From this beginning, by 
the aid of piles, ({uays, and (he accumulations of a seaport, 
Venice grew (o be the Queen of (he .Adriatic, U(erally seated 
in the mnd. 

We slopped a moment at a small island, about half-way 
aeross (he Lagoon, to have our passports examined, but met 
with no delay. The place was barely large enough lo liold 
a building ortwo, though the effect of this aquatic posl-house 
was odd. Not far from this, the boat passed a line of posts 
with painted (ops, that encircles (he whole town, perhaps a 
mite and a half from the islands. The posts stand a fen 
hundred feet asunder. These are to mark the limits of the 
place, Venice having just been declared a free port. 01 
conrse, the gondola that is caught with unentered goods 
within (hese posts would be seized. 

After a pull of an hour or more, the boat entered £ 
broad canal that was lined by palaces and nohle houses. 
Passing through this, which proved to be short, i( came oul 
in another passage, (hat seemed lo be a main artery of lite 
town, smaller lateral canals communicaliog wilhitatsboH 
distances. Across the latter wo could see, among (he dark 
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ravines of houses, numberless bridges trodden constantly 
by foot-passengers; but across the larger channel, which was 
the grand canal, there- was only one. This was of stone, 
and it was covered with low buildings. Of course, its length 
was much greater than that of the others ; and its single 
arch was high and pointed, though not strictly Gothic. 
As we glided beneath it, vessels that might contend with the 
Adriatic appeared beyond, the water gradually widening. 
The bridge was the Rialto ; the water, the continuation of 
the canal, and the commencement of the Giydecca, which 
is, in fact, the port. 

A gondola was] lying on its oars as we approached the 
grand canal, recognising a boat from Mestre ; and as we 

^ame up to it, Mr. C , of Carolina, who had preceded 

us a day or two, jumped on board, having taken lodgings in 
expectation of our arrival. Under his guidance we stopped 
at some stone steps, and disembarked at the Leone Binnco. 
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It appeared as if we were in the centre of a civilization entire- 
ly novel. On entering the inn, we found ourselves in a lai^e 
paved hall, but a step or two above the water, in the corner 
of which lay a gondola. Ascending a flight of steps, we were 
received in a suite of good apartments, and I ran to a window. 
Boats were gliding about in all directions, but no noise was 
beard beyond the plash of the oar ; not a wheel nor a hoof 
rattling on a pavement. Even the fall of a rope in the water 
might be heard at a considerable distance. Everything was 
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Strange ; for, though a sailor and accustomed (o aquatic scenes, 
I have never berore seeu a cll^ alloat. 

It was necessary to eal, and I restrained reiy impatieoce 
until after dinner. Hy this lioie it was evening ; but a fine 
moon was shedding its light on the scene, rendering it fairy- 
like. C and myself quitted the inn, for he told me he 

had something that he was desirous I should see hefore I 
slept. Instead of taking a boat, we passed into the rear of 
the inn, and found ourselves in a street. I had heard of the 
canals, but, until then, believed that Venice had do streets. 
On the contrary, the whole town is intersected in this way; 
the bridges of the smaller canals serving as communications 
between these streets, which, however, are usually only eight 
or ten feel wide. That we took was lined with shops, and it 
seemed a great thoroughfare. Its width varied from (en to 
twenty feel. 

Following this passage, in itself a novelty, we inclined a 
little to the right, passed beneath an arch, and issued into 
the great Square of St. Mark, IVu other scene in a town ever 
struck mc with so much surprise and pleasure. Three sides 
of this large area were surrounded by palaces, with arcades; 
and uu the fourth stood a low ancient church, of an archi- 
tecture so quaint, having oriental domes, and external orna- 
ments so peculiar, that I felt as if transported to a scene in 
the Arabian Nights. The moon, with lis mild delusive ligbl, 
too, aided the deception ; the forms rising beneath it still more 
fanciful and quaint. You will know at once, this was the 
church of St. Mark. 

Another area communicated with the first, extending li'om 
it, at right angles, to the bay. Two sides only of this square, 
which is called the I'iazzetla, were built on ; the side next llie 
Piazza, or Great Square, and tiiat next the sea, being open. 
On one of ihe other sides of this area tlie line of palaces was 
continued, and on ihe oiher rose the celebrated Ducal re- 
sidence. This was, if possible, still metre quaint and oriental 
than the church, transferring the mind at once to (he evenls 
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of the East, and to the days of VeQetian greatness and 
power. 

On every side were objects of interest. The two large 
columns near the sea were trophies of one conquest ; the 
ranges of little columns on the side of the church were tro- 
phies of a hundred more ; the great staircase at which we 
looked through an arch of the palace were the Giant's Stairs, 
and the holes in the walls above them the Lions* Mouths ! 
This huge tower is the Campanile, which has stood there a 
thousand years rooted in mud ; and those spars let into the 
pavement in front of the church are the very same on which 
the conquered standards of Cyprus and Candia, and the 
Morea, were wont to flap. The noble group of horses in 
bronze above the great door, is the group, restored at last 
to its resting-place of centuries. 

Passing by the side of the palace of the Doges which fronts 
the sea, by an arcade walk that lines its whole exterior, which 
is the celebrated Broglio, where none but the noble once could 
walk, and where intrigues were formerly so rife, we came to 
the bridge which spans the canal that bounds the rears of the 
church and palaces. The covered gallery that is thrown 
across this canal, connecting, at the height of a story or two 
above the ground, the palace with the prisons on the other 
side, was the Bridge of Sighs ! By the side of the water- 
gate beneath were the submarine dungeons, and I had 
only to look towards the roof to imagine the position of the 
Piombi. 

Then there was the port, lighted by a soft moon, and dot- 
ted with vessels of quaint rigs, with the cool air fanning the 
face, — the distant Lido, — and the dark bearse-like gondolas 
gliding in every direction. Certainly, no other place ever 
struck my imagination so forcibly ; and never before did I 
experience so much pleasure, from novel objects, in so short 
a time. A noble military band played in the square ; but 
though the music was, what German instrumental music 
commonly is, admirable, it served rather to destroy the illu« 



stoQ of magic, and lo bring uie down lo a sense oT ordiaary 
things. Afler passing an Lour in [liis manner, I relumed (o ' 
llie Li'one Biniico, and cxciled every one's curiosity to see 

the same things. Poor W issued forth Iminediatelyj 

but, after an unsuccessful search in (he maze of lanes, he re- 
iLirned disappointed. 

The travellers' book was brought me to write nriy name in; 
and I lind that an Americitn or two who had preceded me 
have been lampooned, a.s usual, in Eii;ilis/t ! One would 
Ibink pride, in the absence of good lasle, would correct Ibis 
practice. 
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We have left Ihe Lfonn Bianco for lodgings near the 
Piazza San IMarco, where .we control our own menarfe, avoid- 
ing tlie espensc and confusion of an inn. I have set up niy 
gondola, and we have been regularly at work looking at sigbU 
tor the last week. 1 sball continue, in my own way, lo speak 
unly of those tilings thai have struck me as peculiar, and which 
previously to my own visit here, I should myself have been 
glud to have had explained. 

In the firsl place, Titian, and Tintoretto, and Paul Veronesp, 
are only seen at Venice. Good picluie>^ ol the (ii-st are cer- 
lainly fuimd elsewhere; but here you lind him m a blaze of 
glory. 1 shall not weary you with minute descnplions of things 
of this sort, but one story connected with a picture of Tilian's 
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is too good not to be told. You kaow, the French carried 
away every work of art they could. They even attempted to 
remove fresco paintings ; a desecration that merited the over- 
throw of their power. One great picture in Venice, however, 
escaped them. It stood in a dark chapel, and was so com- 
pletely covered with dust and smoke that no oneHttendcd to it. 
Even the servitors of the church itself fancied it a work of no 
merit. 

Within a few years, however, some artist or connoisseur 
had the curiosity to examine into the subject of this unknown 
altar-piece. His curiosity became excited ; the picture was 
taken down, and being thoroughly cleaned, it proved to be one 
of the most gorgeous Titians extant. Some think it his chof- 
d'cBuvre, Without going so far as this, it is a picture of great 
beauty, and every way worthy of the master. The subject 
is the Assumption, which he has treated in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that of Murillo, all of whose Virgins are in white, 
while this of Titian^s is red. The picture is now kept in the 
Academy, and imitations of it are seen on half the ornamented 
manufactures of Venice. 

The Martyrdom, of St. Peter (not the Evangelist), Sir Joshua 
Reynolds pronounced a wonder, in its way ; but it stands in 
a bad light, and it did not strike me as a pleasant subject. All 
Martyrdoms are nuisances on canvass. Like the statues of 
men without skins, they may do artists good, but an amateur 
can scarcely like them. The better they are done, the more 
revolting they become. 

We have visited half the churches, picture-hunting : and a 
queer thing it is to drive up to a noble.portico in your gondola, 
to land and find yourself in one of the noblest edifices of Eu- 
rope. Then the sea-^breezes fan the shrines; and sometime| 
the spray and surf is leaping about them, as if they were rocks 
on a strand. This applies only to those that stand a little re- 
moved from the bulk of the town, and exposed to the sweep 
of the port. But St. Mark^s is as quaint internally as in its ex- 
terior. It is an odd jumble of magnificence, and of tastes that 
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are almost barbarous. Tbe imitalion mosaics, id particular, 
arc something \iVe what one might expect to see at the court 
of the Iccaa. The pavemeat or this church is undulating, Wle 
low waves — a sort of sleeping ground-swell. C - ■ ■ thinks 
il is intentional, by way of marine poetry, to denote the habits 
of the people; but I fancy it is more probably [loetic justice, a 
reward for not driving home the piles. The effect is odd, for 
you aluiosl f-inc) you are alloat as you walk over the undulat- 
ing surface. S»l. Mark's, if not the very oldest, is one of the 
oldest Christian churches now standing. There were oJder, 
of course, in Asia minor; but tbey stand no longer, — or if 
they do stand, they have ceased to be Christian churches. 

Lady Mary Worlley Montagu says, if it were the jashion to 
go naked, the beauties of the hunian^b»7« are so much supe- 
rior to that of l\\cj'uri', that no one would regard tbe latter. 
Clothes have produced a different effect on the art of paioting. 
All tbe pniDters who create or revive iheir art commence with 
the countenance, which they paint well long before they can 
draw the form at all. You may sec this in America, whew 
the art is still in its infancy, in one sense ; many drawing good 
beads, who make sad work with the body and tbe hands. The 
-works of the old masters exhibit heavenly counlenances oa 
spiders' limbs, as any one knows who has ever seen a picture 
by Giotto. A picture here, by the master of Titian, has much 
of this about il; hut it is a gem, after all. John of Bellino was 
the painter, and I liked it belter than anything 1 saw, one 
fresco painting excepted. 

Some of the carvings of the churches, that are in high re- 
liif, surpass aoylbing of the sort I have ever seen; and, la 
general, there is an aflluence of ornaments, and of works of 
merit that renders these edifices second to few besides those 
of Itumc. A monument by Canova, that was designed for Ti- 
tian, but which has received a new distinction by being erected 
in honour of the sculptor himself, is an extraordinary thing, 
and (juite unique. Besides the main group, there are detached 
ligures, that stand several feet aloof; and the effect of this 
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work, which is beautiMly chiselled out of spotleBB marble, 
beneath the gloomy arches of a church, is singularly dramatic 
and startling. One is afraid to commend the conceit, and yet 
it is impossible not to admire the result. Still, I think, the ad- 
mirable thought of Nahl renders his humble Swiss tomb the 
sublimest thing in Europe. 

What shall I tell you of the famous palaces? They are more 
laboured externally, and have less simplicity and grandeur 
than I had expected to see; but many of them are magnificent 
houses. All stand on a canal, very many on the principal one; 
but they all extend far back towards the streets, and can be 
entered as well by land as by water. There is a large vesti- 
bule or hall below, into which one first enters on quitting the 
gondola; and it is very usual to see one or more gondolas ia*^' 
it, as one sees carriages in a court. The rooms above are often 
as rich as those of royal residences, and many capital pictures 
are still found in them. The floors are, almost invariably, of 
the composition which I have already mentioned as resembling 
variegated marble. A much smaller proportion of them than 
of those at Rome appear to be regularly occupied by their 



owners. 
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You may suppose that I have had the curiosity to visit th« 
renowned Arsenal. It stands at one end of the town, and of 
course commands the best water. The walls enclose a good 
deal of room, and ships of size can enter within them. An 
Austrian corvette was on the stocks, but there was no great 
iactivity in the building-yard. A frigate or two, however, are 
here. 

There is a museum of curious objects attached to the Arse- 
nal, that is well worth seeing. Among other things, we saw 
plans and even some of the ornamlsnts of the Buccentauro, 
which is broken up, the sea being a widow. One does not 
-know which is the most to be pitied, la Veuve de la grande 
armke^ or the bereaved Adriatic. 

I have told you nothing of the gondolas. The boats have ft 
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canopieJ uparliiient in llie ceiilre, wliicli will conlaia several 
people. Some will hold a large parly, but Ihe cooiraon gon- 
dola may seal si.\ la lolcrable cumrort. With llie front curtain 
drawn, one is as much concealed as id a coach. The gondolier 
stands on a llillc deck at the atero, which is ridged like a roof, 
and he /mslirs his oar, which has no rullock, hut is borne 
a^ains a sort of jaw in a crooked knee, and may be raised 
fruni one I'c^tin^' place to anotlier at will. It requires practice 
to keep the oar in its place, as 1 know by experience, having 
tried to row myself with very lillle success. By his elevated 
position, the ^'ondolier sees over the roof of the lillle pa- 
vilion, and steers as he rows. If there are two gondoliers, 
as is frcqucDlly the case, one stands forward of the paviVion, 
always rowing like the other, though his feet are on the bollom 
of the boat. The prow has a classical look, having a serraied 
beak of iron, that acis as an offensivo defence. 

The boats themselves are lighl, and rather pretty; the mould, 
a lillle resembling that of a bark canoe. The colour is almost 
invariably black; and as the canopy is lined with black cloth, 
fringed, or wiih black leather, they have a solemn and hearse- 
like loiik, that is not ununited to their silence and to the well- 
known mystery of a Venetian. There is something lo cause 
one to fancy he is (ruly in a new slate of society, as his own 
gondola glides by those of others with the silence of the grave, 
the genlle plashing of ihe water being all that is usually au- 
dible. My gondolier has a most melodious voice, and the 
manner in which he gives ihe usual warning as the boat turns 
a corner is music itself. 

The private gondolas are often larger, and on great occa- 
sions, 1 am toid, they are very rich. The livery of a private 
gondolier used to he a flowered jacket and cap ; and a few 
such are siill to be seen on the canals. 

or course we have vlslled the cells, the halls of the Ducal 
Palace, and ihe piomlii. There are several Lions' mouths, all 
lei into the wall of the palace, near the Giant's Stairs : and 
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the name is obtained from the circumstance that the head of 
a lion is wrought in stone and built into the building, the ori- 
fice to receive the paper being the mouth of the animal. 

The Square of St. Mark is a delightful place of resort at 
this season ; I pass every evening in it, enjoying the music 
and the sports. Here you can also see that you are on the 
eastern confines of Europe, Asiatics and Greeks and European 
Turks frequenting the place in some numbers. There is one 
coffee-house, in particular, that appears to be much in re- 
quest with the Mussulmans, for I seldom pass it without find- 
ing several grave turbaned gentlemen seated before it. These 
men affect Christian usages so far as to sit on chairs ; though 
I have remarked that they have a predilection for raising a leg 
on one knee, or some other grotesque attitude. They have 
the physical qualifications, in this respect, of an American 
country buck, or of a member of Parliament, to say nothing 
of Congress. 

The attempt to revive the importance of Venice, by making 
it a free port, is not likely to result in much benefit. It re- 
quires some peculiar political combinations, and a state of 
the world very different from that which exists to-day, to 
create a commercial supremacy for such places as Venice or 
Florence. Venice does not possess a single facility that is not 
equally enjoyed by Trieste, while the latter has the all-im- 
portant advantage of being on the main. The cargo brought 
into Venice, unless consumed there, must be re-shipped to 
reach the consumer ; or, vice versd^ it must be shipped once 
more on its way from the producer to the foreign port, than 
if sent directly from Trieste. A small district in its immediate 
vicinity may depend on Venice as its mart, but no extended 
trade can ever be revived here until another period shall ar- 
rive, when its insular situation may make its security from as- 
sault a consideration. A general and protracted war might do 
something for the place, but the prosperity that is founded on 
violence contains the principle of its own destruction. 

I have been so much struck by the beauty of the compo- 
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sillon floors that arc seen here in nearly every house, as to 
go (0 llie meclianics, anil to employ ihem to hi me see llic 
process of making lliera. Enclosed you liave llie wrillea di- 
rections lliey have given me. la addition to (liis [ can add, 
that the great point appears lo be beating the mortar, and lo 
put it on in separate layers. The lime required lo make a 
tliorouglily good lloor of this kind is aboul two years, ihough 
one may suflicc ; and tbis, 1 well know, wiil be a senuus ub- 
jcclioD in a counlry like our own. Their great beauty, how- 
ever, their peculiar fitness For a warm climate, and the pro- 
tection they alTurd against lire, are strong ioducemenis for 
irying (hem. As they can he carpeted in winter, there is no 
objection lo ihetn on accoiinloi'ihe cold : indeed, if properly 
carpeted, they must be warmer than planks, insomuch as they 
admit no air when thoroughly constructed. 

I have now been in Europe four years, and I have neenhat, 
tiro lines, although most of my time has been passed in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Florence, Naples, etc. etc. It is true, some 
portion of this exemption from alarms is to be ascribed to the 
system of having regular corps of firemen, who arc con- 
stantly on duly, and who go noiselessly to work : but, after 
making every allowance for this difference, and excluding 
New York, which is even worse than Constanlinoplo for fires, 
1 am persuaded there are ten fires in an ordinary American 
town, for one in a European. The fact may be explained in 
several ways, though I incline lo believe in a union of causes. 
The poor of America are so much better off than the poor of 
Europe, thai they indulge in lires and lights when iheir class 
in this part of the world cannot. Tlie climate, too, requires 
artificial heat, and stoves have not been adopted as in the 
North of Europe, and where ihey are used, they are danger- 
ous iron stoves, instead of the brick furnaces of the North, 
most of which receive the fire from (he exterior of the room. 
Iiu(, after all, I think a delicienl conslrucliun lies at ihe bol- 
tum of the evil with us. Throughout masl of Europe, the 
poor, in particular, do not know Ihe luxury of wooden lloors- 
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They stand either on the beaten earth, coarse compositions, 
stones, or tiles. In Italy, it is commonly the composition ; and 
you may form some idea of the consistency to which the ma- 
terial is brought, by the fact that good roofs are made of it. 

It is the misfortune of men to push their experiments, 
when disposed at all to quit the beaten track, into imprac- 
ticable extremes, and to overlook a thousand intermediate 
benefits that might really be attainable. Every one, of any 
penetration or common sense, must have seen, at a glance, 
that the social scheme of Mr. Owen was chimerical, inasmuch 
as it was destructive of that principle of individuality by which 
men can be induced to bestow the labour and energy that 
alone can raise a community to the level of a high civilization, 
— or when raised, can keep it there. Still his details suggest 
many exceedingly useful hints, which, by being carried out, 
would add immeasurably to the comfort and security of the 
poor in towns. 

What a charity, for instance, would a plan something like 
the following become! — Let there be a company formed to 
erect buildings of great size, to lodge the labouring mechanics 
and manufacturers. Such an edifice might be raised on arches, 
if necessary, with composition floors. It might enjoy every 
facility of water and heat, and even of cooking and washing, 
on a large scale, and, of course, economically. The price of 
rooms could be graduated according to means, and space ob- 
tained for the exercise of children in the greater area of so 
many united lots. Even entire streets might be constructed 
on this community-plan, the whole being subject to a com- 
pany-police. Here, however, the community principle should 
cease, and each individual be left to his own eiforts. America 
may not need such a provision for the poor ; but Europe 
would greatly benefit by taking the practicable and rejecting 
the impracticable features o( the Owen System. Among 
other benefits, there would be fewer fires. 
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Although \'enice was so allractive at (IrBt, ia the absence 
o( acquaintanues It soon became muiiotonoiis and wearying. 
A (own ia wliicli llie sounds of )iooi' and wbeel are never 
known, in wliich llie stillness orilic narrow ravine-like canals 
is seldom broken, unless by ibe fall of an oar or the call of 
the gondolier, — fatigues by its unceasing calm; and aUhough 
the laryc canals, the square, and the port offer livelier scenes, 
one soon gels to feel a longing for further varieties. If 1 do 
not remember to have been so much struck with any place 
on entering il, 1 do not recollect ever to have been so soon 
tired of a residence in a capital. It is true, we knew do one, 
nor did any one know us ; and an exclamation of pleasure es- 
caped me on suddenly meeting the Gror/noit, in ibe Piazzelta; 
a pleasure which, I regret, did not seem reciprocal. But 
thi;n ho had just arrived. 

We Uiok hoal daily for the last weekof our residence, living 
on tlie water, and among the palaces and churches. I was 
supriscd to liad ihnt the Adriatic ha.-« a tide; for banks over 
whii:li we have rowed al one hour, were bare a few hours 
later. Ill all this place, there are but two or three areas in 
which the popublion can seek air, except by resorting to the 
canals and llio port. IVapolenn caused a garden to be plant- 
ed, however, near the northern extremity of the town, which 
will eveiiliially be a charming spot. It is larger than one 
might suppose from the circumstances ; and here only can a 
Venetian enjoy the pleasures of verdure and shade. 
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You will be surprised to hear, that, by the Rialto of Shak- 
speare, one is not to understand the bridge of that name. 
This bridge is divided into three passages, by two rows of 
low shops, which are occupied by butchers and jewellers (a 
droll conjunction), and the height has rendered broad steps 
necessary to make the ascents and descents easy. Some tra- 
vellers describe a small platform on the summit of the bridge 
as the Exchange, or the place where Shylock extorted gold. 
I believe this is altogether a misconception. The Rialto is 
the name of the island at one end of the bridge, and on this 
island the merchants resorted for the purposes of business ; 
and *< meeting me on the Rialto,*' did not mean, on the bridge^ 
but on the island^ after which island the bridge, in fact, is 
named. Mr. Carter, among others, seems to have fallen into 
this error. 

** I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs," 
&c. &o. &c. 

is pure poetry. This bridge is thrown ftcross the narrow 
dark canal that separates the Ducal Palace from the Prison, 
and is, in fact, a covered gallery. The description of 

^ A palace and a prison on each hand,** 

though bad grammar, is sufficiently literal. It is bad gram- 
mar, because there are not a palace and a prison on each 
hand, but a palace on one side and a prison on the other. 
As poetry, the verse is well enough ; but you are not to trust 
too implicitly to either Shakspeare or Byron, if you desire ac- 
curacy. Tbe remainder of the description is not to be taken 
as at all faithful, though so very beautiful. It is morally, but 
not physically true. The Bridge of Sighs, if open, would be 
one of the worst places in all Veuince to obtain the view de- 
scribed. I mention this, not as criticism, for as such it 
would bo hypercriticism, but simply that you may understand 
the truth. 

" Her palaces arc crumbling to the shore,** 

is also exaggerated. One or two buildings have been de- 
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slroyed for the materials, I am told ; aod one palace remains 
liair ilemoli»hed, the government liav'ing inlerfercd to save li. 
At least, sudi is the account of my gondolier. But, beyond 
this, there is little apparent decay in Venice, except that 
which is visible in the general in activity of the business of the 
port and town. 

Tiie accoimls that there are passages for foot-passengers 
along the margin of the canals is also untrue. Such may be 
the fact in particulai' spois, but ii is by no means true as the 
common mode of communication by laud. 1 have seen 
places on the Grand Canal where one may walk some distance 
in this manner ; but it Is on planks raised against and secured 
to the houses for the purpose, and not by any permanent foot- 
ways. The intercourse by land is in the centre of the diffe- 
rent islands, access being had to all the principal buildings 
both by land and by water, as 1 have told you before. On 
the side of the canals, the boats touch the door-steps, while in 
the rear narrow ajleys serve as outlets. Most of these alleys 
are only four or five I'eel in width. These, again, communi- 
cale wilh llie streets, which are usnally very narrow. Per- 
haps half the buildings do not touch a canal at all, especially 
the smaller shops and dwellings. 

You may imagine the effect of the celebrated regattas of 
Venice by considering the situation of the Grand Canal. 
This is a small river in appearance, a little winding to relieve 
the monotony; and it is literally hned with the large buildings 
that in Italy are called palaces. Every window has its bal- 
cony. The terms 'canals' and 'lagoons' are, however, misap- 
plied as respects the bay and channels of Venice. You know, 
of course, there are no gales, which we are apt to associate 
with the idea of a canal, tljough improperly ; but it is the land 
thai is artificial here, and not the water. The Grand Canal 
is not unlike the letter S in its direction, and it widens sensi- 
bly near the port, which is a broad estuary between the islanifa 
oi the town and the Lido. 
This Lido is the bank that protects the Lagooa from the 
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Adriatic. It is long, low, and narrow, and lA not entirely 
without vegetation. There are a few houses on it, and in one 
or two places something like villages. Most of the islands, 
of which there are many that do not properly belong to the 
town, are occupied ; one containing a convent with its acces- 
sories, another athurch, and a third a hamlet of the fisher- 
men. The effect of all this is as pleasing as it is novel ; and 
one rows about this place, catching new views of its beauties, 
as one rows round and through a noble fleet, examining ships. 
Still, Venice must be left, the warm weather admonishing us 
to retire; and I am now actually occupied in the preparations 
necessary to a departure. 
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A NOVEL mode of travelling was suggested to moi and I 

determined to try it, merely to compare it with the others. 

In most of the countries of the Continenti the government 

controls the diligences, or public coaches, which are drawn 

by post-horses. In the Austrian States one can travel in the 

diligences at his own hours, provided a certain number of 

places are paid for. The size of my family admitting of this, 

I have come up from Venice to Innspruck in that mode; the 

advantages being those of paying once for all at Venice, of 

travelling entirely under the authority of the government, and 

til 
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or not beig)^ under the necessity of wrangling with the pos- 
liliuns. The disadvantage, as 1 liave since discovered, was 
liial of paying conmdcrably mure than I should have done, 
alter quilting Italy, had we come post in the old way. In 
Lombai'dy we had no dlBiciiliy, poalmasters and postilioDi 
condui^iing themselves admirably; but in the Tyrol it was a 
constant scene of wrangling about hours and horses. I shall 
nut repeal the csperiment, alter we have fairlji c[-ossed iha 
Alps. 

We left Venice quite early, in a public boat, being now 
faii'ly in the hands of government. At JMestre we found our 
own carriage, and, entering it, we were soon furnished with 
four horses and two postilions. The latter cut a strange 
figure, in yellow coals and cocked hats. They were per- 
fectly civil, however, and we soon found ourselves in Padua. 

Changing horses, we now diverged from our old route, 
taking the road to Vicenza, where we dined. The coualry 
was not so tame as Lombardy is in general, and we were 
rapidly approaching the advanced hills of the Alps. Still, 
the road, a good one in every sense, ran along a very even 
surface. 

Vicenza is the city of Palladio, and a house he huUt for 
himself, a small but tasteful edifice, and a theatre of his on a 
new plan, were shown us. This theatre, instead of the 
ordinary painted scenery, had a real perspective, and bouses 
and streets, en petit, as one sees them in a town. This m- 
vention was founded in hypercrilicism. A play is, at ibe 
best, but a conventional and poetical le presentation ot life, 
like a romance, a statue, or a picture ; and while it is properiy 
subject to laws that are founded in nature, this Datura may, 
in all, be respected to absurdities. Who but a bungler wouM 
put eyes in a statue, give a real perspective to a picture, rigid 
nature instead of its beim ideal to a romance, or real stmis 
to a theatre ? The common scenery is sufEicient to the illu- 
sion we require; fur, like the unities, after all, a thealrital 
sireel, which of necessity must becoolained in a single houie, 
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k bat a coiiYe&tional street. The thing, as a matter of course, 
was a failure. 

After quitting Vicenza, the country became even prettier, 
and we passed a few small toww. It was still early when 
we came in sight of a town lying in part against the side of a 
hiU, with ancient walls and other«objects of a picturesque 
i^pearance. The environs were paiticularly verdant* and 
altogether the j^ace had a more lively and flkNirishing air 
than any city we had seen since quitting Qologna. This was 
Verona, the end of our journey fiwr the day. We hfid done 
near a hundred miles ttaee morning, with fpreat ease to oup- 
selves, having almost crossed the ii4ele of the andent Vene-> 
tian-Italian States. 

Although this town stands on the great plain of Lombardy, 
it is'at its eommeneeme&t, and at the peint where the Adige 
issues from among the Alps, to indKne eastward before it 
throws its waters into the Adriatic. We found a^gented and 
good inn, as well as neatness and perfect civility. After giving 
our orders, we sallied forth to see die only two things of which 
onr time would allow, — the amphitheatre, and the tomb or 
saroof^Mgns of Juliet, for you will r^nember we were now 
in the country of the Montagues end the Capnlels^ 

The amphitheatre stands on an area in a corner of the 
town, where it is seen to great advantage. Unlike the Ca^ 
liseum, it is perfect, or nearly so, on the exterior, so that or^ 
can get an accurate notion of its general effect. The interior, 
also, is almost as perfect as that at Pompeii ; and u the 
building is nuich larger, it may be included among the 
greatest of the woiics of the kind that have descended to our 
own times. There is a portion of it Mi apart for theatrical 
representations, by the erection of a stage and enclosing a 
few of the seats ; and, truly, the difference between the scale 
of a Roman arena and that of one of our own modern edifices 
is here giade sufficiently manifest. I do not wish to be 
understood that this temporary little theatre is of extraor- 
dinary dimensions ; but stiU it is large enough to contain an 
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ordinary audience. It siroct me as being more intended for 
speclach* ihan for ihe regular drama. It had no roof, 
lliotigh I was lold ibe climale admiu of represenlations b1 
niglil in ii. We aee ihe same tiling in New York during 
the summer raonllis. 

Perhaps (he dimensions of the amphitheatre of VeroDi 
are not much more than half of those of ihe Coliseum (in 
cubic contents, I mean), and yet it is a stupendous edifice. 
It is relatively low, — or, it might be safer to say, it struck 
me so after dwelling five monlhs so near the Coliseum ; but, 
standing on its summit, it is a fearful fall to look at. It is 
said that the amphitheatres of Home, Verona, and Nismes 
contain among them all that is wanting to give us the most 
accurate notions of the details of this sort of structure. 
Certainly, as a whole, this is the most perfect of any I have 
seen. There is no visible reason why this immense buildiog 
should not still stand, until destroyed by some natural con- 
vulsion. 

The sarcophagus is no great matter. It stands in a garden, 
and is merely a plain marble chest, wilhouf its tid. Shak- 
spearc is known to have taken the story of Romeo and Juliet 
from a tale of the misfortunes of two young lovers o[ this 
place; and it is certainly possible that this may have been the 
very tomb of the lady. The names are anglicised in the play, 
but materially varied. The guide showed us a house which, 
he afTirmed, belonged lo one of the warring families — the 
Montagues, 1 believe, but ihere are so many English tra- 
vellers, just now, that the temptation lo embellish is ex- 
ceedingly strong. One looks at these things with an eas^ 
credulity, for it is the wisest way, when there is no serioiu 
historical or antiquarian question dependant on the trulb. 
What matters it now, whether a young lady named Giuliettn 
died of love, and was buried in this tomb i' The name of 
Montague came from the Continent, and is still m«t with ia 
France: among the connexions of General Lafayette is a 
Marquis de Monlaigu, whom I have seen in his company, and 
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who is his neighbour, at Lagrange. I dare say there were 
Capuletti also in scores. These people must have had houses, 
and they must have had tombs ; and it is as well for us tra« 
vellers to believe we see them here at Verona, as to believe 
anything else. For the laqttais de place and the keeper of 
the garden, it is even much better. 

We breakfasted at Verona, which struck us as a bustling 
and pleasing town, with a singular air of bon ton about it ; and 
then we went Sur way. The enceinte of this city, like that 
of Genoa, embraces a large side-hill that is mostly in villas 
and gardens; but the defences are of no great account. 

Shortly after quitting the walls, we turned into the valley 
of the Adige, and reached a point where one may be said to 

take his last look at Italy. A laughed at me, for this was 

the only country, as she affirmed, 4hat she had ever known 
me to quit looking over a shoulder. Certainly, the tendency 
in common is to look ahead, and I confess to the truth of the 
charge of having looked behind me on this occasion. I have 
never yet quitted any country with one half the regret that I 
quilted Italy. Its nature, its climate, its recollections, its people 
even, had been gradually gaining on my affections for near 
two years, and I felt that reluctance to separate, that one is 
apt to experience on quitting his own house. 

I have told you little in these letters of the Italians them* 
selves, and nothing of what may be called its society. I have 
seen much of the former, of necessity, and a little, though not 
much, of the latter. A diffidence of my own knowledge lies at 
the bottom of this forbearance ; for I am fully sensible that he 
who would describe beyond the surface, must have had better 
means of information than mine have been. Still, I will not 
quit this charming region without giving you, in a very few 
words, a summary of my opinions, such as they are. 

I came to Italy with too many of the prejudices that had got 
abroad concerning the Italian character. The whole country 
in virtually a conquered country — and men are seldom 
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wronged without being abused. In the first place, the 
marvels about banditti and assassins are euorinously exagge- 
rated, liandilti ibere have been, and robbers there still are. 
The country is peculiarly adapted to Invite their presence. 
With unfrequented mountains nearly always in sight, roads 
crowded with travellers, great poverty, and polices of no great 
energy, it could hardly be otherwise; and yet, a oiaii of ordi- 
nary prudence may go from one extremity of the country to 
the other with very little risk. Assassinations I believe to be 
no more frequent than murders in France or England. If the 
f/uasi duels or irregular combats of the south-west be enu- 
merated, 1 believe, in proportion to population, that three men 
lose their llvei by violence in that portion of the republic, to 
one in Italy. 

The lower classes of Italy, with the exception of those who 
live on travellers, appear to me to be unsophisticated, kind, 
and well-principled. There is a native activity of mind about 
Ihem that renders their rogues great rogues; but 1 question if 
themasshercbenot quite as honest as the mass in any country 
under the same social pressure. An American should always 
remember the exemption from temptation that e.^isls la his 
own country. Common crimes are certainly not so general 
with us as in most of Europe, and precisely for the reason 
named; hutunconinionmenniit's/ieiisihouad \a a largecirclc of 
our population. The vices of an American origin are neces- 
sarily inlluenced by the condition of American society; and, 
as a principle, the same is true here. U may be questioned if 
examination, taking Into view all the circumstances, would 
give a result so much in our favour as some pretend. Once 
removed from the towns and the other haunts of travellers, I 
have found the Italians of the lower classes endued with quite 
as many good qualities as most of their neighbours, and witb 
more than some of them. They are more gracious than the 
English, and more sincere than the French, and infiDiielj 
more relined than the German; or, it might be better to uj, 
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less obtuse and coarse. Certainly, they are quick-witted; 
and, physically, they are altogether a finer race, though short, 
than I had expected to see. 

Shades of difference exist in Italian character, as between 
the different States, the preference being usually given to the 
inhabitants of Upper Italy. I have not found this difference 
so manifestly clear against the South ; though I do not believe 
that the Piedmontese, in a physical sense, are the finest race 
of the entire country. 

Foreigners would better appreciate the Italian character if 
they better understood the usages of the country. A nation 
divided like this, conquered as this has been, and lying, as it 
now does, notoriously at the mercy of any powerful invader, 
loses the estimation that is due to nnmbers. The stranger re- 
gards the people as unworthy of possessing distinctive traits, 
and obtrudes his own habits on them, coarsely and, too often, 
insolently. This, in part, is submitted to, from necessity ; but 
mutual ill-will and distrust are the consequences. The vulgar- 
minded Englishman talks of the '' damned Italians,^* and the 
vulgar-minded American, quite in rule, imitates his great mo- 
del, though neither has, probably, any knowledge of the peo- 
ple beyond that which he has obtained in inns, and in the car- 
riages of the vetturini. 

In grace of mind, in a love, and even in a knowledge of 
the arts, a large portion of the common Italians are as much 
superior to the Anglo-Saxon race as civilization is superior to 
barbarism. We deride their religious superstitions; but we 
overlook the exaggerations, uncharitaUeness, and ferocity of 
our own fanaticism. Of the two, I firmly believe a Divine 
Omniscience finds less to condemn in the former. I do not 
know any peasantry in which there is more ingenuousness, 
with less of rusticity and vulgarity, than that of Tuscany. 

The society of Italy, which is but another word fOr the 
nobles of the country, so far as I have seen it, has the gene- 
ral European character, modified a little by position. They 
have a general acquaintance with literature, without b^og 
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often learned ; and there is a grace about their minds, derived 
from ihe constant practice of coolemplaliDg the miracles of 
ar[, that is ralher peciiliai- to them. An Italian gentleman is 
more gracious than an Englishman, and ieita artificial than a 
Frenchman. Indeed, I have often thought that in these par- 
ticulars he is the nearest a true standard of any gentleman oi 
Europe. There is a sincerity in this class, also, that took 
me by surprise; a simplicity of mind rather ihaa of manner, 
that is not common on the other siJe of the Alps. Notwith- 
standing what lias been said and writlea about ie^ exprits 
Jinn, I question if the trait can be properly imputed to the ge- 
neral Italian character. After all this, however, I freely ad- 
mit the limited nature of my own observation, and you will 
not attach to these opinions more value than ihev deserve; 
still, they merit more altenlioa than Ihe loose notions on the 
same subject that have been thrown before the world, unre- 
flectingly and ignorantly, by most of our travellers. 

Nature appears lo have intended Italy for a single country. 
With a people speaking the same language — a territory al- 
most surrounded by water, or separated from the rest of Eu- 
rope by a barrier of grand mountains — its extent, ancient his- 
tory, relative position, and interests, would all seem to have a 
direct tendency towards bringing about this great end. The 
of assured me that such was ihe intention of Na- 
poleon, who looked forward lo the time when he might con- 
vert the whole of the peninsula into a single stale. Had he 
continued to reign, and had he been the father of two or more 
sons, it is quite probable that he would have distributed his 
kingdoms among them at bis death ; but, while he lived, no 
man would have got anything hack from Napoleon Bonaparte 
with his own consent. 

Italy, instead of being the consolidated country that one 
could wish il were, is now divided into ten states, excluding 
little Monaco. These counlries are, Piedmont or Sardinia, 
Lombardy, Wodena, Parma, Massa, Lucca, Tuscany, the Pa- 
pal territories, San i^Iarino, and the two Sicilies. ThJa is an 
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approach towards consolidation ; the Venetian States, the 
Duchy of Genoa, and a great many smaller countries being 
swallowed up by their more important neighbours, as has 
been the case in Germany. Massa will soon be joined to Mo- 
dena, and Lucca to Tuscany,^ which will reduce the number 
of independent governments to eight — or, deducting San Ma- 
rino, a community of no account, to seven. The entire popu* 
lation is thought to be from eighteen to nineteen millions. 

The study of Italy is profitable to an American. One of 
the greatest, indeed the only serious obstacle, to a consolidation 
of all the Italian States, arises from the hereditary hatreds 
and distrusts of the people of one country to those of another. 
Such is it to separate the family tie, and such would soon be 
our own condition were the bond of union that now unites us 
severed. By playing off one portion of the country against 
the others, the common enemy would plunder all. 

The Italians, while they are sensible that Napoleon did 
them good by introducing the vigour and improvements of 
France, do not extol his reign. They justly deem him a self- 
ish conqueror, and, I make no doubt, joyfully threw off his 
yoke. The conscription appears to have been the most op- 
pressive of his measures; and well it might be, for, even ad- 
mitting that his ultimate ends were to be beneficial, the means 
were next to intolerable. He improved the roads, invigorated 
the police, reformed many abuses, and gave new impulses to 
society, it is true ; but in place of the old grievances, he sub- 
stituted King Stork for King Log. 

The laws and customs of the Italian countries have so 
many minute points of difference, that the wishes of some of 
the patriots of this region point towards a Confederated Re- 
public, something like that of Switzerland. Sooner or later, 
Italy will inevitably become a single State : this is a result 
that I hold to be inevitable, though the means by which it is 
to be effected are still hidden. Italy, as one nation, would 

* This juiGtion has since been made. : 



Gomniand tlie ftlediterraDCan and ibe Adriatic, and the jealou- 
sies of France and England are likely to oppose more obstaclea 
to the consolidation than the power of Austria. The|Confede- 
ration would be played on by both these powers; and it ap- 
pears to me that it is just the worst mode of attempting a 
change that could be adopted. In the absence of great poli- 
tical events, to weaken the authority of the present govern- 
ments, education is the surest process, though a. slow one. 
In every case, the people of no country should confide in fo- 
reigners for ibe attainment of their political ends. All history 
has sbowu that communities are not to be trusted in such 
matters; and if I were an Italian bent on consolidalion, 1 
would not turn my eyes beyond the Alps for relief. After a\l, 
there is so much room for araelioralious more immediately 
serviceable, that perhaps the wisest way is, to direct the pre- 
sent energies to reforms, rather than to revolutions; though 
many here will tell you the former are to be obtained ooly 
through the latter. 

Our road soon led us into a great valley, the Alps gradually 
closing on us as we advanced, nnlil we again found ourselves 
in their gigauticem braces. The Adige, a swift but brawling 
stream, flowed on our left, and the country gradually lost the 
breadth and softness of Italy in [be peculiarities of a moun- 
tain district. About two o'clock, we passed a village called 
Avio, where we changed horses. Here we got but one pos- 
tilion, short traces for tbe leaders, a long whip, and a new 
livery, — the certain signs that we were in Germany; in 
fact we had crossed tbe line of the Tyrol, about a league (o 
the southward, Roveredo was a town of some importance, 
and here we began to see some of the Independeoee of the 
Tyrolese, who paid very little attention to tbe printed regu- 
lations of the road. I bad been furnished with a carle dt 
entile, with instructions to enter any complaints about speed, 
delays, or other failure to comply with the law; and this [ 
did at one post-house, in the presence of the post-master, wbo 
had not only made a false entry as to the time of our arrival 
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and departure, but who was impudei^^ and dilatory. This 
complaint he endeavoured to defeat by correcting his own 
entry. To effeet this, he had asked me for the way-bill, and 
when I found out the object, he refused to give.it back again. 
Thereupon, I seized him by the collar, and wrested the paper 
out of his hands. For a moment there were symptoms of 
blows; but, distrusting the result, the rogue yielded. He me- 
naced me loudly, notwithstanding; and when I carried off the 
prize to the carriage, it was surrounded by the rascal with a 
dozen other blackguards to back him. He refused to give 
me horses, and I noted the time on the way-bill again before 
his face. This frightened him at last, and I believe he was 
glad to get rid of us. 

'It would seem I had adopted a mode of travelling peculiarly 
disagreeable to the post-masters ; for, while it cost me more 
than the ordinary posting, they were paid less, the govern- 
ment pocketing the difference. This I did not know, or 
certainly I would have saved my money ; but being in the 
serape, as a pis aller, I was determined to fight my way out 
of ic. I do think there is enough of Jack In me yet to have 
threshed the fellow, had we got to facers, a termination of the 
affair that the short struggle gave the rascal reason to anti- 
cipate. 

It was dark before we drove into a small city that stands 
between lofty mountains, one of which rose like a dark wall 
above it, quite d la Suisse. The Adige flowed through this 
town, which was Trent, so celebrated for its religious council. 

The inn here was semi-Swiss, semi-German. When I 
put the usual question as to the price of the rooms, the land- 
lord, a hearty Boniface-sort of a person, laughed, and said, 
*^ You are now in Germany ; give yourself no trouble on 
that score." I took him at his word, and found him honest. 
There was a sort of great sala in the centre of the house, 
that communicated with the different apartments. Something 
like a dozen escutcheons ornamented its walls; and, on 
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examioiDg Ibem, I found inscriptions to sbow ihat they had 
been placed there lo commemoraie the visits of sundry Lings 
and princes lo the larder of mine host. AmoDg others, the 
Emperor, the laie and the present Grand Dukes of Tuscany, 
and the King of Bavaria, were of the number. The latler 
sovereign is a great traveller, ruaning down into Italy every 
year or two. The Marquis of Hertford was also honoured 
with a blazonry, — probably on account of bis expenses. I 
have seen this usage, once or twice, in other parts of Eu- 
rope, 

The next day, our road, an even, good carriage-way, led 
up the valley of the Adige, along a valley that might have 
passed for one of Switzerland, a Utile softened in features. 
There were ruined towers on the spurs of the mountains, 
and here aod there was a hold that was still kept up. One 
in particular, near Bolzeii, struck us as singularly picturesque, 
fur it was not easy (o see how ils inhabitaDts reached it. 
The coslumes, loo, were singular ; prettier, 1 thought, (ban 
any of Swiizerland. The men wore cock's feathers, stuck 
obliquely with a'smarL air in their high conical hats: some 
carried guns, aod all had a freedom of manner ahoiil ibem 
that denoted (he habits of mountaineers. At Bolzen we left 
theAdigc, following a brancli, however, that was not smaller 
than the stream which retains the name. The country now 
became more romantic and more wild. The cbdteaujt were 
oF a simpler kind, though always picturesque. The road 
continued good, and the horses were excellent ; they remind- 
ed us strongly of American horses. We did not arrive at 
Brixen until after dark ; but we found German neatness, 
German civility, German honesty, and German family por- 
traits. Every man has ancestoi's of some sort or other, but 
one sees no necessity for lampooning them with n pencil after 
they are dead. 

Brixen stands in a mountain-hasin, a town of a German- 
Swiss character. Soon after quiltiDg il, next morning, we 
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began to ascend the celebrated Pass of the Brenneri which 
offered nothing more than a long and winding road among 
forests and common mountain scenery. We had been too 
recently in Switzerland to be in ecstasies, and yet we were 
pleased. It began to be stormy ; and by the time we reach- 
ed the post-house, the road had several inches of snow in it. 
Two days before, we had been eating cherries and straw- 
berries^at Verona 1 

One gets to be sophisticated in time. On landing' in Eng- 
land, I refused a beggar a sixpence because he asked for it^ 
my American habits revolting at the meanness of begging. 
To-day A had a good laugh at me for a change of cha- 
racter. By the arrangement at Venice, I was not obliged 
to give anything to the postilions ; but I usually added a franc 
to their regular receipts from the government On this oc- 
casion the postilion very properly abstained from asking for 
that which he knew h^ could not properly claim. The money, 
however, was in my hand ; but seeing that he kept aloof, I 
put it up, unconsciously saying, *' Hang the fellow I if he will 
not ask for it, let him go without it." This is the way we 
^i to be the creatures of habit, judging of nations and men 
by standards that depend on accidents. Four years earlier, 
I should certainly have refused the postilion, had he asked 
for the money ; and now I denied him because he did 910^ / I 
hope to reach the philosophical and just medium in due 

time, in this as well as in some other matters. 

« 

We went a post on the mountain, a wild without being ab- 
solutely a savage district, before we turned the summit. This 
point was discovered by the runs of water at the road side, one 
of which was a tributary of the Adige, sending its contribu- 
tions to the Adriatic, while the other flows into the Inn, 
which communicates with the Danube. The descent, how- 
ever, soon spoke for itself, and we went down a mountain 
on a scale commensurate with that by which we had 
ascended. 
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At a tura in ihe road, a beautiful fairy-like scene suddenly 
presented itself. Tbere was a wide and ferlilij plain, through 
whicli meandered a respectable river. Our own mountain 
melted away to its margin on one side, and n nobte wall of 
rock, some two or three thousand feel high, bounded JL on 
the otber. Directly before us lay a lown, with the usual pe- 
culiarities of a mountain-city, (hough it had a cathedral and 
even a palace. This was Innspiuck, the capital of the Tyrol, 
and the immediate object of our journey. We drove into it 
at an early hour, and in time to enjoy the play of mists, and 
the brilliancy of the enows that still rendered the adjacent 
difTs boary. 

We had glimpses of glaciers to-day, and saw an abbey or 
two in poetical situations, lonspruck reminded us a good 
deal of Berne. The palace is respectable though not large, 
and the catliedral is quaint and venerable. In the latter there 
is a row of knights in iheir ancient armour, or rather a row of 
armour which is so placed as to resemble knights ranged in 
order. I believe the armour is that of the former sovereigns 
of the Tyrol. 

There is also a httle castle, a mile or two from the town, 
that now belongs to the Emperor, and was once the hold, or 
palace, of the Counts of the Tyrol. We had the curiosity to 
visit it. Certes, a small prince a few centuries since lived in 
a very simple style. There were the knights' hall, a picture- 
gallery, and other sounding names; but a more unsophisti- 
cated abode can hardly be imagined for a gentleman. To 
compare any of these mo un tain -cast lea to a modern country- 
house even in America, is out of the question, fur nothing can 
be plainer than most of their accommodations. This was a 
little better than a common Yankee palace, I allow, for that 
is the ne plus nllra of discomfort and pretension ; but, after 
all, you might fancy yourself in a barn that had been con- 
verted into a dwelling. 

The gallery was awful — almost as bad as that one oc- 
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casionally meets in an American tavern, or that we actually 
enjoyed last night at Brixen. Still, the place was quaint, 
and of great interest from its associations. It even bad its 
armour. 

We are now at a stand. Vienna is on our left, Switzerland 
on our right, and the last pass of the Alps before us. Examin- 
ing the map, I see the '' Iser rolling rapidly," Munich, and a 
wide field of Germany in the latter direction, and it has just 
been decided to push forward as far as Saxony and Dresden 
before we make another serious halt 



THE END. 
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